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CATHERINE THE GREAT 
OF RUSSIA 
Painted by Neysa McMein 


One of a series of portraits of the 
heroines of ‘he great love stories 
of the world being painted 
for McCall's. See page 12. 
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Foster Wright's new book on 
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THE MAGIC GARDEN 





Woodcut by 
j. J. 4. Murphy 


THE LAST NOVEL 
EVER WRITTEN BY 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


HAT amazing discoveries may be 

made among the papers of a great 
novelist! What fugitive paragraphs, note- 
books filled with hurried jottings and 
ideas for stories yet unborn! Sometimes, 
as was the case with Dickens’ immortal 
Mystery of Edwin Drood there may be 
a novel half completed, whose denoue- 
ment remains forever unsolved, piquing 
the curiosity of generations yet to come; 
or, as was true of Katharine Mansfield, 
there may even be complete stories, writ- 
ten to the last word, but hidden away and 
fc or some inscrutal le purpe yse never offered 


for publication. 


So it was with the most beloved of 


all authors, Gene Stratton-Porter. For 
shortly after her sudden death nearly two 
years ago, her daughter found among the 
novelist’s papers the manuscript of a com- 
plete novel, a romance, whimsical as only 
the creator of “Little Scout” could be; 
exquisite, tender and elusive as the scent 


of violets in the dusk. 


Tue Macic GarpveN is the title which 
Gene Stratton-Porter gave to this last 
child of her fertile pen, destined as it was, 
to be given to the world only after she her- 
self had left it. Why she withheld this one 


storv from the public she loved and for 


which she wrote with such constant de- 
votion, we shall never know. When, how, 
and why was it written? What unguessed 
story lies behind its laughter and _ its 


tears? 


All these are questions which must remain 
forever unanswered, since there is no 
record left to enlighten us, nor did those 
who were closest and dearest to the author 
know of the existence of the manuscript. 
But this we do know that the story is in 
Gene Stratton-Porter’s richest vein, for in 
it you will find the humor, the pathos and 
the love of the great out-of-doors that dis- 
tinguished her reckles and The Girl of the 
Limberlost; the tender sympathy for child- 
hood and itS needs that flowered in 
Taddie; and the same keen comprehension 
of modern American life—its problems 
and its opportunities—that made The 
Keeper of the Bees the greatest fiction 


success of last year. 


So it is that in publishing Tue Macic 
GARDEN in six long installments, the first 
of which will be a feature of Te Ocroser 
McCatv’s, McCall’s gives to the millions 
who have loved and mourned Gene 
Stratton-Perter their last opportunity to 
tread with her the magic country where 


dreams come true. 
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do anything legitimate which 





FTER all, the question 

which comes to each ol 

u personall is, what 

ill we make ol our hve It 

a prett ood idea for each 
of us to take individual re 
ponsibility; to do the ley 
best we can for iamil col 

munity, state, government, and 

(od Whom I should have put 

first. Each has his own hile to 


live, and it is not fair to shilt 
too much of the 


on God, 


responsibility 


or on the shoulders ol 


our parents. They have a ter 
ribly important place in the 
cheme of things, but after the 
final analysis, it is we who are 
iccountable for our deeds and 
thoughts 

At the present minute this 
world needs nothing so much as 
it needs thousands of sturdy 
young men and women who 


love to worship God, who want 
to build homes and fam 
ilies; whose desire it is to edu 
cate their children, to support 
the Constitution of these United 
States; to perpetuate the forms 
of government, which, in a few 
years, have made us the richest 


rear 


ind most powerful nation on 
the face of the globe 

The time has come when 
ocialism and communism—and 


other “isms” are imminent, are | 
staring us in the face. Our chil } 
dren must be properly trained, 
and we must keep a sharp eye 
on our friends and neighbors 
on our government, or else our 
fair country is going to be 
plunged into the kind of chaos 
that has so long rocked Russia 

It behooves each 
to take a firm stand, and to do 
everything in our power to sup 
port our Constitution and those 


one ol us 








gave them pleasure and happi- 


ness 


E wanted people to love 

each other, to help each 
other, to be generous; but He 
never forbade them to dance, 
to sing, to visit their friends, to 
take any healthful physical ex 
ercise, or to read_ interesting 
books. He forbade only the 
things which would hurt people 
physically and mentally, which 
would make them narrow and 
selfish; He tried to make men 
and women see that brooding 
about themselves and _ being 
morbid and sensitive, never got} 
them any place. He tried to 
teach them that when they for 
got themselves, and loved their 
neighbors as themselves, there 
was great joy for them, not 
only in this world, but in the 
life to come. 

There is nothing to fear; 
think only of what is good and 
right and happy. One of the 
saddest conditions in this world 
is that some mothers and their 
children are not as good friends 
as they should be. Girls and 
boys accumulate horrible ideas 
from half-developed, partly in 
formed youngsters of their own 
age. One of the greatest mis 
takes ever made by any mother 
is to fail to take her child, be 








fore it ever starts to school, 
and teach it how the birds 
mate, build their nests and 


raise their young; how the ani 
mals reproduce themselves; and 
then how man must reproduce 
his race in order to keep civi 
lization marching and moving 
forward 


AKE your children to Na 

















| ture, and teach them the 





in authority while they hold 
office, no matter what their l _ _— 
political creed, assuming that 


we have selected honest, intelli 
gent, God-fearing men. None 
of us is without some influence 
and we can always use it for 
good if only we will in our 
churches, in our homes and among our neighbor 
Ihe time has come when every woman must 
do her share, not only for the sake of her 
family, but for the sake of the general welfare 
of her country as a whole. The “whole” of any 
thing is made up of individual units, and must be 
ipported by them 
And—it perhaps a 
teach our children not 
The trend of modern life 
constant speed 


owl 


little thing—let 
much in a hurry 
to demand 


seems 
to be so 


seems to me 


1 am reminded of the two men in New York 
who met one morning on their way to business 
One was telling the other how he dashed madly 


trom one car to the other, caught an earlier train, 
ind by all this breathless haste he had saved tw: 
minutes time. His friend looked at him, and said 
Well, now that you've saved it, what are y 
oing to do with it?” 

It takes only a little more time to do something 
properly rather than to rush through it, but the re 


ilt is werth the extra time and effort,tenfold over 

I think the secret of the wonderful work done by Hek 
Keller lies in the fact that darkness and silence enable her 
© concentrate all her faculties on the work in hand. If 1 
never had heard the English language spoken and had 


learned all | know from the best books and teachers, I think 


1 could write as pure English as she. There is only one thing 
that stops her great poem, The Song of the Stone Wall” 
rom being a masterpiece, and that is the fact that it lacks 
olor and sound. That is not her fault; she never has heard 
nusic—there is not a thrush singing beside her wall, not a 
chirping chewink sheltered in its crannies, not a tree toad 
oling on its stones, not a cricket chirping or a grasshopper 
fiddling the length of it; there is no white cloud of alder, no 
ink flush of rose, no scarlet flame of foxfire or poppy. This 

not a criticism-——her diction is wonderful—I merely use it 
to illustrate my point 

Chere are a great many people in this world who make a 
burden and a hardship of religion; a thing of tears and groan 
ng and continual brooding over what is past. If you have 


nade mistakes, a 


all of us have, my best advice to you is to 
lorget the past absolutely; wipe it out, let it go, and start 
trom today on your future. What done is done, and no 


Get Att Tue Sunsuine, Birp Sonc AND FLowers Possisie, Just As Dip Sr. Francis 


LOYALTY 


BY 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


ILLUSTRATION’ BY 
ARTHUR E. BECHER 


amount of regret or sorrow can undo it. God never fails to 


forgive a sincerely repentant person 


fb me religion means getting all the joy out of life there is 
to have. To put this in absolutely frank terms, to me there 
would be no joy in committing adultery, in stealing, in 
gambling, or in doing the things which break the Law, and 
for which the Law says people shall be punished. To me the 
great joy in life lies in worshipping Jesus Christ, who is the 
greatest figure in history. 

So far as reading the Bible is concerned, there is no part 
of it which is not perfectly proper for anyone to read. It is 
the history of a dav long before our time, when customs 
and laws of every kind were different. The parts of the Bible 
which interest me particularly are the beauty of Isaiah, of 
the Psalms, of David, of Ecclesiastes; and in the New Testa- 
ment the plain, simple life history and teachings of the great- 
est Man who ever walked the earth. You will learn, when 
you read the life of Christ, that He did not forbid people to 


loyalty to God that the birds, 
the flowers, and the sunshine 
have. It is the only law they 
know, and they obey it with 
whole-hearted joy; and wher 
loyalty to their teachings is the 

only law our children know, they cannot stray far 

When children are growing, their minds are un 
formed; their bodies make Gemands they do not 
understand, and out of these plain, simple facts 
of reproduction they weave tales and fancies; 
they imagine things. So it is that vulgar things are 
made out of the highest, holiest things of life by 
children who have not been properly taught; and 
the result is exactly such trouble as we find our 
selves in today. 

Young girls are doing themselves a terrible in 
jury, mentally and physically, when they make 
anything secretive out of the plain simple facts 
of life entailed by meeting a man, loving him in 
a clean, womanly way, marrying him and going 
into a home to bring little children into the world. 

The only remedy I can prescribe is to get all 
the sunshine, all the bird song, and all the flowers 
possible into your lives just as did St. Francis, and 
to keep your heart filled with kindness. The great 
panacea is to forget yourselves, and go to work 
doing something that will be of some use in the 

world: what we need is clean minds, clean hearts, and clean 
bodies, dedicated to the service of humanity. 


“You have more’n likely noticed, 
When you didn’t when you could, 
That just the thing you didn’t do 
Was just the thing you should.” 


The fundamental thing is to be loyal to God, and to be 
true to ourselves. Then feelings, words, and deeds become 
pleasant duties, and it follows naturally that we will be loyal! 
to the traditions of our forefathers, the teachings of our 
parents, and the laws which govern our country. 

God never gave me any “crosses to bear.” All the rough 
spots I ever encountered in life were through mistakes I 
made myself, or that my friends made for me, or through 
the selfishness of other men and women who did not care 
how many or what kind of burdens they laid on my shoul 
ders. I never blamed the Lord for any of them. He gives 
us songs and sunshine, a sky full of other worlds to think 
about, and a world full of people to help all we can. Let us 
not betray the trust He has in us, let us be loyal to Him, to 
ourselves, and to our country 
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“PARIS-LORIGAN-CHYPRE-EMERAUDE 


deurs that live within the senses they 

guicken — "Paris’— with its light, 
joyous fragrance expressing the essence 
of feminine allure LOrigan— ste the 
supreme perfume Of : the world, rich, Luxu- 
rious, shlendid. Chypre — the breath of 
flame tn fragrance pagan, tempestuous 
Emeraude — wth cis gleam of ecStaSY, 
exultant yet of languorous tendermess. 
Ofhese, above all are the 
loveliest perfumes the world has to offer: 
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TUUCESS 


said the lovely Prin- 


se E simply must,” saic re i 
cess Mariana tothe Royal Secretary, 


“sort that list of suitors. Don’t tell my R 


Father, but the man I[ seem to lik« 


] 


Val 


» best is the 


first assistant gardener. Of course, I don’t 
suppose— but proceed.” 
The Secretary bowed and began to read: 
eg, Pri Prut Girt: a magic lotion to pre- 
rve youthful beauty forever.’’ 


“Goodness,” said the Pri: 


to exaggerate, don’t \ l th nk? Cross 
off.” 
) 
. ™' 
a 
oy 
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ariana ) judged her su 


W won health, complexions need little 


**2, Prince Balakia. Girt: magic beauty soap ful 

f wondrous oils and drugs.”” W won than cleanliness to keep them 
*'T think you can cross him off, too.’’ lovely. 
<¢3, Prince William. Girr: Ivory Soap, to protect Because they realize this simple truth, mil- 


th its purity the loveliest face in the world. 
like it. William 
an inte 


lions of women entrust the care of their skins 
*’ Now that’s more Prince . _ 
eee to Ivory Soap alone. They know that Ivory 
sounds worthy of rview. ‘ P : 


a 


secretary. 


is pure as dew, as gentle as the fall of a snow- 
ventured the 5 


that the 
than 


our Highness please,’’ 


ag | CE ee Cnet flake. Ivory does not agree to cure complex- 
appe ( Tie d = 
assistant gardener is nene other Prince ions or transform them magically with oils 


William in dis 


**How thrilling! 


cuise.’’ and drugs. It does promise—and give—all 
Tell him he is discharged that a soap can bring to beauty—safe cleans- 


at once—and bring him hither 


ing. Your complexion can have no surer friend. 
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ten years his junior, had always 





RMINE, my dear, you 7 
don’t say you refused 
him !” 


“Oh, don’t be silly, Joyce! 
Of course I did! I’m not going 
to marry the White Rabbit to 
please anybody.” 

“But, Ermine, you did en- 
courage him. You know you 
did.” 

“Well, I’ve discouraged him 
now, so that’s that! Please, 
darling, I want another toasted 
scone. Aren’t they lovely?” 

“Ermine, you’re quite heart- 
less!” There was reproof as | 
well as disapproval in the 
speaker’s voice. “Only the other 
day you were taking up the | 
cudgels fiercely on his behalf 
till, naturally, we all began to 
think you were in love with 
him.” 

“Nobody does,” said _ the 
sprightly Ermine with a swing 
of her gaitered leg that nearly 
sent her backwards. “But that’s 
not my fault. You see, I be- 
long to a complex age, while 
you—poor darling—almost any- 
one with a normal amount of 
brains can see what you are 
thinking about before you be- 
gin. And oh, that reminds me, 
what time is the strong silent 
hero expected? Because I must 
get out of these filthy clothes 
before he comes on. He’s not 
a marrying man, I know. They 
never are. But I must be re- 
spectable in his honor—a V. C. 
and all that! One never knows. 
I believe even V. C. s are hu- 
man, aren’t they?” 

“Do you ever think of any- 
thing serious, I wonder?” said 
the elder sister, with a sigh. 

The younger gave a shout of 
laughter. “Ask Hildebrand! He 
can tell you. We had the most 
hectic row in the hunting-field 
to-day,and I honestly think my 
language matched his. Really, 
dear, I don’t wonder at your 
wanting to get me married and 
off your hands. I shall be a 
frightful example to Enid and 
Elaine if I’m still a maiden 





accorded him complete and un- 
questioning homage but be- 
tween himself and Ermine a 
state of perpetual warfare ex- 
isted. She was the one member 
of his househole whom he had 
never managed to subdue. If 
Hildebrand were a Courtenaye, 
she was a Devereux, of a fam- 
ily even older—a fact with 
which she never missed an op- 
portunity to taunt him. As a 
matter of fact, the Devereuxs 
had become decadent two gen- 
erations before and oniy this 
girl now remained—-sole bearer 
of the name. Joyce was only 
her half-sister, and possessed 
none of the wild Devereux 
blood. She had married when 
Ermine was but a baby of six 
—a motherless baby whom she 
had grieved to leave and when 
the death of her step-father oc 
curred three years later the 
child was sent to school. 

At the age of seventeen, 
quite suddenly she had de- 
clared her education to be 
complete, and after a family 
conclave she was sent to Lon- 
don to make her début under 
the auspices of Aunt Minerva, 
whose firmness of character 
was a proverb throughout the 
family. 

Joyce seldom went to town 
herself, and Hildebrand was 
certainly not the man to go in 
search of one whom he re- 
garded with such disfavor, and 
so it happened that Ermine 
and Aunt Minerva were left 
entirely to their own devices 
till the following year was well 
advanced. Then Joyce, still 
comfortably drifting, received 
the greatest shock of her life in 
the news that Aunt Minerva 
had died and Ermine was away, 
no one knew where 

Hastening to town, she 
learned that Ermine had been 
absent for some months; but 
Aunt Minerva, confined to the 
house with failing health, had 
not divulged the fact, evidently 




















aunt when they come out.” 

“I doubt if it is in you to 
love any man,” said Joyce the 
serious. “It is a terrible thing 
to have to say, Ermy, but I 
sometimes wonder if you love 
even me.” 

A peel of delighted laughter greeted 
this expression of moral uncertainty. 
Ermine bent over her sister and flung 
a careless arm round her neck. “Do 
cheer up, old thing! There’s a place in 
my heart for you. It’s only that the 
outer crust has been kept so long it 
has got a bit hard.” 

She picked up her riding-whip and 
strolled to the door, but halted there 
for a moment. “I say, Judy, don’t give 
the White Rabbit away, will you? 
He'll never set the Thames on fire, 
but he's quite a good sort.” 

“My dear, do I ever betray your 
confidence ?” said Joyce with mild in- 
dignation. 

“Not unless the Firebrand gets busy 
with red-hot pincers,” laughed back 
the girl at the door. “Ah! Hullo! I 
hear him coming. Fare thee well, 
chatelaine! I commend thee to the ten 
der mercies of thy lord.” 

She flung open the door and bowed 
low to a tall and extremely handsome 
man in early middle-age who stood on 
the threshhold 

He flung her a brief, comprehensive 
glance as he entered, paused an instant 
as if to speak, then apparently thought 


better of it and strode on, leaving her to make her exit and 
shut the door—a move which she accomplished with every 


sign of the humblest servility. 


Hildebrand Courtenaye of Courtenaye, though untitled, 
His wife, who was 


held his head very high in the county. 
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BLACK KNIGHT 


xX BY ETHEL M. DELL XX 


AUTHOR OF “CHARLES REX,” “A MAN UNDER AUTHORITY,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. BALLINGER 


Not since she charmed thousands with ‘‘Charles 
Rex’’ has Ethel M. Dell produced so fine a novel as 
“The Black Knight,’ which begins on this page. 
And, as McCall readers know, there 
can be no higher praise than this 


was 





two 


into her home with 
Ermine’s trustees, raised no objection to the 
least until she should come of age 

That event had now come and gone. Ermine was twenty 


arrangement, 


fearing that she would be de 
prived of her sponsorship and 
the very considerable increase 
to her resources which accom- 
panied it. Joyce was nearly 
out of her mind with anxiety, 
but her husband took a more 
philosophical view of the affair. 

“Wait a little! She will come back 
when the funds get low,” he said. 

She was vaguely believed to be 
abroad, but since no clue to her where- 
abouts could be found the only course 
seemed to be the one he advocated. It 
was nearly three months after Aunt 
Minerva’s death that Ermine returned, 
and then, like all Ermine’s doings, in a 
most unexpected manner. She strolied 
in upon her sister one summer aiter- 
noon as though she had not been paried 
from her for more than a day, and an 
nounced that she had just returned 
from a journey round the world. 

On the subject of her journeyings 
she was vague. She had been with 
friends of course, people her sister had 
never heard of, the Silvers. It had 
been good fun on the whole, but it was 
rather nice to be home again, and if 
no one minded, she proposed to settle 
down. 

“I'll be quite good, Judy,” she 
promised with a most unusual touch of 
wistfulness. “Give me a corner to m 
elf, and no one wil! know I’m there!” 

Joyce, greatly touched, gave her a 
warm welcome and received her back 
maternal tenderness. Hildebrand, who 


her own slender means, but she had 
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even years his junior. Her younger sister, Peggy Clarke, 
somewhat like her in appearance though without her gay 
vivacity was rather obviously watching the door. 

“Well, Ermine!” It was Miss Barnaby’s voice, brisk, 
slightly acid, that pierced the general buzz of greeting. “So 
here you are! I'm told you ought to have had the brush 


this afternoon. Were you actually in at the death?” 
“How do you do?” said Ermine. “No, I wasn’t in at the 

death. It was a murder, not a kill. They dug him out. So 

I didn’t wait for it.” Her look went beyond Miss Barnaby 
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become an estal ed t ( rte 1 order of priorit Major Bullivant, V. ¢ son of Lady 
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paying for her position there, a t which placed her upon ea-faring man and has probably been there before—your 
a somewhat different footir br r la Per riend, Lieutenant Crofton.” 
vally, he did not find her attra ( the fact that Sam laughed. “But this bally major—I’m getting rather 
other men did so increased | re r her hout I ibout him. What’s he like, Ermine? Do you think 
ening his prejudi If she onl 1 her cards well, it | t me out?” 
looked as if it would not be re she left his hor ily in the hunting-field, I should say.” Carelessly she 
for one of her ow: | his jest I haven’t the vaguest idea what he is 
But, to } incre ( r exactly what like, but almost any one could do that, couldn’t they ?” 
Ermine did not seem disposed 
to do. She would not take tl 
trouble. She was willing enou === 
to flirt, but when matters be 
came serious she invar 
laughed and went her wa 
Such was Ermine Devers 
after her desire to see the world 
had been gratified } 
When Ermine descended the 
tairs again that night ther 
was a mischievous look about 
her Her red gold hair wa } 
coiled very closely about her 
mall erect head. Her ey . 
green-brown with darting am 
ber lights, might have belonged ? 
to an impish sprite in a fair . 
tale. She wore a dress of plain 
brown velvet against which her 
skin shone dazzlingly fair It 
was true she was not beautiful 
according to the ordinary To the general astonishment Er- 
_ S tr ; 
= ion — ~ mine at once pushed back her 
mouth too large, her chin too chair and rose, ‘‘I will,’’ she said 
Sq 4 ere Was about ° ' : 
ae ee For briskly. *‘Good night, everybody!” 
that was wholly indescribable **Good night, Sam.,”’ 
It was also wholly involuntary ; 
as involuntary as the natural ‘“Ermine!”’ said her brother-in- { 
» . ith _ . ( ad 
where = pee Reng artificial law sharply. ‘‘Behave yourself.”’ 
OU err ’ Ti ux, but . P , 
— Page pt vpn She met the eyes of Major Bulli- 
reserved and secret. She in vant across the table and made a 
variably donned a mask ofl . a ; 
srineiiiienes ea tina, <atiines dindiend rude grimace. It was aimed at him 
to know too much, and be but it included the whole assem- 
hind it all was a fund of hu 
mor wherein probably lay t bled company 
a large extent her attractior 
No party was ever dull whe 
Ermine was present. Even the 
people who disapproved of her 
bad to admit that. 
Arriving in the hall, she came 
ace to face with two men in 
evening dress who had ob 
viously just arrived 
“Hullo, Sambo!” she said 
“IT knew you'd turn up!” 
The man addressed, rose at 
once to the occasion. “Oh y« 
I always turn up again,” he 
aid, “even titer I've bee 
turned down hard with a hot 
iron,” 
Her eyes took him in w 
a single shining glance that wa 
rather like the rapid pass « 
a rapier, and, smiling, went 
beyond him to the other man 
“Oh yes!” said Sam “Thi 
is Lieutenant Crofton. Great 
pal of mine, so I doubt if 
you'll like him, but I recom 
mend him to your favorabk 
regard, notwithstanding.” 
The man thus introduced 
bowed with a pleasant smik 
Awful ass—old Sam n't 
he?” he said cheerily The 
only point in his favor is that es —=>} 
he is quite undislikable—lik 
your neighbor’s dog that wag 
his tail whenever you throw a 0 it | Depends upon the nature of the chase,” said Sam. “Well, 
“And digs a hole large enough to bury you as soon as_ I think it’s rather cruel of your sister to have such a lot 
your back’s turned,” added Sam \ I am rather like it a time. We only hamper each other. And I never did 
that, I admit. All deep nature I Ermine, who _ take kindly to parsley sauce. I think I shall go away again.” 
else is her Do prime us first “Oh, I shouldn't do that,” said Ermine. “Celia Barnaby 
Her shining look came back to | r 1 upon one of the party and I know you love her. That will 
appraisingly, almost commiseratingly. He was of a somewhat eave Peggy Clarke for Lieutenant Crofton and the strong, 
nondescript type though no one could have taken him for _ silent hero for me 
anything but an Englishman. His hair was so pale that it “I knew it!” said Sam in a voice of tragedy. “Well, lead 
was almost white, his eyes were pale also with thin lashes ne to the sacrifice!” 
and negligible eyebrows, and his wi face had the t “This way |” said Ermine, indicating the drawing-room door. 
look of a plant raised in the dar He was clean-shaven, Sam Gregory stooped his long person to open it for her, 
ind his lips turned wards t 1 extent which rendered ind a buzz of voices came to them as they entered. There 
them practically in ble, a pe r which created an were several people. A tall pale man stood on the hearth- 
pression of firmness which the rest I ‘ res failed rug talking to Hildebrand, and on the couch with Joyce 
ally to tify He was tall, | I tooped rather here sat a middle-aged lady of extremely aristocratic mien 
noticeably, a characteristic whi ed | of all d hese were Sir Burton Tristram, M. P. for the division, and 
tinction. Yet he met Ermine k with complet el is wife of whom the whole county stood in awe. Beyond 
possession. Though I r knamed | the White them an elderly young lady with flashing black eyes and 
Rabbit and held hi to ridicule, there was something ron-grey hair was conversing with a dark man of military 
about him that she rather liked. As she id lto J c ispect whose handsome features bore a distinct resemblance 
he was a good sort and she marry him yet—if to those of the aristocratic Lady Tristram. Dr. and Mrs. 
left alone Gillespie sat on opposite sides of the hearth, he a man of 
‘The selected v te t he t hin are, in omething over thirty-five, she a pretty little woman about 


to the stranger. “Men enjoy that sort of thing. I don't. 
This is your cousin, I suppose ?” 

“Major Bullivant!” said Celia 

The dark man bowed and took the hand she offered with 
a conventional smile. 

“I hear you are the Diana of the neighborhood,” he said. 

She laughed—a curiously hard laugh. Her hand was barely 
in his before she withdrew it. 


“Oh, I don’t aspire to be that,” she said. “I only hunt 
foxes.” 

Conversation became general for the few minutes that 
elapsed before the announcement of dinner, and then as 


Joyce Courtenaye marshalled her guests for the dining-room, 
very suddenly Ermine appeared at Sam Gregory's side. 
“I don’t know how we're placed, but I’m going to sit by 


you,” she said. “I think it we> ‘olly decent of you to come.” 
“Is that why?” asked Sam curiously. 
She shook her head without replying. They passed out 


of the room side by side in silence 

Joyce noted her sister’s obvious resolution and fell in with 
it with a sigh of resignation. How like her to choose the 
rejected lover as partner in preference to the handsome and 
distinguished newcomer! How like her, too, to upset her 
carefully arranged programme at the last minute! She 
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oped Ermine was not deliberately trifling with Sam Gregory 

For Ermine was complex. No one had ever ruled her 
rom the first day that she walked alone. And no one had 
ver understood her. She was like a tightly closed bud 
Some day perhaps a man would touch her heart and she 
would blossom like a flower in the sunshine, blossom and 
glow, but till that day came none could penetrate the folded 
petals or view the golden treasure they contained 

Joyce suddenly realized that she was neglecting the strong, 
silent hero on her left and turned to entertain him. At first 


everybody! Good night, Sam!” 

“Ermine!” said her brother-in-law sharply. “Behave 
yourself!” 

She met the eyes of Major Bullivant across the table and 
made a rude grimace. It was aimed at him, but it included 
the whole assembled company in its outrageous mockery. 
Then, with light affection, she patted Sam’s shoulder and 
left the table. 

He sprang after her and opened the door before the 
astonished butler had recovered sufficiently to do so, and 


Come round and I'll take you to see the Kennels to 
morrow!” said Hildebrand. 

The conversation took a hunting turn, and Ermine 
monstrous behavior was temporarily forgotten. Her ck 
parture seemed in fact to leave the atmosphere considerab! 
calmer. Sam alone appeared a trifle distrait. When dinn¢ 
was over, Peggy waited for her hostess, to whisper a r 
quest that she might go and say good night to Ermine 

Joyce yielded. Certainly Peggy could bring nought but 
good influence to bear upon the delinquent. 

“Very well. Go, dear!” sh« 
aid. “But don’t be long!” 





Peggy slipped away. She and 
Ermine had been holiday-chum 
from childhood, though differ- 
ing vastly as to temperament 
Joyce had always encouraged 
the intimacy between them, but 
it had not seemed to be so 
close of late. Yet, when they 
met, they were still chums to 
all outward seeming, and the 
fair placid countenance of 
P Clarke showed no mi 
giving as to her reception a 
she paused to knock at th 
door of Ermine’s room. 

‘It’s only me,” said Peggy 
But Tl go away if you like 

“Oh, you! Wait a minut 
I'll unlock the door.” 

There came the sound of 
slippered feet and the turning 
of the key in the jock. But the 
door did not open. Peggy was 
left to admit herself. 

She did so, and found the 
room in darkness. 

“Are you in bed, Ermine? 
she said. “What is it?” 

Ermine laughed, the hard 
unnatural laugh with which sh« 
had greeted the guest of the 
occasion, 

“I thought I could stick it 
she said, “but suddenly 1 
found I couldn't All those 
mummers with their well-bred 
conventions—their smug hypor 
risies! And that pompou 
bolster next to me!” 

“My dear, you chose him for 
a neighbor,” said Peggy. 

“[ know I did. I—I wa 
being magnanimous, Peggy 
Ermine’s voice shook again on 
a note of laughter. “I thought 
you'd like to sit next the strong 
silent hero.” 

“Please don’t be silly!” said 
Peggy patiently. “You know 
that isn’t true.” 

“No, it isn’t.” Ermine: spok« 
with sudden passion. “If I'd 
thought you wanted to sit next 
him I’d have—have—oh, never 
mind what I'd have done. I’m 
tired, Peggy—fed up. Com 
and lie down by my side and 
let me tell you things, as we 
used when we were kids!” 

Peggy slipped down by her 
side. “Don’t talk, dear!” 

“Yes, I must talk, that’s just 
it. I can’t keep quiet, can’t keep 
my eyes shut even. Before you 
came, I was just lying, staring 

seeing dreadful things.” 

“Why not turn on the light ? 
said Peggy calmly. 

“That’s worse, heaps worst 
Peggy—oh, Peggy—do you re 
member the poor lady o 
































sight she had not cared for Major Bullivant, but on closer 
acquaintance her prejudice waned. He was one of those 
men who make an impression without any obvious reason 
He was very handsome in a well-bred, unobtrusive way. 
She thought he had a sarcastic, even a slightly cruel, mouth 
under his short dark moustache; but his general air was 
one of courteous attention and he showed himself quite 
ready to amuse or be amused at her behest. “Is this the 
man for Ermine?” she asked herself. 

As a matter of fact Ermine was not having a very exciting 
time, as Sam’s right-hand neighbor, Celia Barnaby, monop 
olized the whole of his attention, leaving her to converse 
with Sir Burton almost exclusively. Sir Burton was by no 
means an exciting personality. Ermine, after the fifth at- 
tempt, suddenly relinquished the struggle and lapsed into 
silence. 

Sam turned round to her. “I say, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” said Ermine. “I’m sleepy, that’s all.” 

“She is always tired after hunting,” said Joyce 
apologetically. 

“Then why doesn’t she go to bed?” said Hildebrand 
morosely. 

To the general astonishment Ermine at once pushed back 
her chair and rose. “I will,” she said briskly. “Good night, 





she went her way, laughing with unaffected gaiety 

“Devereux manners!” said Hildebrand bitterly. “Lady 
Tristram, I must beg you to excuse this lapse and I assure 
you that it will never occur again at my table.” 

Lady Tristram smiled. “I am aware,” she said, “that the 
manners of the hunting-field are sometimes apt to intrude 
into the ball-room, so it is no great surprise to me to meet 
them in the dining-room also.” 

“She will apologize,” said Hildebrand, breathing heavily. 

“Oh, I assure you there is no need,” said Lady Tristram. 

“Why don’t you take up the cudgels in her defence ?” said 
Celia Barnaby to Sam. 

He smiled vaguely. “I never bother to do that for people 
capable of defending themselves,” he said. 

Major Bullivant unexpectedly made himself heard. “Much 
may be forgiven,” he said, “to one who rides straight to 
hounds. The sporting instinct in a woman is so rare.” 

“Ermine has any amount of it,” said Peggy Clarke in her 
shy way. “I have seen her leap obstacles that very few 
others would attempt.” 

“I must look out for her in the field,” said Major Bullivant. 

Joyce turned to him thankfully. “Oh, are you going to 
hunt this season? My husband will be pleased. He has done 
so much to improve things since he took over the Mastership.” 


Shalott? We used to say it to 
gether. I am like that. The 
curse has come upon = m 
It was the knight with the coal-black curls, wasn’t it? 


“That was Sir Lancelot,’ gravely remarked Peggy. “1 
don’t think it was his fault.” 
“No, it never is,” said Ermine. “But he did it anyhow 


Do you know, Peggy, I hate men—all the men I know.” 
“You can’t hate Sam Gregory,” said Peggy with conviction 
“Sambo! Oh no, not Sambo! I’m rather fond of him in 

a silly sort of way. He’s nice and harmless, isn’t he? 

Ermine gave a little choking laugh. “But I don’t think J 

should want him for always, should you?” 

“I think you might do worse,” said Peggy wisely. “J 
think I like him better than the Lancelot man anyhow.” 

“Why does everybody expect me to marry ?” said Ermine 

“Don’t you want to?” said Peggy 
Do you?” countered Ermine. 
Peggy was silent a moment. “I should rather like to hav: 
babies,” she said then, under her breath 

Ermine made a violent movement of disarcement. “You'd 
turn yourself into a slave just for that!” she said 
contemptuously. 

“Not a slave!” protested Peggy gently. “Olive isn’t a 
slave to Donald. In fact—in fact—I sometimes think it is 
the other way round with them.” 

“It would be with Sambo,” said Ermine [Turn io page 7 
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“Bruce !” Martl 
dropped brush ind hau 
pins and ran to meet I 

They met at the top 
of the tair “Took 
our breath, didn’t I? 
he boasted 

“What's happened ? 
Her eyes shone. “Is thi 
course over? How did 
you get here?” That 


very morning she had re 
ceived a letter lamenting 
the amount of midnight 
oil an aviator must burn 
to keep abreast in the 
advanced acro-dynamic 
classes of Boston Tech 





“Fiew,” he answered 
her last question. “I’m 
awfully mussy. Just 
landed. Didn't wait to 
wash—peeled off my fly 
ing duds and_ hurried 
here.” 

“Tm ill trembl se 
he confessed, “you sur 
prised me so,” Arms 
about each othe they 
entered the bedroom, 
gay with mahogany and 
cretonnes. For the hun 


dredth time, Martha wa 
glad that when she 
married Lieutenant Bruce 
Fairing, Air Servic 
U.S. Army, she had spent 
the money left by her 
mother in making their 
home a place of charm 
once more she was 
paid by her husband's 
pleasure in the richness 
color and comfort 
“Where’s Petie-Girl?” He 
about for his red-haired baby 

“The Dodo Bird has her 
ing,” Martha told him 

Then he was in a deep chair with hei 
in his lap. “But you didn’t tell me 
she reminded him 

“Well, I was out at the Field yester 
day when a chap named Quincey 
‘Quince’ we used to call him in France 


re 


ol 

looke d 
daughter 
walk 


out 


landed in a pursuit ship. I tell you 
Martha, after weeks with nothing but 
the little training Jennies, that plane 
went straight to my head. When I 
found that Quince was staying on in 
Boston until next Tuesday, it dawned 
upon me that here was my chance to 
stretch my legs in an honest-to-goodne 
flight. I could come home and get the 
plane back in time easily. So I pulled 
wires for the week-end, left Boston at 
nine this morning, made one stop for 
cas—and here I am. Not bad time, ch? 

“Wonderful! But must vou go back 
m Monday? Can't vou stay?” 

“Sunday Can't vou be grateful for 
small favors, young lady ?” 

“Not when vou'sy been away for 
tour months 

“Darling, you can't tell me how it i 
In two more months, though, I'll be o1 
your hands for good. I can scarcely 
wait to get back. Look at this.” He 
drew from his pocket a red _ flexible 
leather note book, showing her pages 
closely covered with mathematical 
equations, diagrams, and lecture notes 
But,” eagerly, 


“T must dress.” 


“IT sure 
“there’s more of the science of aviation to be 
earned in flying than in all the curves ever plotted.” 

She kissed him and sprang up 
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happened. She had not 
lost her nerve for her- 

self. But fears for Bruce 

had begun to harass her 

When she knew he was 

to fly, an unreasoning 
nervousness seized her 
Hands icy and trembling 
i she walked the floor, un- 
able to control the hor- 
ror of her thoughts. For 
a time she had fought in 
silence. Then waking, 
screaming in the night, 
from a vision in which 
she saw him crushed 
under a plane, she told 
him of her torture. He 
laughed and comforted 
her. That was all. But 
the premonitions had not 
been quite groundless 
for sent to ferry a new 
plane to a northern fly- 
ing field shortly after, he 
had been forced by en- 
gine breakage to land in 
a small clearing §sur- 
rounded by woodland 
The plane had struck a 
stump concealed by 
| leaves, nosed over, and 
i two days later rescue 











Marrna Serrien Down Besipe Him. “Queer Asour Tuatr Resicnation,” He ComMEeNtTED 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DE FEO 


“T tell thee, my lord Fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flower, Safety.” & ® Truly, in these shining words of 
the great Shakespeare there speaks not the young Hotspur 
alone, but countless other gallant youths of our day, too—sol- 
diers, sailors and aviators—whoknow what it is to dare the high 
gods of Chance, and who snatch a fierce joy in the daring! 
& ® That there is a security of soul—a deep and immeasur- 
able content infinitely more to be desired than mere bodily 
safety, and which is purchasable only by paying the price of 
danger—every brave man knows. Does every wife understand 
this fact as completely? And would every wife—would YOU— 
be as brave in tire face of the inevitable sacrifice as is the hero- 
ine of this tensely dramatic story of our American Air Force, 
a romance of the anxious hearts that beat beneath the golden 
wings of our flying corps? Read this story by a writer new to 
McCall Street and see if you agree with Hotspur that real safety 
is achieved only by facing danger, 





have boned “The deuce he is! 


themselves at home 


The charm the Army Post. In those first davs she had thought herself the Field. Like to cc 


had been broken. She had been his goal, but his greatest possessed, toe, of his strong obsession for flying. He had “Rather!” 
need, his craving would be always not for her but for taken her up at every opportunity, using commercial air- and Peg doing?” 
“stretching his legs in the air.” planes when possible, or straining government regulations 

Nor was she altogether without understanding of that that they might fly together. In a dual-control training ship, she’s weakening. See 


need. Three years ago, at twenty-two, when she had come to 
Ohio, to take a position at McGraw Field, she had collided 


with Bruce Fairing and fallen in love 


whirlwind courtship and marriage had been a sensation of 


he had taught her to take the stick, even letting her essay 
landings now and then. It had been thrilling happiness, ab- 
solutely devoid of fear. Then before Petie-Girl’s arrival, the 
doctor had ordered her out of the air and something had 


The story of that 





“Oh, Tenny’s more in love than ever. 


| parties had found him 
: dragging his way, badly 
battered, through the 
woods with a broken leg 

Nor was that the end 
Petie-Girl had scarce 
been acknowledged a 
bona _ fide’ inhabitant 
when, testing out the 
ability of a certain plane 
to cross the Caribbean 
Sea and Gulf of Mexico 
from Panama to Florida, 
he had been caught in a 
typhoon, blown from his 
course, and—while sub- 
marine chasers combed 
the sea for him—had ar- 
rived at his goal, paint 
gone from his plane, 
holes in the wings, and a mere stub of 
a propeller whirling in the hub—grimy, 
worn, but dauntless. There had been 
months of bitter struggle between them 
after that. She had begged him to re- 
sign from the Army. A brother had 
made possible greater opportunities for 
financial success than the Army ever 
would hold. That he should refuse to 
secure his safety and usefulness for the 
happiness of their future and that of 
their child seemed to Martha beyond 
all reason. But he was obdurate, and 
in the end she had had to yield or re- 
duce their days to pe‘ty haggling. Then 
as now, the fact had been driven into 
her consciousness that while he was the 
pivot about which her life revolved, in 
his life flying was fundamental 

She glanced past her own face in the 
mirror, past the masses of red-gold hair 
he had asked her not to bob, past the 
high color of flushed cheeks to the dark 
slim laziness of the man _ contentedly 
watching her. His uniform was untidy 
trom the long flight, he had opened his 
shirt at the throat, and his fingers had 
thoroughly ruffled the dark hair before 
clasping each other behind his head; 
but his eyes, brown like the smoked 
amber of a pipe stem, kindled at her 
reflected smile, forcing up Martha’s 
barometer of happiness. 

“T must call up Tenny,” he drawled 

“You needn’t. He’s coming to dinner 
tonight,” Martha twinkled. 

These best friends know how to make 
when a fellow’s gone—” 


“Peg is coming, too. We are going to the officers’ hop at 


»me along?” 


He unbuckled his puttees. “How are Tenny 


And I believe 
what you think tonight.” 


“She doesn’t know Ten, let alone love him,” he fumed 
“Wanting him to give up flying. Why, it’s his life-work 
Old Tenny’s an artist at it.” 

“No, she’s right not to marry him if she couldn’t bear it,” 
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defended Martha. “Remember, her cousin was killed—she 
knows what it is. I admire her strength of will, for she does 
love him, dear. If I had it—” 
“I suppose I'd be a ditched divorcé,” he finished, laughing. 
“You don’t worry, though, as you used to—do you, Martha?” 
Martha lied bravely; the mirror reflected her shining eyes. 


ANDLES flickered warmly on the four faces about 
Martha’s table and on a bowl of flaming hot-house 
poppies Tenny had brought, which in their brilliance flaunted 
the flamboyance and brevity of all glory. Tenny’s was a 
sensitive face. Cheek bones too high, chin too long, skin 
weathered by all the winds of heaven, he was saved from 
homeliness by a certain grace of bearing, a charm of smile. 
He and Bruce, who had met in a German prison camp and 
escaped together, had been stationed after the war at the 
same flying field as test pilots. Tenny now smiled upon Peg, 
who seemed to recede to distances he could not reach. Bruce’s 
presence always had this effect upon her. He could not for- 
give her. For three years she had held Tenny’s rare devotion 
in the hollow of her hand, refusing to let it drift away or to 
close her hand upon it. Bruce wondered if men were becom- 
ing emasculated that nowadays it could be made a condition 
of love that they give up their work because it was dangerous. 
The party had been in high feather at the surprise of 
having Bruce with them. Tenny 
had given Bruce the news of the 


“The spunk of the spunkliest!” 

“To the flyer’s wife who keeps her husband in the air!” 
added Bruce 

“To the flyer’s wife!” repeated Tenny, his eyes drawn from 
Martha to Peg. 

A loud crow from above stairs turned each face upward. 

“Cheers from the gallery,” interpreted Bruce. “Dan, you 
must see my offspring.” 

“Let me get her.” And Tenny was on the stairs. He re- 
turned with Petie-Girl, her surprised little head sticking out 
of a pink blanket. Her eyes, the burnt amber of her father’s, 
were agape at the candles. Her hair, her mother’s gift, flamed 
goldenly atop. From the security of Tenny’s arms, she sur- 
veyed the group with shy smiles. 

“Let me have her, Tenny!” Peg with her sweetest smile 
stretched her arms to the baby. A moment of hesitation, 
then Petie-Girl came into them, dragging Tenny with her 
by a finger. The talk returned to Dan, and Petie-Girl drooped 
her heavy head on Peg’s breast and slept. 

Finally, with a little cry for the flown hours, Martha 
declared they'd have to hurry to make the dance at all. Peg 
declared she’d not have Petie-Girl waked. She’d carry her 
to bed herself. Martha asked Tenny to go with her to 
switch on the lights. Bruce found Martha standing in the 


hall like a godmother in a fairy tale, her face alight. 
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When they finally stepped out-of-doors, they lifted their 
faces instinctively to the great finger of the searchlight. 
Swinging sharply from the flying field, piercing the jewelled 
darkness with a shaft of white. 

“Night-flying tonight,” observed Peg happily, and it was 
as if she announced herself a convert to a new creed. 

Late the next afternoon Martha was surprised again by 
the sound of a key in the lock, then the muffled call of her 
name. Then Bruce was in the doorway, gray-white, stricken, 
trembling. “‘Tenny!” he cried hoarsely. “Tenny—” and would 
have collapsed but for her arms. 

“Bruce,” she cried, “Bruce—listen to me! You were fiv- 
ing. Tenny crashed—did he? Bruce, he isn’t—?” 

She was aware of the door-bell, persistently ringing. The 
sound penetrated even Bruce’s consciousness, recalled him to 
himself. Strength returned to his limbs; he straightened, then 
sank to the edge of the bed, rocking, fighting for control. 
Still the bell harassed, commanded the house. 

“It’s Harley,” he got out. “Go down and let him in. I'll 
I'll be there in a minute.” 

In nervous haste, she opened the door to the grizzled, 
anxious-faced Post surgeon. “Oh, Major Harley—” He took 
her hand. “Bruce has told me nothing.” 

“The two planes were acrobating,” he told her, “beautiful 
flying, scores watching. Wings of Tenny’s plane collapsed 

Looked like paper fluttering out 
Plane went into dive. Engine 





Field. Tests on his new parachute rr 





were being run, and Martha in- 
terrupted to laugh over a news- 
paper headline that had given 
Tenny the hoary title of “Father 
of Safety Devices.” Tenny men- 
tioned a new speed monoplane 
that had just been delivered; 
Bruce’s eyes grew newly alert and 
he suggested that he and Tenny 
have a bit of combat practice the 
next afternoon 

Feeling Peg’s withdrawal of 
ympathy, Bruce was unable to 
resist a gay: “Better come with 
us, Peggy!” And __ beautifully 
poised, her voice soft but her 
blue eves steely, Peg tossed off 
her ultimatum, “When that awful 
expression, ‘They all come to it,’ 
ceases to be a byword for flyers, 
perhaps I'll fly. Certainly not 
before.” 

“A hang-over from a dead lan- 
guage,” Bruce scoffed. “We don’t 
all come to it. Behold Ten and 
yours truly carrying on for years.” 

“Tt used to be true, perhaps,” 
Tenny modified, “but you are 
safer in the air today than motor- 
ing on a crowded road. Statistics 
bear that out, I dare say. The 
casualties from auto smash-ups 
last year were tremendous.” 

“Statistics?” Peg contended. 
“But no woman believes in them. 
Does she Martha?” 

“Ves, I believe,’ Martha ad- 
mitted. “But flyers’ wives do bet- 
ter, Peg. They just don’t think.” 

Exclamations over Martha’s 
begging of the question were cut 
short by the door-bell and to the 
noise of almost rowdy greetings 
Bruce led in Lieutenant Dan 
Devereux, formerly of McGraw 
Field, just flown in from Cali- 
fornia. Half bashful cub, half 
clown, Dan held his own niche 
in their hearts. 

“What's this I hear of your 
falling in love, Dan?” asked 
Martha, when he was seated. All 
shouted at the brick red that 
followed Martha’s random shot, 
and Dan had to produce the 
story, ending with: “I don’t 
know how it happened; but all 
of a sudden I had on her finger 
the piece of glass that springs the 
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plunged six feet into ground, 
Tenny underneath. Bruce saw it 
} all, landed immediately. Unfor 
tunately, Tenny didn’t wear his 
parachute.” 

“Why, he never flew without 
| it,” cried Martha, “he helped de- 
sign it.” 

“I know. It seems he had sent 
it to be repacked. Ordered it back 
in time for this flight with Bruce 
Didn’t come. There’d been an 

unusual number of visitors and 
reserves were all out. Bruce had 
started up, not knowing about 
the row. Tenny, saying he'd 
chance it once, hopped in his ship 
and followed Bruce. Life’s queer. 
Many men will owe their lives to 
Tenny’s chute, but when he 
needed it, it wasn’t there.” 

“Only last night—” began 
Martha, and ended with a sob, 
“Oh, Peg—Peg!” 

“They all come to it,” Peg had 
said. That was the byword about 
flyers. 

She felt Bruce’s arm about her 
shoulders. “Don’t cry, Martha. 
Hurry to Peg, won’t you? I'll get 
in touch with you somehow later.” 

Again tears came—for Tenny, 
for herself, for Bruce. Could she 
go on forever secretly nagged by 
dread, nervous at the sudden 
ringing of the telephone, faint at 
an unexpected telegram? Perhaps 
if she begged him, now that fly 
ing had dealt him this bitter 
blow, he would listen. As she 
| drove through town, newsboys 
were screaming Tenny’s death. 

Peg knew. Still and white, she 
was putting things into a suitcase 
open on the bed. “I’m going with 
Bruce to Tenny’s mother,” she 
said, and Martha helped her 
pack. Suddenly Peg’s chilled hand 
clutched her. “Martha,” she said 
| desperately, “I could kill myself 
for the coward I’ve been. Tenny 
and I have loved each other for 
two years. But I’ve listened to 
my family, who coddled me, I’ve 
listened to my _ scared yellow 
streak and to my perversity that 
begrudged his loyalty to flying. 
I could kill myself.” 

“Then you think you were 
wrong—that flying was worth 
his life?” Martha’s voice was 





























big surprise on a fellow’s life 








insurance policy.” 

“That’s the way to fall in 
love,” approved Bruce. 

“Cornelia’s people weren't very 
happy about me,” sa.’ Dan. 
“Didn’t like the idea of my fly- 
ing—offered to back me if I'd go 
into some nice safe business. But she was a trump. Stood 
right by me. We fellows know it takes no special grit to be 
a flyer. But to be a flyer’s wife, taking us for the poor dubs 
we are in the first place, sticking the flying, standing by 
through our bone-head accidents—that takes grit.” 

“But it is you who come crashing down,” said Peg a little 
breathlessly. Only Martha sensed that Peg’s back was 
almost to the wall. 

“But that’s what people don’t seem to understand. There’s 
nothing to a crock-up.” A grave sweetness touched the 
rollicking voice. “It’s a clean death. Better than Gregg’s 
going by inches with T. B. or Grove’s six days’ agony with 
pneumonia. It’s a little sooner for some of us, but what does 
that matter? It is you those years are long for—if you cared. 
Here’s te the flyer’s wife!” He lifted his glass to Martha, 
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“Martha,” he touched her hand. “You look adorable. Dan’s 
love story carried me back. It’s all new and magic, Martha—” 

“Didn’t you see?” she breathed. “Dan started it; Petie- 
Girl finished it. I told you Peg was weakening—” 

Steps on the stairs, in the room, and on Tenny’s face an 
ineffable expression. “Martha—Bruce, old man, congratu- 
late me.” His quiet voice trembled. Within the circle of his 
arm, they saw not the Peg, cool and haughty, they had seen 
all evening, but a flaming Peg, shining through her tears. 


hard. 

“IT only know that if I could 
have these two years back, I 
wouldn’t care if both our bodies 
were broken into little bits. Bod- 
ies don’t seem to matter, some- 
how. But I didn’t know that 
until just now. And how can I remember last night without 
remembering all the months I’ve cheated us of ? Oh, darling—” 

Grief had made Peg illogical, Martha decided the next 
night when alone. She had just returned from the station 
where Peg and Bruce with a gray, flag-draped box bearing 
the Air Service insignia had started for Vermont. Peg had 
forgotten that had Tenny listened to her, he’d be alive at 
this moment. 

That very evening Martha wrote to the brother who had 
long wanted Bruce in his business: 

“He goes straight from Vermont to Boston to finish his 
course. If you will go to him, Jimmy dear, he may listen 
For he loved Tenny very dearly and is sick over his loss. I 
feel it may be the psychological moment to suggest such a 
change. Before he left, I begged him [Turn to page 78) 
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off the refrigerator and the dining room 





T a quarter to five G. Calder Wil 
A= III, slid out of the buffing 
room ol the Willian Cutlery 
dodged past the door 


Company's factory | 
of his grandfather’s little office, and into 
his own personal washroom, which wa 
a glorified tool closet with a window in 
it, where hung his decent mohair suit 
and his clean shirt and tie. In the mirror 
above the washbowl he surveyed himself 
His nose was greenish with grease and 
both eyes gloomed out of shadows of 
black graphite. Trickles of perspiration 
had left white trails down his cheeks 

“A hunkie!” G. Calder insulted his 
youthful reflection in the glass, “just a 
blame dirty hunkie.” 

But there was little of the 
scorn in that remark which 


essence ol 
would have 


characterized it six weeks earlier Six 
weeks before, G. Calder had never set 
foot in the factory which his grand 
father had founded and his father 


built up, except on the painful peri- 
odic occasions when he found it neces 
sary to trail his father over the plant on 
a quest after money In those days a 
hunkie had been to him an obnoxious and 
negligible creature who pursued an entire 
existence inside one pair of loathly overalls 
and did stupid things to whirring ma 
chines which were probably essential but 
looked tiresome. But now, with the il 
luminating experience of that six weeks 
behind him, G. Calder knew better. He 
knew what the hunkies and the other 
grimed and more or less contented hordes 
who poured down the iron stairs of the 
Williams plant at noon, did. And he ad- 
mitted, graciously, that most of them did 
things pretty well. There was a certain 
quality of respect in the tone in which 
G. Calder called himself a hunkie—and 
it must be admitted, a faint, underlying 





table is out in the garage.” 

“Oh gosh—I forgot that 
dance!” 

“T had your flannels pressed. They were 
a mess. I ’phoned Emily you'd be there 
at nine.” 

Out of the babble G. Calder had ex 
tracted but one word. “Emily? Do I 
have to go after Emily?” 

“Why certainly—you always do go after 
her don’t you? Why the sour peeve on 
the crowd all of a sudden?” 

“The trouble with girls is that they’re 
so blamed shallow,” G. Calder waxed 
heavily oratorical. “No ideals—no am- 
bitions—no vision. Foolish little moths 
that’s what they are. I hadn’t thought 
about this blamed dance. I'd planned to 
go somewhere else.” 

“Go where? Over on the west side? 
What have you got over there—a cannery 
queen or a dill pickle saleslady ?” 

“That’s my own affair,’ growled G 
Calder. “I suppose I'll have to waste my 
time on your insipid party since you've 
got it started, but I warn you it’s the 
last time. I work hard all day—” 

“Tagging Granddad around in your 
doggy little overalls—and looking wise—” 
shrilled Scoot, with jeers. 

“Work hard all day,” pursued her 
brother, obliviously, “and I have a right 
to my leisure.’ 

He stalked out solemnly, marring the 
dignity of his exit somewhat by forgetting 
his hat and having to return for it meekly 
Girls made him sick! Emily, with her 
mess of red hair, swinging her legs about 
and pretending that she couldn’t stand 
ginger ale unless somebody put something 
in it. Emily probably never wore an 
apron with little ruffled pockets, in her 
life. And as for recognizing the sublime 


confounded 








note of pride 

He had been working with Grandfather 
that day, helping tear down the buffing Hi 
room, and twice the engineering chap ; 
who was superintending the job had turn 
ed to G. Calder and respectfully listened 
: his suggestions. And this not because 
he was the son of the boss either Engineers, who came 
from “outside” cared nothing for bosses nor sons of bosses 

The only concession that G. Calder enjoyed, due to hi 
relationship to the Williams family was the little private 
washroom, where he could keep a clean suit of underwear 
and a bottle of stuff for removing the grease from beneath 
his nails. Through the little window of cloudy glass one 
could see the street, and if a new little car happened t 
park just outside the quadrangle gate where the foremen 
and shipping bosses and machinists went out at night, one 
could see through this window the girl who happened to b 
driving the cheap little car 

A canny observation of the unities of time and action 
had taught G. Calder that any little car predestined to wait 
outside that gate was bound to arrive there at five minutes 
to five, precisely Ten minutes was not much time in 
which to transform a smutty-eyed, filthy-clawed, indiffer 
ent looking factory hand into a cleanly youth who might 
be the son of anybody—somebody comfortably middle- 
class preferred ai present. But at five minutes to five ex- 
actly G. Calder stepped out, still a bit shiny and dampish 
about the borders, but very neat in a cotton pongee shirt 
costing two dollars and a broken bow tie costing fifty 
cents 

In the little alley he catapulted head on, into Grandfather 
He was still grimed and baggy, but his old eyes shone and 
in his hand he carried a worn, greasy pinion 

“Look a” this here,” he interposed himself and the bit of 
steel between his grandson and the precious outer air. “See 
how it’s worn on this side? This shaft wasn’t balanced 
Know how many pulleys it’s worn out? Eighty-one! You 
quittin’? I didn’t hear the whistle. In a hurry, ain't you?” 

“It’s blowing now,” declared G. Calder, writhing away 


“I’ve got to go—got an errand to do—errand for Mother.’ 

“Huh? Now—see this steel hers Grandfather was a 
good old scout, but there were times when he was a mild 
pest. But G. Calder was gone. Like a flash he made for 
the quadrangle gat Already the foremen and machinists 


were trickling out He could hear the roar of a little cat 
being started He hurried He'd miss her again, likely 
Yes, there she was, backing the car away from the curb 
Her father, the pompous old boss of the machine shop, sat 
beside her G. Calder leaned against the gate disgustedly, 
and at that minute the girl in the car turned and saw him 
She smiled, he was sute of it. Very fleeting that smile, but 
enough. G. Calder went back to get his hat, walking con- 





dignity of labor, Emily wouldn’t know 








Escarep Into THe Garpen Onty To Discover Emity Jones 


It isn’t always true that the sweet, 
old-fashioned, home -loving and 
home-making girl turns out to be the 
one a fellow loves! This story 
tells why! 


fidently, and with self-respect. The great men of the plant 
were drifting out now, the silent, near-sighted edgers and 
workers in the tempering department; men who were wiz 
ards in steel. G. Calder nodded to these bent-shouldered 
gentlemen respectfully. An old man named Vilburg, who was 
so expert that the company carried insurance on his fingers 
and eyesight, stopped and grinned blandly. “Bad luck some 
more, hey?’ he chuckled. “Listen, once—vou want me to 
tell you where lives that machine boss, Perkins—hey ?” 

G. Calder colored hotly. “No, thank you, Vilburg,” he 
returned with dignity. “I—I know where he lives. I’m 
just going in after my hat.” 

“Yah,” jeered Vilburg, “Yah—dot’s right. Nobody 
should go home mitout a hat!” And he heaved his vast 
stomach up and down to the imminent danger of his 
trouser belt 

G. Calder ducked into the office, followed by the huge 
mirth of the old Swiss. In the presence of his father he 
stiffened and looked stern and very old. His sister Susan, 
called Scoot, sat there jingling the keys of the old family 
car 

“You needn’t wait for me,” announced G. Calder. “I’m 
going down town. Tell Mother not to wait dinner.” 

“There isn’t any dinner,” declared Scoot. “We're eating 


what it meant. He tried to imagine Em- 
ily driving home a tired father in a 
slightly soiled black sateen shirt, but the 
picture refused to register. Emily wouldn’t 

“T'll go and get her,” he thought, “and 
take her to the dance—and then I'll beat 
it till it’s time to go home. I’m off the whole crowd.” 

Emily was sitting out a dance with Tom Butler in the cool 
seclusion of the Williams butlers’ pantry when G. Calder 
melted inconspicuously out of the festivities around ten 
o'clock, and ran across the grass behind the syringa bushes 
to the garage. Fortunately the old car had a little gas in 
it, and he backed it out quietly and drove away through 
the alley. 

On the west side it was quiet. Decent, high-minded 
working people sat on their decent little porches, while 
lawn sprinklers refreshed their little patches of grass, their 
geraniums and nasturtiums. 

Phonographs played, swings creaked, and occasionally 
couples wandered bareheaded, very slowly. Some of the 
houses were lighted and one could see inside if he drove 
slowly. 

At a certain corner he drove slowly. The house there was 
a little larger than its neighbors and had a new little tin 
garage. He noted with some disappointment that it was 
dark below, but upstairs in a front room was a light. He 
rolled the car against the opposite curb and waited. He'd 
see her, perhaps. He wondered what her name was? Per- 
kins—Dorothy—Dorothy Perkins—that wouldn’t do? He'd 
heard it somewhere. 

Some one was moving behind the lace curtain. Now a 
hand reached for the shade. G. Calder yearned toward 
that hand—until he saw that it was huge and hairy, the 
hand of the boss of the Williams machine shop. He 
kicked in the clutch with some irritation. But for that 
confounded dance he’d have gotten out early, in time to 
catch a glimpse of her in a ruffled apron, perhaps, as she 
dropped into the porch swing with the happy sigh of the 
industrious woman who knows that the dish cloth is scalded 
and the milk bottle out. Now he would have to go back 
and drink sickening punch and dance a couple of times 
with Emily Jones. 

“Tomorrow night,” threatened G. Calder, as he slammed 
the car into the garage, “I’m going to talk to her- 
grease or no grease!” 

At twenty minutes to five the next afternoon G. Calder 
was primed and ready, his deep plot laid, and in part re- 
hearsed. From the door of the little alley beyond the grind- 
ing room he could see that part of the quadrangle from 
which Perkins, the machine foreman, must emerge when the 
whistle blew. He posted himself, the worn steel pinion 
which Grandfather had showed him, in his hand. He had 
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chosen the spot at which he would intercept Perkins—a 
place some three feet from the curb where there was an 
oily spot. A drift of steam over the boiler house made him 
stiffen. Old Pat Swanitz was bearing down on the whistle 
lever. Now the hoot of it tore the air apart. People clam- 
ored out the gate. G. Calder moved with them. Perkins 
was coming now. G. Calder advanced. On the sidewalk, 
where from the tail of his eye he could see a pink dress and 
a saucy hat, he planted himself in front of the machine 
boss. “Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Perkins—after hours, I 
know—but we've got a problem in the maintenance—I’m 
Williams, you know—George the Third. Wish you’d laok at 
this a minute?” 

Perkins fingered the worn pinion frowning. “What’s 
wrong with it?” he demanded. , 

“Notice how it’s worn? How do you do?” This to the 
girl with a courtly—Oh very courtly nod! He moved nearer 
“Evidently the shaft isn’t hung right. Or it may be the 
steel. That’s what I wanted to ask you Mr. Perkins. Would 
you mind looking at it—and letting me know? I could 
come out after it—if it wouldn’t bother you?” 

“Nothin’ wrong with the steel,” argued the old man, 
bruskly. “Ain’t no gear goin’ to wear forever.” He moved to 
hand back the pinion, but G. Calder was already out of 
reach. 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Perkins,” he was saying. “I'll 
drop by for it later. We appreciate your help—in fact 
you’re the only man in the plant who can really tell us 
what we want to know.” And he vanished through the 
gate leaving the old foreman staring after him, bewildered. 

He was still the earnest young mechanic when at eight 
o’clock he rang the door-bell of the Perkins house. Mr. Per- 
kins, it appeared, was not at home. Mrs. Perkins—marvelous! 
—was not at home either, All this information from Anna- 
belle—why hadn’t he guessed that her name was Annabelle? 
—who regretted the absence of her parents, sweetly, but 
failed to suggest that Mr. Williams await their return. Mr. 
Williams himself suggested this. He was sorry to be a 
nuisance, but the matter of Mr. Perkins’ decision in re- 
gard to the quality of steel in a piece of machinery was 
pretty important to the maintenance department—and she 
knew how it was when a chap was trying to get ahead in his 
job, give the best that was in him—working up from the 
bottom without any favors just because he happened to 
be born a Williams? 

Yes, Annabelle knew. 


dimly remembered seeing cleaner dish towels hanging in 
his mother’s kitchen—but then probably the machine de- 
partment wasn’t paid enough. In the meantime the lemonade 
progressed, . Annabelle brought out some little cakes. 

“I made these today,” she announced, with that dropping 
of the eyes accompanied by a demure smile which Scoot 
would have vulgarly called “lighting up the welcome sign.” 

They ate the cakes in the kitchen so as not to scatter 
any crumbs for Annabelle to clean up next morning. G. 
Calder liked kitchens, they were so intimate. You could 
tell a girl she was pretty, against a background of water 
tank and refrigerator, when such remarks might sound 
fresh on a porch. 

At ten Mrs. Perkins returned. G. Calder decided that he 
did not care so much for her. She was slender and dark 
like her daughter, but the dainty little pout in Annabelle’s 
lips had hardened into a dry determination in her mother. 

“You're old George Williams’ son?” she enquired, “Oh—- 
I see—his grandson! You must be pretty young then—I 
remember when George C. got married. Do you stay down 
to the works, too? Annabelle’s been wanting to work, but 
I say let her father support her. I don’t believe in hu- 
moring men—making things too easy for ’em.” 

G. Calder decided not to wait longer for Perkins and the 
pinion. “May I come again?” he asked Annabelle. “You 
don’t know what a privilege it is meeting good wholesome 
people. Could you go to ride tomorrow night, if we got 
back early?” 

“T don’t think Mother would approve—she’s sort of old- 
fashioned. But you can come if you want to. We'll make 
taffy.” 

G. Calder steered the old car homeward in a dream. 
Taffy! There was a girl left in the world then who didn’t 
want to jazz or joy ride—a girl who could make cakes and 
can tomatoes and who minded her mother. The dream lasted 
until he reached the front steps and found his mother and 
Susan waiting for him, humped on cushions in the dark. 

“Your father wanted the car, Georgie,” his mother re- 
proached him mildly. “He had to meet a steel man down 
at the hotel.” 

“He went off on the street-car spouting flames,” added 
Scoot, “Where on earth do you buy such awful shirts? Have 
you joined the Shear-Wipers’ Social club or is this a mas 
querade? The west side’s the place for you in that rig.” 
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“You ought not to attempt gentle irony, Susan,” G. Calder 
was solemnly scornful. “It’s a gift you haven't got.” 

“He’s got a girl, Mother,” explained Susan blandly, “over 
on the west side. Heinie Vilburg told me. Her name is 
Annabelle something and Georgie hangs around the gate 
every day when she comes after her soggy old father in a 
flivver. She’s fifteen and she quit school in the third grade, 
but she’s got a sweet nature—” 

“Oh, shut up! You make me sick. Just because a girl’s 
good and wholesome, just because she’s not a fresh little 
flapper with her hair cut off and her—” 

“But Georgie,” interrupted his mother, “what about 
Emily ?” 

“Don’t call me Georgie! As for Emily—” An eloquent 
gesture dismissed Emily, obliterated her as you might say. 
“Emily’s too wise! Besides this is all reeking rot. I’ve 
barely met Annabelle Perkins—barely met her. She’s good 
and wholesome—” 

“You said that before,” drawled Scoot, crossing her 
shameless silk stockings. “All right for Annabelle. She’s a 
holiroly. She can do no wrong. Don’t ever let her see 
me, Georgie. She'd be horrified to see what you're brother 
to. As for your degraded, bridge-playing parents—’ 

“Oh, shut up!” ordered G. Calder miserably, plunging into 
the house. Of course he would be persecuted. Hadn't 
every non-conformist, every man who asserted his own in- 
dividuality, suffered more or less? People had once laughed 
at Rockefeller for buying nickel socks but John D. had 
kept on buying them and collected the interest on the other 
seventy cents. 

The taffy pulling at the Perkins home was slightly 
marred by the intrusion of an obnoxious individual named 
Tschumy, who was a polisher at the Williams plant. 
Tschumy wore silk shirts to work in the mornings and then 
took them off and paraded insolently about the factory 
with white firm muscles rippling beneath his scanty under- 
shirt. G. Calder felt a lofty scorn for such crudeness. 

Tschumy, it appeared, was an old friend of the family 
especially of Mrs. Perkins. Annabelle seemed to know him 
fairly well, though she was quiet and shy. Nothing shy about 
Tschumy, however. 

“Gettin’ swanky, ain’t you, makin’ dates with the boss?” 
he bantered Annabelle. “That'll be soft for you when you 
come down to strop razors. Pretty soft, I'll say!” 

“She ain’t goin’ to 
strop razors,” asserted 


” 








She was prettier than he 
had thought. Her soft, 
black hair lay cloudily 
over her forehead, her 
chin was demure, and she 
had a trick of casting 
down her eyes, though he 
saw that there was fire in 
them, and that her lower 
lip had a stubborn little 
curve that probably could 
be a pout. That was all 
right. He liked women 
with spirit. 

Would Mr. Williams sit 
out here? Mr. Williams 
was delighted. It was 
kind of warm, wasn’t it? 
She’d noticed it that day 
because she’d been help- 
ing Mother put up toma- 
toes. O, yes—she could 
cook? Her tone implied 
that of course all girls 
could cook! 

G. Calder expanded. 
Somebody played “Ki- 
lauea” next dcor. “That 
tune fits a night like this, 
doesn’t it?” he suggested. 
“Do you dance?” 

“Not very well. Mother 
won’t let me go to public 
places—and you can’t 
very well in houses— 
where you're always 
bumping into the furni- 
ture.” 

“Tt’s good to find a 
mother once in a while 
who cares what her 
daughter does!” orated G. 
Calder sternly, “Not 
many of them do.” 

Father and Mother 
Perkins being further de- 
layed, Annabelle present- 
ly invited him in to have 
some lemonade. G. Calder 
followed her brightly into 
the kitchen. “I'll squeeze 
the lemons,” he offered. 

“We haven’t any lemon 
squeezer,” apologized An- 
nabelle. “I’m sorry the 
kitchen’s such a mess but 
we were so tired when 
we finished canning—” 

“Tt’s immaculate,” de- 
clared Calder. This was 











Mrs. Perkins. “I’m goin’ 
to raise her a lady if I’ve 
got to fight everybody to 
do it.” 

“You mustn’t mind 
Harry,” apologized Anna- 
belle, when the primitive 
Tschumy departed. “I’ve 
been knowing him ever 
since we were kids in the 
Greene Grammar, two 
years ago. He likes to 
get Mother going.” 

“I’m glad you don’t 
care for that sort of chap,” 
averred G. Ca’der. “Tsch- 
umy’s all right of course, 
I guess he’s a pretty good 
polisher, but he doesn’t 
give the company the best 
that’s in him. He’s chiefly 
interested in pay day—you 
know the type. No ideals, 
no vision. Now you—” 

“Yes, I look ahead a 
lot. I get that from 
Mother. She thinks about 
the future all the time. 
She’s pretty ambitious. 
Are you going to bring 
your car out here tomor- 
row night? Mother might 
let me go if you ask her?” 

Mrs. Perkins reluctant- 
ly consented to let Anna- 
belle go. “I keep my girl 
careful, Mr. Williams, I 
tell you that. And I’m ex- 
pecting you to be a 
gentleman.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Per- 
kins. I appreciate your 
confidence.” 

Getting the car invol- 
ved cleverness, not to em- 
ploy a more brutal term. 
While the family were ne- 
gotiating dessert G. Cal 
der slipped out the back 
door, thankful that the 
garage was far back. It 
was tough on Mother, los- 
ing her evening ride, but 
presently when he got a 
little more salary at the 
plant he would buy him- 
self a quiet little roadster 
appropriate to the man 
who would some day of 
course own the Wil- 
liams plant. 














partly true. The stove 





was a bit dingy and there 
was a worn spot on the 


we “SHE Has Cur Orr Her Harr!” 
oilcloth and G. Calder “&“— “Tl Hap A Huncn Sue’p Do It. 


Surittep Susan Wi tiramMs To Her MoruHer 
I Wisn You’p Loox At Georcir’s Face 


“Let’s drive on the 
ms ws east side,” suggested An- 
" nabelle. [Turn to page 70] 
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One Does Nor KNow Wuen Tuts Woman Witt Be Yoorish AND Wuen Sue Witt Be Wist—Painled by Davin Rosinson 


Lhe GREAT LOVE HEROINES of “tre WORLD 
CATHERINE THE GREAT oF RUSSIA 


x BY W. L. GEORGE 3% 


NNATHERINE, Empress of Russia, hardly J 1 e cic ] his—the n > attainments of the Princess worked together, 
ee ee Nothing more paradoxical than this—the story of th a. 
¢ deserves the title of “Great.” To a N thing ed paradoxical than t ory of the so that when the Princess attained fifteen she 
WY certain extent she can claim to have German princess who became the absolute ruler of Rus- was summoned to the court of St. Petersburg 
affected Russia—because she was a warrior by sid, and more Russian than the Russians themselves. It is to become the betrothed of her cousin, the 
temperament and set back her frontiers. But : : sagt Grand Duke Charles Peter, heir presumptive 
that is not much. Conquest is nothing; con told to you by the late W. L. George, the English feminist, to the Russian throne. It was at this time 
sol yn is eve : at she ¢ . > ne f Catherine. She 
olidation is everything. said to have understood women better than any other that she adopted the name of Catherine. She 
It is only fair to call Catherine a creature ‘ ; also gave up the Lutheran religion and ac 
her period. Born in 1729 she lived till 1796 man. Certainly he had need of all his astuteness, of all cepted the Greek Orthodox faith, in which she 
thus compassing most of the eighteenth cen om bas ee: . =o was educated by a Russian prelate. 

s knowledge of feminine psychology, in describing and 4 ) ne 
tury, that wonderful century of mental ex hi kn ledge of fe menene Psyc - By, desc ‘ibi ae ane Though she was only fifteen she determined 
citement, popular upheaval, cynicism and explaining the mad career of this woman against whose to make herself fit for her destiny, to Russian- 
nation building. Had she been born a hundred ¥ . ee ‘ ws; ize herself. She determined to learn Russian, to 

very quality history can place only a question mark. On a 3. 
vears earlier, her career would have been less tat shin y q aa prace y a q i rk speak it well, which is always a difficult task; 
exciting because she would have been less in the cover of this magazine appears Neysa McMein’s con- and since she now belonged to the Greek 
fluenced, and would have remained merely ception of the Empress Orthodox church, she would know its laws 
barbaric sovereign. Had she been born a hun 


and its practices. Thus we find the young 
Princess withdrawing often from the revelry 
of the court to sit with her books and her 
masters. She was not beautiful, but pleasing 
The picture which lies before the present 
writer shows a rather plump girl (who was 
destined to be stout), dark hair thrown back 
from a fine, intelligent forehead, with which 
contrasts a distinctly foolish nose and mouth 


dred years later, it is difficult to say what thi 
Russian compound with Victorianism would 
have achieved in the nineteenth century 
Catherine was not actually in the line of the 
Russian throne. She obtained it by marriage 
by force, possibly by murder; she maintained 
herself in the same way She herself stated 
that in her policy she was guided by “circun 





tances, conjectures, and conjunctions.” In In that face we find a hint of humor in the 
fact, she was guided by nothing at all, except the lover of eyes, but for the rest, heaviness, dullness. One does not know 
the day or a fit of temper when this woman will be foolish and when she will be wise 
Catherine was born at Stettin, as Princess Sophie of One cannot discover sensuality in the features, but this no 


Anhalt-Zerbst, daughter of a Major-General in the Prussian The young Princess was as well educated as a girl could be doubt would be excluded from a court portrait. 


Army, Prince Christian Augustus. To the brother of this in those days, for she had a natural curiosity, which showed With her inclination towards learning and order, Catherine, 
prince the Empress Elizabeth had been betrothed, and no _ itself all through her life. Without being essentially western, at the age of fifteen, was precipitated into a court which 
doubt there ran through her mind a certain sentimentality, she was infinitely more intelligent than any Russian con- amounted to a small town café of ill-fame. This must be 
which inclined her to his brother and therefore to his niece. temporary. Therefore, the sentiment of Elizabeth and the borne in mind when [Turn to page 106] 
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xx BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 3 
ILLUSTRATED BY MEAD SCHAEFFER 
The ghostly clatter of hoofs that resound through this tale the echoes and dead odors of desolation, 


ENISE VAY, beautiful young aristo- 
D crat and former maid-of-honor to 

the empress-queen, has been en- 
trusted by the royal family of Hungary with 
the secret of St. Stephen’s emeralds. She had 
hoped that her brother would be able to 
obtain these for the deposed king, but her 
brother was killed by the mob which con 
trolled Buda-Pest in the turbulent days fol 
lowing the World War. Her only ally is a 
young American, Andrew Brull, who has 
twice saved her from one Tibor Szamuelly, 


are those of the dead—riding hard for their revenge for 
those ghastly days and nights of Budapest under the Red 
Terror. They motivate one of the finest novels of mystery 


and romance written in the last decade— 
Louis Joseph Vance’s master piece 


stole on through State chambers as dismal in 
their desuetude, found what had been the 
private cabinet of Kings, located the cache 
of St. Stephen’s emeralds, felt the panel in 
the wainscoting yield to prescribed manipula- 
tion of its carving, and once more gazed, 
breathless, on the baleful beauty which 
quickened in those seven superb stones when 
her little torch deranged their ancient sleep. 

And then she made to retrace her way to 
the place where her Andrew waited, but at 





a Bolshevist who is infatuated with her. 


LL at once the street door flew open as | 

though a special fury of the storm had 
forced it. Like something borne on the 
wings of the rain-wet wind she swept into 
the bright foyer of the Ritz and, slightly dis- 
concerted by her swift deliverance from that 
night of elemental anarchy to this oasis of 
luxury in cynical repose, halted and uncer- 
tainly gazed about her. 

The foyer and the octagonal lounge at 
that hour held a fair mob of guests in din- 
ner dress and the bright uniforms of the 
Allies, smoking, sipping, chattering in a 
dozen tongues, for all the world as if no 
soul amongst them dreamed that Red ter- 
ror had since nightfall been loosed upon the 
devoted city. Or so eyes saw them that 
still were dilate with looking on the work 
of demons in the streets. 

Those polite folk were, however, and al- 
most to the last man, pretty much on edge 
That tempestuous entrance caused more 
than one to stir uneasily and shy an appre- 
hensive eye toward the door. But seeing 
what outwardly was merely a young gentle- 
man with dripping hat and cloak, whose 
pallor and wide eyes were not surprising | 
in a person so distinctively national, whose | 
striking good looks were still not too deli- | 
cate for a cadet of an aristocratic line to | 
boast, and who, finally, was much too youth- 
ful to have had any hand in this latest 
coup-d’etat, everybody dismissed the new- 
comer as nobody that mattered and re- 
turned attention to the evening’s crop of H 
rumors 

The young person so lightly rated didn’t 
mind that; but repaired directly to the bu- 
reau of the Ritz administration, where per- 
severance was ultimately repaid by one ear 
of a half-distracted under-manager. 

“Herr Brull, of the American Mission—is 
he in his room, please?” It appeared, how- 
ever that the gentleman had gone out some 
hours since. “But did he leave no word for 
me, Herr Vaczi?” 

“You are Herr Vaczi? Very well: here’s \| 
the key to Doctor Brull’s room. You’re to 
wait there.” 

The girl took the key with muttered 
thanks, and hurried into the lift, whose at- 
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To Tett Me; I Can Sere By Your 
SMe You Gor Away WitH 
Wuatever You WERE AFTER” 


the first turning, as like as not, lost it: wan- 
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1] dered through endless chains of passages and 
chambers, opened at last a small door at 
random, and found she had strayed into 
| a wing of the Royal Palace which housed 
| Ministries of the parvenu Republic. 

From the door she looked through a small 
| and dusky antechamber to a large room, 
well lighted, where several people were 
| grouped round a ponderous long table, every 
one intently observing a gloomy gentleman 
who, slouched down in a chair of State, 
| was paying heed, apparently, to naught in 
i all this hollow world but the courses of 
i his own profound thoughts. 

But one actor in this wake-play was 
speaking at the moment, a youngish man 
who was holding a stagey pose over the 
disconsolate man and reading aloud to him. 

Concluding, the speaker slapped the doc- 
ument down before the tragic tenant of the 
great chair, dipped a pen and with a flour- 
ish offered it: “Sign!” 

The malcontent unwillingly sat up, “But,” 
he offered to dispute in a petulant croak, 
| “Soviet rule in Hungary—” 

“Is already an established fact, I tell 
you!” the other’s falsetto retorted. 

A gesture of theatrical heroics called at- 
tention to a weird procession filing in through 
the antechamber. First came Bela Kun, his 
booby face smug with grins, the scars still 
ugly on his bald poll from manhandling by 
the police. In his wake that antic crew 
| strutted which had shared Kun’s prison 
| 


term for fomenting the February riots, jail- 
birds every one turned loose to take over 
command of this crazy ship of state~—and 
scuttle it. Lastly, their comrade stalked 
| who had cheated the police in February 
| only by bolting like a scared bunny across 
thé frontier; tonight the most sinister shape 
of all, in black from head to foot, with his 
| pinched colorless face and gleaming mon- 
| ocle: Tibor Szamuelly. 

Sight of that one so shocked Denise that 
the door which she was trying gently to 
close slipped from her hold and slammed. 
, She spun and fled, but in her fright tried 
\ another exit than that by which she had en- 
i tered the room, and found it locked. That 
small delay made it possible for Szamuelly 

















- —!} to kick open the door, fling in, pistol in 





tendant, for a tip, presently introduced her 
to the right door. She shot its bolt behind 
her and, putting off cloak, and hat, as a 
matter of sheer instinct, went to consult a 
full-length mirror. 

That boyish shape, clad in pre-War mufti 
of British tailoring, but for its heavy head 
of hair dressed high, which the hat with its 
turned-down brim till then had hidden, might almost have 
cheated critical inspection; she dared almost hope it had, 
down there in the foyer. But a dawning gleam of mischief 
faded swiftly into the shadow the reminder cast that this 
becoming costume, wanting which she could never have 
brought off that night’s affair, a little while ago had been 
her brother’s clothing. 

Three months, almost to a day, and the pity of that 
tragic memory as poignant as ever . . . She gazed no more 
into the mirror. 

Through an open side of a French window which over- 
looked the Danube a draught drove, damp and sharp. As 
Denise moved to shut it, a rifle spat shrewishly down on the 
Corso, other firearms responded, she heard hoarse cries and 
sounds of running feet, then the vicious ripple of an auto- 
matic, and a man screaming. The howl of human wolves 
sang down the gale: “Long live the Revolution of the 
Proletariat!” 

And while she stood with sick eyes searching the watered 
black ribbon of the embankment far below, where murder 
was being done, a howl responded, thick with bestial jubila- 
tion: “Long live Death!” 

She shrank back in a shudder, but after a while, hearing 
nothing more but the booming of the storm, the slash of 
heeted rain, and a mutter of machine-guns far away, lifted 


a long stare to the straggle of lights which refined the dense 
loom of the Buda bank, across the unseen flood, the lofty 
loom of Var with its double crown of citadel and castle. 

They winked to her, those ‘scattered lights, twinkled 
through the downpour as though they laughed over a secret 
shared. And a slow smile of contempt answered, while her 
mind became the theatre of bizarre new memories, not an 
hour old yet indelible : 

She lived again that well-timed rendezvous of the high- 
road in the rainy gloaming, when the Mission motor-car 
had swooped out of the mists to pick her up and fly on 
into the night of mystery and terror which was closing down 
upon the capital; and again that sharp sweet parting with 
Andrew at the forgotten postern of the Palace, thrilling 
anew to the pledge of his lips and the tender cautions he 
breathed, sure though it was that she had scant cause that 
night to fear collision with castle guards, thanks to the 
demoralization of the Army and the threatening attitude 
which the Soldiers’ Soviets had within the last twenty-four 
hours adopted. 

She picked her way again through the black labyrinth of 
the backstairs palace, all abandoned to spiders and rats and 


hand, and switch on lights. Denise dedged 
out one instant later—and just that much 
too late. Tne cry that shrilled behind her 
told that she had been known in spite of 
her disguise. The rest was nightmare 
She remembered minutes which »vanic 
spun into hours of blundering about in the 
bowels of the palace; now distancing that 
patter oi pursuit, now with it so hard on her heels that 
she thought with every breath to be caught back by the 
streaming folds of her cloak; but losing the chase at long 
last, and finding herself, by what avenue of exit she would 
never know, in the rain-scourged open of St. George’s 
Square. 

Somebody, whether sentry or casual sportsman taking 
pot-shots for luck, emptied a rifle at her as she scurried for 
cover; and she was sure a furtive shadow dogged her for 
miles through the storm, deviously though she did double 
and twist in the tangled backways of Var and Taban, 
fetching a long course round, via the Elizabeth Bridge, to 
the one refuge left open to her. 

Now she heard knuckles rattle on the door and flew to 
it, but knew a thought of falter with fingers ready to draw 
the bolt, called “Who is there?” with heart in mouth—and 
spent its next beats where she would be always. 

“IT waited,” said the deep tones of solicitude she so well 
loved, “till I couldn’t stand the suspense any longer. I sent 
Guy to telephone and find out if you’d turned up here, 
but he couldn’t get through—‘Only official communications 
are permissible’, the exchange kept telling him. So I had to 
take the chance or go off my bat—I was afraid I'd lost 
you .. . What happened?” 

But it was minutes before she managed to make Brull 








Denise nervously summed up, “why I have felt obliged to 
trust you with the honor of the Vays. I’m not sure, but I’m 
ifraid I was followed. In any event, Szamuelly saw and 
knew me, that much is sure; and we know, too, he’s hand- 
in-glove with Bela Kun. It is certain no woman dressed as 
I am can leave Buda-Pest alive with Red soldiers watching 
every outlet. It’s just as certain I would be courting ar- 
home. My one hope rests now with you, in your 


find clothing, smuggle me out of 


rest 


to go 


to me proper 
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that tonight if ever I would find the castle poorly guarded 
If only Szamuelly hadn’t seen me—!” 

“It may interest you to know,” Brull put in a matter-of 
fact comment, “I’ve got that comedian on my list—he never 
will be missed.” 

“Oh, Andrew, no!” Denise in panic clung to the man 
“Promise to attempt nothing against Szamuelly. If you 
should, they would tear you limb from limb, those others 

Promise never even to let him suspect you know me!” 
“Leave him to me,” Brull 
answered. “I love you too 











hear a laughing protest How can you expect an answ 
when you keep on forever kissing me? Let 1 eare 
ong enough at least to get my breat! 
“But you’re trembling—!” 
“With happiness. It was I who thought / had t 
If you knew what a chase I had to lead the 
“Wait! first, drink this.” 
A bottle of Tokay and a plate of biscuits were ready ¢ 
tray at hand. Brull brimmed two glasse nd gave D 
nise hers “One thing you 
don’t have to tell me; I can 
ee by your mile you ol 
away with whatever you 
were after.” He lifted |} 
own glass. “To Love, dear 
and sweet Lady Luck!” 
Denise loyally echoed the 
toast, but made a mystified 
fax “Who is this ‘Lady 
Luck’ of yours?” 
“Oh! just another weird 


Americanism. Some day you'll 
understand; till then it would 
be trying to make 
you.” 

The look levelled over the 
rim of her glass was shame 
lessly demure. “And when 
will that ‘some day’ be?” 

“When you've been the 
wife of an odd-job magazine 
man in New York long 
enough to love my country 
as I love it.” 

“Im afraid, then, dear,” 
Denise sighed, putting her glass 
away, “that’s a day far off 
in our future. I’m thinking 
of my parents. Now Nicholas 
I’m all they have 


useless 


is gone, 
left.” 

“Fair enough”’—Brull 
a hard one to dismay—“we'll 
take them with us.” 

The girl’s head signed a 
definite rejection. “They are 
old, dear, their hearts tco 
deeply rooted in the father 
land to survive transplant 
ing. That is one worry I get 
no rest from: how to make 
them see they must leave the 
country till Hungary is itself 
again—if it will be ever.” 

“Didn’t you once tell me 
they used to spend part of 
every year in Vienna, before 
old Franz Josef died?” 

“We were well-to-do then, 
and my father was high in 
the King’s good graces. To 
day the King is in exile; to 
day, since the Republic has 
abandoned Transylvania with 
out a struggle, all the Vay 
lands have been declared fore 


was 





feit to the Roumanian 
Crown, we have nothing left 
but our home out there in 
the hills—we are not only 


ruined but, far worse, ruined 
aristocrats, with whom it is 
a point of honor to hide our 
wounds. My father is old and 


well to want to die. But | 











promise you this: I will get 
him yet. Be sure, in the end 
he will deliver himself into 
my hands: ‘The dead ride 
hard’. But we haven't 
too much time if we're to 
make our get-away before 
morning. Give me the em- 
eralds, please.” 

With an involuntary hand 
lifting to the place where 
they lay safe, the girl drew 





back. “Give you—! Why?” 
“To take to your father.” 

“Are you mad?” 
| “Not about anyone but 
you, dear. But I’ve thought 
everything out. See: you've 
got two things to do—get 


these jewels into the King’s 
hands as speedily as may be, 
and persuade your parents to 
put themselves out of the 
reach of this gang of butch 
ers. Well, then: let me give 
your father the emeralds to 
convey to the King. Could 
| anything be more sure to get 
him out of Hungary and 
harm’s way without a min- 
ute wasted? Furthermore, 
with Szamuelly on the prowl 
for you nothing is certain, 
the best you and I can man- 
age may fail—if you insist 
on keeping the emeralds they 
may never reach the king 
You must see my way is the 
only safe one.” 

“You are right.” She loved 
him: without one further 
thought of hesitation, Denise 
took from her bosom the 
chamois bag and gave it, 
warm and fragrant into 
Brull’s hands—and with it 
something she held more pre- 
cious still, the honor of her 
family. “You will explain to 
them—” 

“T'll tell them everything 
you’ve told me; all but 
about your Tibor’s personal 
feeling in the matter—no 
need to give them that much 
extra cause for anxiety.” 
“Go, then”—the girl rose, 
glancing at her watch—“go 

quickly. Allowing half an 
hour at the villa, you ought 
to be back within ninety 
minutes. I shan’t worry un- 











broken and proud as Lucifer 








it would be death to him to 
have live meanly in Vi 
enna, where yesterday he wa 
known everywhere as a friend 
of Kings and Princes.” 
“Nevertheless,” Brull be 
gan, but checked, strode to 
the window and unlatched it to listen, as fresh fighting brok« 
out, evidently at no greater distance than the Franz Josef 
Square, just round the northern shoulder of the hotel. -Be 
tween vicious breaks of rifle and machine-gun firing, the 
wolves howled high: “Death to the aristocrats! Death to the 
entlefolk! Long live the Revolution of the Proletariat!” 
“You hear!” The man refastened the window. “That’s the 
inswer. In Vienna your father might, as you fear, die of 
wounded pride. To stop on here as long as this rabble sits 
n the saddle, will more surely spell his death, and your 


to 


mother’s, too, by mob violence. We must find some means 
of making them listen to reason.” 

“IT know! I know—but what can I do? Since tonight I 
dare not even go home to reason with them.” 

“What do you mean?” Brull captured those delicate, dear 
hands, and stilled their frantic weaving. “What happened 
up there? Now—the time has come, Denise, when I must 
know the truth about this ghastly plot, whatever it is, 
you’re mixed up in. Because I love you—now tell me!” 

“It is true’—she smiled bravely through wet lashes 
“you have the right to know; though til' tonight I have 
had no right to tell you—or cnybody but my parents. But 
now I have done all I can alone; you must help me, or for 


the first time in history, the 
Here by my 


Vays will fail their King 
side, dear, and hold my hands.” 


Till he had the story complete, Brull, sitting with his head 
in a thoughtful droop above the clinging hands his lips from 


“You 


time to time caressed, withheld comment see now,” 
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nG Por-Snors For Luck, Empriep A Rirte Ar Her 
the hotel before daybreak, and then across the frontier in 
the Mission cay At least, I suppose these Red rats will 
hardly dare 1 up a motor that flies the American flag.” 
“We can count on that, I think,” Brull absently agreed. 


“I’m just worcering if this very jam you’re in doesn’t of 
itself spell the answer to your other problem . . . Let me 


get this straight: Your parents know nothing about this 
business of St. Stephen's emeralds?” 
“Not a word—otherwise, my father would have insisted 


on his first right to undertake the King’s errand; and the 
effort would have killed him if the Reds failed to. After 
they murdered Nicky, I could see no other course open to 
me except to be patient till my chance came to make my 
word good to the Queen. There seemed to be no desperate 
need of haste: Prince Tarczay has been back to Eckartsau 
more than once, and says they have been made fairly com- 
fortable there since that time . . . I sent a note by him to the 
Queen some time ago. She replied by word of mouth for 
safety’s sake—told Tarczay to tell me she approved the course 
I was pursuing. That meant she was depending on me to re- 
deem my promise, and didn’t release me from it because of 
Nicky’s death. So, when you brought me the news about 
the Entente’s ultimatum yesterday, and predicted the fall 
of the Republic today, I knew my hour had struck at last 





less you are late. I believe in 
you with all my heart, An- 
drew, with all of me.” The 
look of tenderness that cov- 
ered him said more than 
words could. “Give mother 
and father my love, tell them 
I promise to be more than 
careful—say I will join them without fail day after to- 
morrow at my Aunt Elena’s in Vienna. Oh! and ask mother 
to give you a change for me—my tweed suit and plainest 
hat and my fur-lined cloak. And kiss me once again, my 
dear one, only once...” 

Not until she was again alone would Denise consent to 
let her courage flag. Idle then to pretend she was better than 
a bundle of nerves lacerated by fear for her lover’s safety, 
or had faith as a grain of mustard-seed in the magic of 
the American flag to shield him in a community which 
nightfall had turned into a jungle where homicidal maniacs 
stalked and slew unhindered. 

Down on the Corso, even at that moment, a new man- 
hunt was afoot. “A bourgeois, kill him!” Shots like the lash 
of Death snapping, howls, screams of agony .. . “Long live 
the Hungarian Soviet Republic allied to Russia!” The storm 
found new fury, tore at the windows, exultantly yammered 
Denise knelt by his bedside and prayed for her lover 

Perhaps forty-five minutes later she was at the window 
again, hearkening to a far mutter of machine-guns, when a 
slight click drew her attention to the door. The bolt, seem 
ingly of its own accord, was sliding back. A cigarette slipped 
from her loosened fingers to scorch the carpet. The door 
opened and Tibor Szamuelly, slipping in, shut it with a 
thrust of his shoulders. 

Once satisfied that the girl was alone, the man put up his 
pistol and pass-key. He made at first no move to approach 
her, and said never a word, but seemed content to savour 
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n silence her dismay that acknowledged his mastery of the 
situation. With those ill-shapen hands clasped before him, 
he stood, with his back to the door, in the all black cloth- 
ing of his constant affectation, holding the girl in a gloat 
which hideously enhanced that uncanny hunchback cast; 
as if, in that hour, the rarest his deformed life had as yet 
known, the tortured soul of the man shone out through his 
flesh like a grave-light burning behind a mask of repellent 
sculpture. 

Step by step retreating till the wall stayed her, Denise 
flattened her body to it and rested with eyes abnormally 
distended. 

The malice in the man’s smirk deepened. “You were 
wrong, you see,” Szamuelly said, and began slowly to cross 
to her—‘worse, you were guilty of a stupidity you'll be a 
long time forgiving yourself, Denise, when you neglected my 
invitation to luncheon, any day that might suit your plea- 
sure.” 

‘ ‘Luncheon’?” her contempt echoed “With you? Where? 
Who knew what kennel you had scuttled to for shelter when 
the pack you run with was thrown into the pound?” 

The smirk flickered, but vanity was swift to serve it with 
fresh fuel. “True: I did neglect to let you know, when Lenin 
called me back to Russia for a conference. But then, I 
didn’t expect to be away so long. Say what you will for the 
Russian Soviet, the train service between the frontier and 
Moscow is rotten.” The man let his eye-glass drop, ex- 
pertly caught it, and began to polish it with a square of 
black silk from his breast-pocket; proving a_ technique 
vastly bettered since that long-ago hour in the drawing- 
room of the villa. “You'd have been more sensible if you 
had lunched with me before I left, you see. A word from me 
in the right quarter, and you wouldn’t have had to take so much 
trouble to get what you were after in the castle tonight. If you 
keep this up, forgetting who your real friends are, and how 
ready to put themselves out in your service—the first thing 
you know, Szamuelly will lose patience with you entirely.” 

“Even under a communist government,” she found spirit 
to retort, “one presumes the individual is at liberty to 
choose his friends.” 

“I’m not so sure,” Szamuelly amiably replied. “And don’t 
forget, either, I am, since tonight, what I once promised 
you I one day would be, autocrat of life and death in the 
Hungarian Soviet State.” 

His bleak smile answered the curl of the girl’s lips, “These 
matters have been arranged for weeks, ready to go into 
effect the minute the Republic blew up. The papers are 
already announcing my appointment to be Assistant Com- 
missary of War and President of the Tribunal of Summary 
Jurisdiction. From now on the fate of every counter-revo- 
lutionary suspect rests with me—it will be for me alone to 
say whether they shall live or die.” 

Szamuelly clamped an eyebrow down upon the monocle, 
a hand of pride brushed the black mane back from his 
cramped forehead. “You see now, I hope, whom you have 
to do with.” 

“What,” the girl flatly demanded—“what is it you want 
of me?” 

“What you stole an hour ago from that secret strong-box 
in the King’s cabinet. That first. What else I shall require of 
you we can discuss later, as friends. But what you stole 


my dear. The next time Charley Habsburg needs somebody 
to purloin national property for him, if he'll take my advice 
he will make his arrangements with a burglar of experience. 
In your mad hurry, you forgot to replace the panel. When 
we came to make a search for you—before my agents reported 
you had turned up here—we found that 
clue quickly enough.” 

“T took nothing.” But her eyes shifted 
as she spoke, and on “nothing” her voice 
quavered. 

The man took another step forward. 
“Do be sensible, my dear—don’t drive 
me to extreme measures. Hand the loot 
over, Denise, and let’s be friends.” 

She moved suddenly aside, putting 
herself between him and 
the door. “That’s no 
good,” Szamuelly sneered 
“lve got guards waiting 
in the corridor, of course 
—Lenin boys, ready for 
anything. Say the word 
and I'll have them in. I 
shall have to, of course, if 
you persist in being mul- 


ish.” » 
“What—what are you Pa 


threatening me with 
now?” 

Those thin, slanting 
shoulders _ described a 
shrug. “Surely you don’t flatter yourself you can defy me? 
—and nothing to pay? If you persist in this attitude, you 
will oblige me, very much”—he gave an ironic bow 
“against my will, to have you searched.” 

“Oh no!” The cry would not be contained. “You 
wouldn’t— !” 

The full, pale lips slewed in an ugly fashion to one side, 
the man gave a second shrug and turned toward the door. 
“For Heaven’s sake, no! I tell you, I haven’t got what you 
want.” ; 

“TI hear you,” Szamuelly darkly doubted; “but is it true?” 

“My word of honor.” 

“Very good.” Content with that oath, he sat down, 
ctossed knees and selected a cigarette from a black onyx 
case which carried the Imperial Russian crest in diamonds. 
“Now tell me who has got what you stole.” 

The girl was dumb. “This fellow whose room we're in, I 
daresay—what’s his name ?—Brull.” 

“No—” 

“Tt’ll do you no good to lie to me, Denise. I’ve known for 
weeks you were keeping up a clandestine friendship with 
this man, meeting him secretly in the grounds of your home, 
out of sight of the windows, and so on. That’s how I 
came to think of phoning our agents here to keep their eyes 
peeled for a pretty young man in a black cloak—I suspected 
you might rendezvous here to put your plunder in safe 
keeping, under the aegis of the Interallied Mission. Silly 
thing to try. As if that would accomplish anything, more 
than to make me angry. I mean to have what you took, 
my girl, and I mean to have it tonight. You must know by 


see what motive Herr Brull had for running away in a 
motor so soon after joining you here. Where was he bound ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Must you lie? Not that it matters. I'll know soon 
enough.” That promise fell with a peculiarly sinister in 

flexion. The girl’s flesh 
crept; in spite of herself 
she looked up to take the 
cold stare of the single 
eye-glass. “He’ll be back 
presently, of course. Else 
you wouldn’t be waiting 
here for him, Denise. I 
will interrogate the young 
man in person.” 

“You'll get nothing out 
of him!” 

“So? Then he has got 
something to hide _ for 
you, hasn’t he? Trust me 
to find a way to make 
him speak.” 

“He’s an American cit 
izen— 

“T know, I know. Even so, 
times like these, deplorable ac 
cidents do happen. Consider 
that I would naturally have 
my guards in to take charge 
of you while Herr Brull and 
I were having our little chat 
In which event, if I should find him as stubborn as you, 
Denise, and you were to take temporary leave of your 
senses and make an attempt to escape, and Herr Brull were 
to get shot by accident in the excitement ” Szamuelly 
mocked the girl’s face of horror. “Why! in that sad event, 
I suppose the Hungarian Soviet Government might con 
sider it only courteous to apologize to the American Gov 
ernment. But that wouldn’t bring poor Herr Brull back 
to life, would it?” 

“Please!” Denise got up and humbled herself to the man, 
with faltering hands of entreaty. “You are torturing me—” 
“Ah!”—a snarl of ungovernable passion. “So that’s it 

you love this pig of an American!” 

She recoiled, speechless. There was a wait while Szamuel'y 
got himself in better hand. More thoughtfully he resumed: 
“I've got him to thank, I see, for that dastardly assault 
in the tunnel. Decidedly I shan’t be sorry if some accident, 
however regrettable from an international point of view, 
disposes of this enterprising fellow.” 

“T haven’t got what you want,” Denise wildly cried. “If I 
had ... But I haven't, I tell you. I—I stopped on the way 
here and—left it with a friend.” 

“Did you?” Szamuelly drew a doubting mouth. “Somehow, 
do you know, I don’t believe you. But we'll see—when Herr 
Brull gets back.” 

“In pity’s name—!” 

The Communist deliberately readjusted his monocle, as 
if to lose no shade of her agony. “Well?” he prompted. 

“I don’t know,” she stammered, a dull stain mounting in 
her cheeks, “what has become of what you demand—what | 

will now admit I did go to the palace to find 
and—took away. It is no longer in my pos 
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a session. If it were, i should be bound in hon 


—_ or not to let you have it.” 


“T well believe you. What then?” 


“IT don’t know how to say it... You 
have many times asked me for—friendship 
. er. 


“Yes?” the man cynically drawled. 

“Only let this other matter rest’—Denise 
grovelled, unable to lift her gaze and read 
his look—“go no further with it—” 

“And,” Szamuelly brusquely helped her 
out, “spare Herr Brull interrogation with 
the accompanying risk of accident, of course!” 

“Yes,” 

“Ah! ah!” Jealous rage found vent ‘n a 
cackle shrill and cruel. “I’ve beaten you cown 
as low as that, have I? How long is it 
since you had your servants throw me out 
of the house? Me, Tibor Szamuelly! And 


he tonight you crawl to me!” His temper soured 


“What the mischief are you thinking, De 
nise Vay? that you’re the heroine of a new 
‘Tosca’? and I a fool of a Scarpia? Wake 
up! this is life we're living, not grand 
opera.” 

The telephone rang. The man, grunting his 
scorn, went to answer. “Yes?” Denise heard 
him say while she cowered and hid her face 
for shame. “Yes, comrade, it is ae 
What’s that? Splendid! Szamuelly congrat 
| ulates you... . How long ago? Too bad 

. Yes; hold them under guard in separ- 
ate rooms, and wait for me . Oh, not 
more than half an hour.” 

He hung up and slewed round a leer of 
triumph. “You heard? That was Czerny 

Joe Czerny. Before leaving the Palace just 
now, I sent Czerny along with a squad to 

















make your parents hostages of the Soviet 














was Soviet property. My first duty is to the Hungarian 
Soviet State. Personal considerations must take second 
place.” 

He had been on the qui vive to see her blench and quake, 
his chuckle applauded, “Ah, but you bungled that little job, 


this time Tibor Szamuelly isn’t exactly a moron—or unre 
sourceful.” 

With a gesture of despair Denise sank down on the foot 
of the bed. “You are mistaken,” she dully stated. 

“Not altogether, I’m sure. Otherwise, one doesn’t quite 


By the bye: Czerny reports that your 
servants say an American called on your 
father this evening but left just before our 
Lenin lads showed up. Too bad! Still, I fancy we need 
waste no more guesswork on where the stuff went you 
pilfered in the Palace—need we ?” 

“Oh!” Denise wailed—‘“in Heaven’s pity—if you are ‘ot 
wholly monster, let me go to them at once.” [Turn to page 71 | 
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T is a very interesting thing in these days to be—a 
woman 
By that I do not mean to be a popular actress, a 
devoted mother, or a petted wife—I mean that it is inter- 
esting to be able to be all these and yet know that you can 


also be a human being, director of your own destiny, cap- 
tain of your own soul 

My father, an army officer, was stationed in Chicago at 
the time I was born. He had been reading “The Christian,” 
so the name of “Gloria,” from the heroine of the book, 
Gloria Quayle, was prefixed to “May,” my mother’s name, 
and “Josephine,” the feminine of “Joseph,” my father’s 
given name, and I became Gloria May Josephine Swanson 

When I was only seven years old my father was trans 
ferred to Key West, but even before that time I had been 
experimenting with patterns in the making of my own clothes. 
Dolls never interested me much; they seemed so futile. I 
wanted to do things for and with human beings. At that 
time the determination to be an opera singer had already 
been formed, but that ambition was concealed in my heart. 

My father and mother, both of whom were devoted to 
me and whom I loved dearly, were not particularly happy 
in their own wedded life and later separated, but they both 
clung to the idea that a girl could never fulfill her destiny 
unless she married and became the mother of a family. I 
have found that this is true—it is a part of nature’s great 
plan—but I have also proved that love is not all that is 
needed to make one happy. It is only an incident of that 
glorious thing we call life 

I suppose I dreamed much younger than most girls do, of 
the Prince Charming who was to come to me and ask me 
to be his wife. However, my mind was also greatly taken up 
with other dreams. I wanted to sing, I wanted to act, and 
[ persuaded my father to let me appear in a musical show 
for charity while we lived at Key West 

Porto Rico was the next place to which my father was 
transferred, and I, a child of twelve, became the pet of the 
irmy I had learned to ride astride in Key West, and 
contrary to the custom of the country at Porto Rico, which 
of course had all the formality of Spain wherever a woman 
was concerned, I did not give up the daring innovation 

Life is the only thing in the world that is really given us; 


post 


for everything else—health, wealth love, peace, home, 
fame, and happiness, we must pay. We must not only pay 
for everything we would have—we must snatch it from 
Fate before some one with a longer reach and a greater 
willingness to pay takes it from us. At that time I was too 
young to understand this great truth. I am certain now 


Rico, when with my dark 
skimming over the glis 


Porto 
went 


that in those long days in 
hair flying in the sunshine I 
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tening white roads, emulating all the feats of horsemanship 
of the young officers in the regiment, was laid the basis of 
a great love of life—a love that has made me always will- 
ing to pay the price 

All through my early girlhood I had but one ambition: 
to become a great singer. One of the high lights of my stay 
in Porto Rico was when I was chosen to be the leading 
lady of the operetta which was given by my school in the 
opera house at San Juan, when only thirteen years old. I 
never shall forget the thrill when, entering back of the 
stage, I saw a great, gleaming, silvery star tacked to my 
dressing room door. The children had done this because, as 
they said, they wanted me in truth to feel like a leading 


lady. I felt more important dressing in the room behind 
that great silver star than I ever have since in the star’s 
bungalow on any studio lot 

A few years later I returned to Chicago, intending to 


take up voice culture. With this end in view my voice was 
tried out by one of the best teachers in the city, who gave 
me every encouragement. Destiny, however, seemed to have 
other things in store for me 

The old Essenay Company was producing pictures in the 
city. The comparatively new art fascinated me. Finally I went 
with my aunt, who knew some one at the studio, and met 
the casting director of the Essenay. He graciously told me 
that some day when he was putting on a mob scene he 
would send for me. Shortly I found myself on the set, and 
presently was singled out to play tiny bits that called for 
my type 

This did not satisfy me, however. Even when I was given 
a small part with Charlie Chaplin, who at that time was 
making one reel comedies for the Essenay, I was not 
aware of the honor that was being paid me, for although 
I felt greatly complimented, I wanted to play a great dra- 
matic part. As it turned out, I need not have worried, for 
after one day’s work I was taken out as not being good 
enough to support the illustrious fun-maker. Then I per- 
suaded them to give me a dramatic part, and I never was 
happier in my life than when I wept and wept and wept 
through that picture 

It was then I decided that the screen could give me a 
much more satisfying career than the light opera stage, and 
I finally persuaded my mother to go with me to California 
The first day I stepped upon the Keystone lot, I was seen 
and recognized by Mr. Frank Hayes, who remembered me 
from the time when I sang for charity in Key West at his 
theatre. He introduced me to Mr. Sennet. The latter asked 
me to come back Monday and he would give me a part in 
a picture 

A part in a picture did not mean very much to me at 


ss Can Mar Tue Susime Joy Tuar Woman Has In Her First-Born 


that time, for I was then in the throes of my first love, 
and although much excited about the whole conversation, 
I did not give it the importance I should have done. Love 
was at that moment demanding admittance into my life to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

I didn’t go back to the studio on Monday. In the mean- 
time I married. Such was the potency and power of love, 
that if I thought of the chance that was to be given me in 
pictures, I dismissed it with: “I know that love is not only 
the greatest thing, but the only thing in the world. I must 
give up everything to it, for only then can I be happy.” 

Alas, I soon found out that romantic love is not all. It 
is only a jealous little god, that objects to anything which 
takes away in the slightest from the absolute and abject 
devotion of his devotees. Unhappiness soon followed, but 
the great mistake of my life had been made, and I thought 
I must abide by the consequences. 

Although I did not know it at the time, I am sure that 
my sudden and comparatively short experience in matrimony 
broadened my capacity for expressing life when I returned 
tu the studio. I like to think that no experience is lost, and 
although I paid dearly for this one, it is due to the hard 
work into which I plunged at this time as an antidote for 
the poisoning effects of heartache, that I have been able 
since to snatch more than a modicum of success from Fate’s 
careless hands. 

I worked early and late, and took advantage of every 
possible chance to improve my technique, to widen my 
powers of observation. I kept my mind so full of other 
things that it was only once in a while that I had time te 
think about myself. 

With the Keystone Company I co-starred with cne of 
their comedians, Bobby Vernon, and appeared in Mr. Sen- 
nett’s first light comedy pictures. I was never a bathing girl, 
and did not appear in any of the slapstick comedies. I have 
always hated all the things that we call stunts on the 
screen. I wanted to express dramatic emotion. I wanted to 
make the audience see the soul of a woman, whether that 
soul were black or white, rather than be beguiled by her 
beauty, her personality, or her clothes, or to be lured into 
fanciful approval by any physical magnetism she might 
possess. 

Later I was given a starring contract with the Triangle, 
and I eagerly welcomed it, for I felt that it would mean 
drama and emotional acting. Without any hesitation I an- 
swered “Yes,” when I was asked if I could swim, although I 
knew I could not keep my head above water for even one 
stroke. 

I was told that the first picture would begin in two 
weeks, and those fourteen days were devoted to learning to 
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swim. When the time came for me to be thrown off the 
boat into fifty feet of black water, the dive was apparently 
taken as nonchalantly as a professional swimmer would take 
it. No one in all the company knew that my heart was 
beating so fast that I was fairly choking before my body 
struck the water. 

I expect there comes a place in the career of every am- 
bitious woman, when life does not seem worth living, es- 
pecially if she has a private heartache as well as deferred 
public achievement. Unless she has a sense of humor then, 
she is apt to find her troubles too heavy for her. So there 
came a time when I could see nothing ahead but a high 
stone wall of unhappiness capped with the bristling spears 
of doubt and despair, against which I might beat my hands 
until they bled, and weep until my eyes were blinded 

At last I determined I would not live. My unhappiness 
made life unbearable. There seemed no other way out ex- 
cept to put myself beyond Fate’s power to torture me. I 
succeeded in obtaining a bottle of poison, the kind that a 
young woman in my father’s office had,'a few weeks before, 
taken by mistake. With the self-pity to which youth is so 
very prone, I shut myself in my room, expecting never again 
to leave it alive. “Surely no woman has ever had such 
misery thrust upon her before,” was my agonizing thought. 
“No suffering can be worse than what I suffer now.” 

Notwithstanding this, I shuddered a little as I took the 
bottle in my hand. I wondered if the physical agony would 
be long before the great peace which passeth all under- 
standing would descend upon me and shut out my soul’s 
as well as my body’s pain. 

I grasped the bottle desperately. As I raised it to my lips, 
memory brought back the sight of the girl who had inad- 
vertently suffered something worse than death; for after 
her mistake she came back to face life with an added handi- 
cap. The poison had burned and paralyzed her throat in 
uch a way that she would never be able to speak again. 
She could never rectify her mistake. She could only live 
on and on, arid bear. The whole thing was so horrible that 
hysterically I began to smile. I realized that the girl had 
utterly ruined her chances of succeeding in her chosen work 

that of private secretary to a man of affairs 

Was I going to allow niy mistake—my unhappy marriage 

to ruin my whole life’s work? “At least, if I fail to die, 
I can do my work in moving pictures without a voice,” I 
found myself thinking 

The idea of taking into consideration that contingency, 
turned the smile into a laugh, and I threw the bottle away. 
After a good laugh at myself and my silly idea of getting 
out of it, I got back my courage—the courage which has 
always enabled me since to face anything unflinchingly that 
Fate may force upon me. Since then, if I have ever felt 
myself getting a little bit low in mind, I have backed my- 
self into a corner and laughed at my pitiable ego which has 
been proving itself so spineless that it couldn’t take a 
knockdown blow without weeping in self-pity 

Soon after this the Triangle disintegrated, and I was 
again at the crossroads; but again was demonstrated that 
nothing goes out of one’s life that something better does 
not come in to take its place Mr. Cecil B. DeMille, who 
had seen me in the Triangle pictures, decided I was the 
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type he wanted to play 
the wife in “Don’t Change 
Your Husband.” 

About this time there 
came to me the greatest 
ecstasy I have ever known. 
It was when my little 
daughter was first placed 
in my arms. The surcease 
from racking, torturing 
pain, and the knowledge 
that I held my own flesh 
and blood within my 
arms, produced a com- 
bination of physical emo- 
tion and spiritual ecstasy 
that is indescribable. 

I pressed the little soft 
body against my heart. 
I caught a glimpse in the 
unseeing eyes, of that 
heaven which lies so near 
a new-born babe. In that 
moment all my sorrow, all 
my unhappiness, all my 
grief, all my resentment 








into her life than I ever 








had in mine 

When I arrived in Paris, 
I gained the summit of 
my greatest ambition, and 
the epic heights of happi 
ness. The making of 
“Madame Sans-Gene” was 
a dramatic episode in it 
self. We had permission to 
use all the beautiful old 
historic landmarks and pal- 
aces, but the French people 
at first rather resented an 
American coming to por 
tray the famous French 
character réle of the laun 
dress who left her tubs to 
wear the coronet of a 
duchess, the woman ot the 
people who married a Ma 
rechal of France and 
swayed the decisions of the 
Man of Iron, Napoleon 

One evening I met so 
cially the Marquis de la 

















against life, was blotted 
out. There was nothing in 
my heart except a great thankfulness that God had let me 
live until I had known this wonderful exaltation. Then I 
knew there is something in the life of a weman that com- 
pensates her for all the ills Fate may shower upon her, and 
I realized that no amount of wedded unhappiness can mar 
the sublime joy that woman has in her first-born. 

Since my earliest childhood I have had a flair for clothes, 
and the Paramount, recognizing this, put me in screen plays 
that called for the wearing of the most distinctive and ele 
gant apparel. My pictures became almost a succession of 
fashion shows, but the great cinema audiences of the United 
States seemed to like them. When I played in Elinor Glyn’s 
picture, “The Great Moment,” I was no longer featured or 
co-starred with any one else on the bill. 

From this picture was dated my starring contract with 
the Paramount, and following came many other pictures of 
what I call my dress period. Becoming rather tired of al- 
ways being the glass of fashion and mold of form, I went 
to New York, where I entered on a new cycle of plays 
which included “Zaza,” “The Humming Bird,” “Manhand- 
led;” and finally to me was given the great opportunity of 
going to France to film “Madame Sans-Gene.” 

Little Gloria was about three years old at this time, and 
I found that she must have children to play with and be 
companions to her. I had always intended to have a family, 
but now that I expected never to marry again, I decided to 
adopt a son. I went through the usual legal form which 
brought my little son Joseph, named after my father, into 
my family. He is.a wonderful foil for Gloria, who is quite 
as serious a child as I was at her age. Every day I see my- 
self in her, and I am glad that she will have another child 
of a totally different disposition to bring more childishness 
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Falaise de la Coudray. Be 
fore this I had heard a 
good deal about him as a dilettant, a typical French society 
man, and it seems he had gained the impression that I 
was an American vamp. Consequently it was not a case 
of love at first sight. We both rather avoided each other 
During the evening I told one of his friends the trouble I 
was having in getting the right kind of an interpreter—a 
man who could give me an idea of something beside the lit 
eral translation of the language. This man in a laughing way 
turned to the Marquis and asked if he would care to take 
upon himself this duty, never dreaming that he would ac 
cept. 

Much to the surprise of every one, including the Marquis 
himself I think, he said he thought he would like to try it. 
Early I found that all my troubles growing out of the im 
passe of language were ironed out, for the Marquis speaks 
English as perfectly as he does French. Moreover, because 
of his family connections he aided us in obtaining the nec- 
essary favors from the French government 

Before many days a change of feeling toward me was 
quite apparent, outside and inside the studio. At first the 
Marquis and myself were extremely formal to each other, 
but soon I learned how kindly and gentle he is, and how 
quickly his sincerity was making itself felt among the French 
people about me. Now every one, even those who at first 
had put obstacles in my way, was taking pride in the mak- 
ing of a great historical picture. 

In a little while I found that a very tender, and I hoped 
enduring, friendship was growing up between us. Before 
long I realized that a real love, a great love, had come to 
me. For the first time in my life I learned what it was to 
have close at hand a real friend who understood and sym- 
pathized with me. It was a wonderful thing that had come 
into my life. Here I was, making a great historical picture 
that must, because of its theme, live on when others I have 
done will be forgotten; and beside me was a man steeped in 
the lore of his country, a man whose family name is a part 
of its history, a man who loved me because he had found 
that we had mutual tastes, mutual ideals, mutual ambi 
tions—a friend as well as a lover. 

There were still obstacles, however, to overcome, and prob 
lems to solve. I was thinking all the while: “Dare I marry 
again? Will marriage kill this sincere friendship and love 
that is now between us?” He on his part was trying to put 
aside the prejudices of his family against the coming into 
it of an actress. After much hesitation on both our parts, 
we decided that it was only our lives that we had to live, 
and we were married. 

I grew almost afraid that something would come to 
mar the perfection of it all. Something did come. I was 
taken very ill, and I am sure I would have died had not 
my husband been beside me, always imbuing me with a 
desire to live. 

The whole world knows that I am intensely happy, and 
I am going to fight to keep that happiness, just as I have 
fought all my life not only to obtain that which I wanted, 
but to keep it after I had obtained it. The man or woman 
who has not learned that after the battle of attainment is 
won, there comes always the battle to keep what one has 
attained, will surely go down at last to defeat. 

My husband and I have begun our life together very 
simply, and we know that the simplest words in our lan 
guage mean the most. There is rarely an emotion that cannot 
be expressed in a word of four letters. It is easy to elimi 
nate all the bitterness, the uncharitableness, the cruelty, the 
brutality of the world if we compress it into the word 
HATE. We double the happiness, the tenderness, the ecstasy 
that dowers the joy of two united hearts when we put them 
into the little monosyllable LOVE. We know the future 
would be meaningless if we had not HOPE to help us to it 
We recognize that agonizing sorrow is only a part of that 
PAIN that shrivels up our hearts and leaves us cold and 
dead, therefore we hope that sorrow will pass us by. Already 
we have found that about no other word can linger the 
wonderful memories that come when some one mentions 
HOME. We intend to WORK, for work is the greatest pan 
acea of all. It fills the lives of those who love it with sum 
and substance. 

For myself? I, Gloria Swanson, Marquise de la Falaise de 
la Coudray, am glad that through grief and tears I have 
come to know the real things of life. I am going to teach my 
daughter Gloria that while love supplies the ecstasy of liv- 
ing, it is only by the work of the world that humanity live 
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VEN while Clifford was greeting hi: ILLUSTRATED BY 
two callers and was motioning them GEORGE E. WOLFE 
to chairs, he was making that swilt 

preliminary summary which with him had 

geown into an unconscieus habit. To the girl 


Miss Marjorie Graham said her card—h A Mary Regan story by Leroy Scott 
} i > < \ . e " S ant . Pa . 
heart went instantly. She was perhaps twen y is always a treat ~and “‘A Broad- 
one a slender beauty of a thoroughbred ? = te é 
with wide brown eyes from which gazed way Romance is above even his 
ne sl. s » soul. The yung ° . ; 
tine, loyal, sincere oul The young man high level of excellence, for ut 
Robert Jones said his card—was_ perhaps . ; ae 
twenty-three, obviously had breeding and Ls filled with suspense and thrills. 
wealth. In his white, sensitve face Clifford 
read suppre ssed agony; in the girl's, a pained 


bewilderment 
It was the girl who spoke first. “PL tell my 8 ) 
part first, for it isn’t much, and I’m going i 
minute Perhaps I'd better explain what 
brought me to you. It was this letter. Each 
of us received almost identically the ame Ae ' 


letter in our morning’s mail. It is so urgent that I insi 


ted 


eu 
we act upon it, even though it is anonymous and I don't 
inderstand our—I mean Robert’s-—trouble.” 
Clifford glanced the typewritten letter through. It wa 
ndeed urgent in advising the recipient to place his predica What?” cried Clifford She is not your fiancée?” 
ment in Clifford’s hards. But the anonymity of the lettet “I—I love her more than ever! But, I'm married! I’ve been 
was what most incited Clifford's interest. In the last few married ten days. That’s my big trouble Marjorie doesn’t 
months half a dozen big cases—most of which had involved know anything about. I’ve come to see you about my— 
him in battles with his old enemy, Bradley—had come to ny divorce.” 
him because of just such prompting from an unknown “Divorce!” exclaimed the yet more startled Clifford 
friend. These letters had grown to be a minor mystery of “Married ten days and already after a divorce —that’s 
his life, which he hoped some day to solv eedy work even for these fast days! But I hardly see 
“Robert and I are engaged,” continued the clear-eyed how the only son of the rich Mrs. Robert Jones could 
virl. “We have been engaged for over a year—secretly. One have been married ten days without my hearing of it.” 
of our difficulties has been Robert's mother. If you know “It’s been kept a close secret. Only my mother and a 
inything of the rich people of the country, you have at very few others know of it, her lawyers and a degective 
least heard of her. When her husband died over ten years mother has put on the case, a Mr. Bradley.” ™ 
. igo he left his steel interests—we're all Pittsburg people “Bradley!” Was this affair going to involve him in an- 
ind everything else to her, trusting her to provide for other battle with his old enemy? But when Clifford spoke 
Robert. Robert has been absolutely dependent upon the al his voice was stern. “Do you think it honorable to such a 
lowance his mother has given him. I suppose I must try _ fine and devoted girl as Miss Graham to let her go on be- 
to give you a picture of his mother—particularly since she’s lieving she is engaged to you when you are actually mar- 
Lehind much of the trouble. I don't want to hurt Robert ried to someone else?” 
ieelings, but I think she’s pretty much of a sob. I’m cer ‘You're right,” choked out the young man. “I wanted to 
tain she continues to keep him on an allowance because tell her; but my mother has made it a condition of her 
he thought by so doing she could control his conduct helping me that I shall not tell Marjorie and not a soul 
Robert wanted to work as his father had worked, in steel; that knows us I know it isn’t fair, but what can I do?” 


ind he wanted to make some studies along 
the lines of all the newest processes He'd 
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‘You'd better give me all the details of 
this secret affair.” 
The beginning of young Jones’ story was 
merely confirmation of the story told by 
Marjorie Graham. After his scene with his 
mother, and his break with Marjorie, he had 
flung away in reckless bitterness and had tried 
to forget his foiled desires in the gaiety of 
Broadway. He had had real money of his 
own, and through its free spending he soon 
knew young women, and smart men of all 
uges, by the score; and he had made the dis 
covery that liquor, despite the law, flowed 
as plentifully as ever along Broadway. And 
for the first time in his life, incited by the 
rood-fellowship of his gay friends, he had 
begun to drink. 
He was made welcome in all the smart 
night clubs. At one of these, the Pipes o’ 
Pan, he had met Arline Carlisle, a dainty 
chorus girl with a few lines in a smart and popular musi 
cal production. She had confided that her gaiety was only 
a necessary professional attitude; in reality she hated it all 
and Was supporting a mother and three younger children 
Her smiling courage and secret self-denial prompted him to 
tell her about himself, his mother, his foiled love, all his 
affairs at home. She had promptly become the chief figur 
of his Broadway existence. 

Ten days before, during a lunch at which too much drink 
had incited him to reckless sentiment—he had really not 
been his normal self—he had proposed to her. She had ac 
cepted him, and somehow out of their talk had developed 
the idea of an immediate marriage—she making a condition 
that their marriage should be kept a secret for a time be 
cause of her theatrical contract. They had motored north 
ward into another county and had been married by a 
clergyman in a small village, having gained the clerk’s prom 
ise to conceal for a time the issuance of the license, and the 
clergyman’s to withhold the marriage record. They had 
made a hilarious return to New York, and he had not 
seen Arline again that night 

He had awakened at noon the following day alone in hi 
hotel suite. With the black coffee he ordered sent up there 
came a letter. It was from Marjorie, the first since their 
break, and it was warm with love. It brought rushing upon 
him memory of his marriage, and he realized his folly, his 
terrible mistake. He cared for Arline only as a spirited 
playmate; his love was all for Marjorie. He 
decided to put the matter of their mistake 





already done a lot of laboratory work; but 
Mrs. Jones, who always had been proud of 
her own family and always believed she had 
married beneath her, wanted him to be a 
gentleman in the continental sense of the 
word. Am I making Mrs Jones clear to you ? 
Clifford nodded. He knew American women 
of just that type 

“We had decided to keep our engagement 
to ourselves until Robert had won an ar 
rangement with his mother. If he did not 
win that, he was going to break with his 
mother and go to work at anything he could 
t. But about two months ago he came into 
. legacy, not a large one but sufficient for h 
plans. We decided -to see his mother together 
nd tell her of our engagement, and our ir 
tention to be married shortly. When we did 
o, there was a terrible scene. My people d 
not have a great deal of money, and make 
no big pretense about their posiuion Mrs 
Jones called me a nobody, a scheming ad 
venturess; she called me everything 

“{'ve got some kind of pride and some 
emper. My temper I lost altogether. I told 
ver I wouldn't marry her son until she came 
to me on her knees and begged me to; I gav 
Robert back his ring; I wouldn't see him or 
talk to him again. He came to New York 
After a few weeks I began to cool down. A 
week ago I came to New York to visit ar 
sunt and I told Robert I was willing to 
marry him despite his mother. I then found 


le was in some big trouble; I do not know 
what it is, I have not asked him. That is all 
| have to say, Mr. Clifford; Robert has prom 
sed to tell you the rest, and I hope you w 


be able to help him. Good-bye.” 

After he had shown out the frank-eyed 
irl who had so instantly captured his ad 
miration, Clifford turned to the young man 
You are certainly to be congratulated 
our fiancée, Mr Jones.” The thin, sensibk | 
ec had now thrown off its restraint 








frankly before Arline. No other course would 
be fair to her. She was a good fellow, would 
understand. Besides, those few _half-tipsy 
minutes before the license clerk and the 
clergyman comprised the whole of their re 
lationship as husband and wife. Arline had 
taken his confession very well. She was ready 
to abide by their marriage, but on the other 
hand she did not wish to try to hold any man 
against his wish. But their act could only be 
undone by law; and she suggested that he 
discuss the matter of a divorce with he: 
lawyer after she had first seen him. He had 
seen Arline’s lawyer, who said he was merely 
stating Arline’s proposition but was not acting 
further for her in the matter. The lawyer 
had said that a divorce could be easily ar 
ranged and without publicity. Fortunately 
the marriage had been a secret one; fortu 
nately the name of Robert Jones was a com 
mon one. Mrs. Robert Jones would go to 
California and after a year’s residence quietly 
secure a divorce on the grounds of desertion; 
she would give her husband’s address as New 
York City, so that he would never be identi- 
fied as the Robert Jones of Pittsburg; he of 
course would not contest the action, and the 
decree would be granted automatically and 
without attracting the slightest attention. 
Naturally there would have to be terms 
Mrs. Jones would have to be compensated 
for the loss of a year’s time, and her expenses 
would have to be paid. Her terms would bx 
an immediate cash payment, upon coming to 
an agreement and before she started for Cal 
ifornia, of two hundred thousand, as a guar 
antee of good faith, plus fifty thousand for 
living and legal expenses; and seven hundred 
and fifty thousand more at once to be 
placed in escrow and automatically to be 
come hers on the granting of the divorce de 
cree. A million dollars! Young Jones had 
been appalled at this cost of his short drive 
into the country. Upon his own resources he 








was a-quiver with misery, with agonizing ay . > ae 3 “RE 
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— ‘could not raise a smali fraction of this sum 


us He had tried to see Arline for a talk, but 
Arline was always out. He had then wired 
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his mother to come immediately to New York, and to her 
he had told the whole of his predicament. She had been 
horrified. A chorus girl for her daughter-in-law! For her the 
affair had just one redeeming feature: the marriage, involv 
ing her shame, was a secret, and the whole disgraceful af- 
fair could be kept a secret. She had hurried to her lawyers 
After prompt investigation and deliberation, they had ad- 
vised her that the proposal presented by Arline’s lawyer 
was probably the best settlement that could be effected if 
she insisted upon avoiding publicity. 

She would not have publicity. At the same time she did 
not like to hand over a million dollars. Her lawyers had 
then suggested that her only re- 
maining chance was that a good 


He realized that he could do nothing with this domineer- 
ing woman unless he immediately seized the upper hand. To 
gain this end he was justified in being brutal, ruthless. 

“What!” she gasped in amazement. 

“You are ¢chrectly responsible for this present mess,” he 
went on, “If you were the only person concerned, I'd be 
glad to have you forced to give up a million, and I'd be 
glad to have this scandal on every first page. You fully 
deserve all the loss and the shame and the suffering that 
might come out of this situation.” 

She was haughtily furious. “I’m not accustomed to such 
talk!” she cried, and glared at him pompously 
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At one o'clock Clifford and young Jones were pausing 
in the apartment of their hostess while Clifford was intro- 
duced to the two women 

Clifford’s heart had an old bitterness at sight of Arline’s 
friend; but he controlled his expression. 

Mary Regan, for it was she, gave Clifford a-cool dis- 
tant look as he stiffly bowed to her. On the other hand, 
young Mrs. Jones was apparently delighted to meet him 
During the luncheon she and Clifford did most of the talking, 
but this did not interfere with Clifford’s study of her. She 
was a soft, slight, little blonde, undeniably pretty, unde- 
niably appealing, undeniably disarming in her chatter. She 
looked a naive twenty; Clifford 
guessed her to be a wise twenty-five. 





detective might turn wu 
something which might hel; 
her, and had recommended 
Bradley, on the strength of 
his having once been Chief 
of New York's detective force, 
is the best man for the un- 
dertaking. Bradley had ac- 
cordingly been called in; he 
held out hopes; Mrs. Jones 
was greatly impressed by him. 
But the day before Bradley 
had admitted that, although 
he still had a remote hope, 
his investigations had re- 
ealed nothing helpful, and 
regretfully he also had ad- 
vised the acceptance of Ar- 
line’s terms since Mrs. Jones’ 
foremost desire was to avoid 
publicity. Mrs. Jones had all 
but yielded, and then that 
morning had come those two 
compelling, anonymous let- 
ters about Clifford. 

“Don’t you see the awful 
mess I’ve made of things!” 
ried the agonized young man, 
in conclusion. “I mean for 
Marjorie—and myself! What 
mother is doing is chiefly to 
avoid scandal; it won’t really 
help me at all! I mean with 
Marjorie. Marjorie, thinking 
we're still engaged, is now 
wondering at my strange be 
havior toward her. And when 
she learns that while I wa 
really engaged to her, I ap 
parently forgot her and mar 
ried another woman, kept it 
secret and got a secret di 
vorce--when I tell her all 
that, can’t you see how she'll 
take it? She'll despise me fo 
for the way I've _ behaved 
Don’t you see, Mr. Clifford 
it’s Marjorie I’m thinking 
most about? Don’t you see?’ 

“I see,” said Clifford. He 
warmed with a human desire 
to save, if possible, the ro- 
mance between his caller and 
that fine, straight-gazing Mar 
jorie Graham. “I'll do what 
I can for you, but it must 
be upon the understanding 
that I am to handle the af- 
fair entirely according to my 
own judgment.” 

“Yes—yes,” agreed young iL 








At two o’clock Mrs. Jones 
—she used her old name of 
Arline Carlisle—excused her- 
self and drew young Jones to 
one side, saying she wished to 
confer with him. Clifford 
gazed across at Mary Regan 
—at this mysterious, ba‘fling 
secret wife of his. He knew 
that in this affair of young 
Jones there was no use of pre- 
tense with Mary. She already 
knew his part, or would 
coon know it. 

“You know what this game 
is as well as I do,” he said 
abruptly, his voice vibrant 
with bitterness and accusation. 

“So you really think this 
present affair is such a game?” 
she returned coolly. 

“Tf don’t think it—I know 
it. Young Jones .s a victim 
of the grand Broadway emo- 
tional frame-up—only he 
doesn’t know it yet. And you 
—you were and are in it! 
Perhaps you were a figure of 
the alluring background— 
perhaps you helped gain nec- 
essary facts about young Jones 
and his mother—perhaps you 
are helping direct this Ar- 
line in her réle: I don’t know 
just what your part is, but 
you certainly are in it—big!” 
She did not reply. He went on 

“Arline didn’t work this out. 
She’s just acting her réle as 
ordered. Big brains are be- 
hind this game. Shall I tell 
you whose the brains are? I 
guess you know. Bradley’s!” 

“And you really think Mr 
Bradley planned all this?” 
her slow’ voice inquired 
mockingly. 

“His only apparent con- 
nection with the matter be- 
ing that of a detective trying 
to solve the case, it’s the 
smoothest and most nearly 
perfect stunt Bradley has yet 
doped out!” 

“And you are once more 
going to try to catch Mr. 
Bradley in his own trap?” 

The tide of his bitterness 


r surged yet higher against this 








perverse wife who had al- 
lied herself with his old en- 





Jones. 

“Then first of all, if you 
can arrange it, I'd like to 
meet your wife of ten days.” 

“That will be easy. I'm to see her in 
in hour and a half. A friend of Arline’s 
has asked us to lunch at her apartment, 
and since she is the only outsider who 
knows of our marriage, I am sure that 
she will have no objection if I telephone her you are com- 
ing along.” 

Clifford made two further requests: to meet the elder 
Mrs. Jones, and to meet her lawyers. These were both 
promptly arranged for. 

First Clifford went to Mrs. Jones’ lawyers, who explained 
that legally they were helpless. Several courses might have 
been possible, were it not for Mrs. Jones’ insistence that 
there be no publicity; that insistence prohibited all open 
court action. Considering Mrs. Jones’ unchanging attitude 
toward publicity, her best course in their estimation seemed 
to be to accept the proposal submitted her and take her 
chances with the outcome. 

Half an hour later, in the promenade of the Biltmore, 
Clifford was acknowledging young Jones’ introduction to 
his mother. Clifford’s quick estimate of Mrs. Jones almost 
coincided with the judgment of Marjorie Graham: a per- 
fect American type of the first generation of social success, 
handsome, self-centered, proud of her position but none too 
sure of it, her life shaped by constant thought of what her 
world would say. 

He strolled aside with Mrs. Jones. “You've heard 
Robert’s story?” she breathed. “Can you do anything?” 

“IT may possibly do something if you do not mess things 
up any further,” he said in a hard voice, his cold eyes held 
straight into hers. 


In Reckxiess Birrerness He Hav Triev To For- 
cet His Sportep Desires IN New York’s GAtety 


“Then it’s time you were! If your selfish, snobbish pride 
hadn’t balked your son’s ambitions, this marriage would 
never have taken place.” 

“T won’t stand—I won't stand—” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” Clifford interrupted. “And you'll 
stand a lot more plain talk if I feel like giving it to you. 
Your lawyers haven't helped you. Mr. Bradley hasn’t helped 
you. There’s a chance that I may help you. Remember, you 
are about to lose a million. But I'll try to help you only on 
the basis of your behaving yourself and your doing exactly 
what I tell you to do.” 

She gasped, she glared. But a million is something worth 
keeping one’s temper for. “What do you want me to do?” 

“At present just one thing. We must delay settlement, 
for I need time in which to work. You must say that you 


‘are having difficulty in raising a million in cash. That’s a 


plausible reason; the richest person may find it hard to 
raise a million in ready money in a short time. Well, how 
about it?” 

“T’ll—I'll do as you say,” she choked out. 

“Thank you. For the rest, keep out of this affair. I wish 
you a very good morning.” And bowing formally, Clifford 
left her 


emy. Again Clifford felt the 

uselessness of trying to hide 

his purpose from her; be- 

sides, he wanted to strike the 
soul of her, if that were possible. 

“I’m going to do my best,” he declared 

harshly. “And I’m going to try to block 
you 1” 

“Thanks for your warning to me,” she 
returned. “As for your warning to Mr. Bradley, if you wish 
you may deliver it to him in person, for he was to await me 
in the lounge downstairs at half past two.” 

Young Jones and his wife drew near again; and the former 
suggested that Clifford and himself accompany Arline to her 
matinée performance 

“Mr. Clifford is remaining with me for a few moments,” 
said Mary quickly. 

Excusing themselves, the two young people left. 

Mary rose and put on a hat as soon as they were gone 
Sure enough Bradley was waiting in a quiet corner of the 
lounge downstairs—a powerful figure, handsome in his dark, 
heavy fashion. He stood up as they approached. 

“So, Mary, we have with us our old friend Clifford,” he 
remarked. “Happened to meet Jones and his young wife on 
their way out, Clifford, and from a few words that were 
dropped I gather that you are going to heip me help him 
out of the little,trouble he’s fallen into.” 

“The trouble you planned and drew him into!” Clifford 
flung back. “The case being a million-dollar hold-up by 
you!” Bradley’s manner did not deny this accusation. That 
was one quality in Bradley that had always compelled Clif- 
ford’s reluctant admiration: the almost magnificent audacity 
of the man. 

“You do me great wrong, Clifford,” Bradley mourned 
with his mocking smile, “The elder Mrs. [Turn to page 64] 
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He Frunc Himsectr On His Knees Anp BeGan HystericaLty Tue Benepicte Omnia OPERA 


HE Cantor of St 
Illod’s being far too 
enthusiastic a musi 


cian to concern himself 
with its Library, the Sub- 
Cantor, who idolized every 
detail of the work, was 
tidying up after two 
hours’ writing and dicta- 
tion in the Scriptorium. 
The copying-monks 
handed him in their sheets 

it was a plain Four Gospels ordered by an 
Abbot at Evesham—and filed out to vespers. 
John Otho, better known as John of Burgos, 
took no heed. He was burnishing a tiny 
of gold in his miniature of the Annunciation 
for his Gespel of St. Luke, which it was hoped 
that Cardinal Falcodi, the Papal Legate, might 
later be pleased to accept. 

“Break off, John,” said the Sub-Cantor in 
an undertone 

“Eh? Gone, have they? I 
Hold a minute, Clement.” 

The Sub-Cantor waited patiently. He had 
known John more than a dozen years, coming 
and going at St. Illod’s, to which monastery 
John, when abroad, always said he belonged 
The claim was gladly 


allowed for, more even 
than most Fitz Otho’s, he seemed to carry all 


boss 


never heard. 


the Arts under his hand, and most of the 
practical receipts under his hat 

The Sub-Cantor looked over hi shoulder 
at the pinned-down sheet where the first 
words of the Magnificat were built up in 
gold washed with red-lac for a background to 
the Virgin’s hardly yet fired halo. She was 
shown, hands joined in wonder, at a lattice 
of infinitely intricate arabesque, round the 
edges of which sprays of orange-bloom seemed 


to load the blue, hot air that carried back over 
the minute parched landscape in the middle 
distance. 
“You've made her all Jewess,” said the Sub-Cantor, study- 


ing the olive-flushed cheek and the eyes charged with fore- 
knowledge 
“What else was Our Lady?” John slipped out the pins 


“Listen, Clement. If I do not come back, 
Great Luke, whoever finishes it.” He 
tween its guard-papers 


this goes into my 
slid the drawing be- 


“ 


Then you’re for Burgos again—as I heard?” 
“In two days. The new cathedral is—but they’re slower 
than the Wrath of God, those Masons yonder—is good for 


THE EYE OF ALLAH : 


Xs BY RUDYARD KIPLING 3X 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR E, BECHER 


This is the tale of a medieval artist who first saw 
through a microscope the forms of germs, and knew not 
what theywere. But the beautyof their patterned shapes 
appealed to his eye, and he reproduced them in draw- 
ings. The early church fathers questioned whether 
this were magic or no. And so the microscope was 
destroyed; and with it perished for a time the knowl- 
edge of germs that would have advanced the art of 
medicine by centuries. With this magnificent theme 
the great Kipling has wrought a tale of legend—like 
simplicity, force and inspirational appeal. Its char- 
acters are as real as modern characters; and it con- 
tains a message of tolerance and a plea for progress. 


the soul.” 

“Thy soul?” The Sub-Cantor seemed doubtful. 

“Even mine, by your permission. And down south—on 
the edge of the Conquered Countries—Granada way—there’s 
some Moorish diaper-work that’s wholesome. It allays vain 
thought and draws it toward the picture—as you felt, just 
now, in my Annunciation.” 

‘It was very beautiful. No wonder you go. 
not forget your 2bsolution, John?” 

“Surely.” This was a precaution John no more omitted 
on the eve of his travels than he did the recutting of the in- 


But you'll 


which hy 

had provided himself with 

his youth, somewhere 
near Ghent. The mark 
gave him privilege of 
clergy at a pinch, and a 
certain consideration on 
the road always. 

“You'll not forget, 
either, what we need in 
the Scriptorium. There’s 
no more true ultramarine 

in the world now. They mix it with that 
German blue. And as for vermilion—” 

“T'll do my best always.” 

“And Brother Thomas, (this was the In- 
firmarian in charge of the monastery hospital) 
he needs—” 

“He'll do his own asking. I'll go over his 
side now, and get me re-tonsured.” 

John went down the stairs to the lane that 
divides the hospital and cook-house from the 
back-cloisters. While he was being barbered, 
Brother Thomas (St. Illod’s meek but deadly 
persistent Infirmarian) gave him a list o} 
drugs that he was to bring back from Spain 
by hook, crook, or lawful purchase. Here they 
were surprised by the lame, dark Abbot 
Stephen, in his fur-lined. night-boots. Not 
that Stephen de Sautré was any spy; but as 
a young man he had joined an _ unlucky 
Crusade, which had ended, after a battle at 
Mansura, in two years’ captivity among the 
Saracens at Cairo, where men learn to walk 
softly. A fair huntsman and hawker, a reason- 
able disciplinarian but a man of science above 
all, and a Doctor of Medicine under one 
Ranulphus, Canon of St. Paul's, his heart was 
more in his monastery’s hospital-work than 
its religious. He came into their talk interest- 
edly, adding items of his own. After the In- 
firmarian had withdrawn, he gave John a 
generous absolution, to cover lapses by the way; for he did 
not hold with chance-bought Indulgences. 

“And what seek you this journey?” he demanded, sitting 
on the bench beside the mortar and scales in the little dry 
cell for stored drugs. 

“Devils, mostly,” said John, grinning. 

“In Spain? Are not Abana and Pharphar—” 

John, to whom men were but matter for pictures, and 
well-born to boot (since he was a de Sanford on his 
mother’s side) looked the Abbot full in the face and— 

“Did you fiind it so?” said he [Turn to page 42] 
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NSIEUR of “re RAINBOW 


OT only in the films did Marculo 

Ensalez pay suit to the lovely Mara 

Thail, but also in reality. And when 
the two, filming a picture in the high Sierras, 
came upon David John Buchannan, spiritually wrecked by 
the War, a little need was born in the heart of each. For 
Ensalez this need was one which darkly coveted the mag- 
nificent, wild Palermino, ethically Buchannan}s stallion by 
virtue of his taming. But for Mara Thail the need was to 
reclaim the bitterly bleeding soul of the stallion’s master.— 
And over the four, three humans and a horse, watched 
another. This was Monsieur Bon Coeur—Monsieur of the 
Rainbow—vagabond by necessity. The nobility of his old 
French family was evidenced by the kindly tolerance, the 
charity, that looked through his eyes and would not be denied. 


ITH the first light fall of snow in the mountains the 
rainbow vanished and all the bitterness came back a 
hundred fold. 

It was th> irony of fate that the golden stallion went 
down the pass for the first time in his life, not under the 
loving hand and comforting voice of his liege lord, but in 
the night, with a rider before him and one behind. There 
was bewilderment in his half-wild brain and fear and 
senseless panic. He would have screamed to Heaven had it 
not been fcr the binding noose upon his nose. He had 
been trapped in the canyon’s mouth itself, so easily and 
neatly, run off his levels in the dusk by strange horses 
and riders, that those riders chuckled at their sheer luck. 

“Two thousand bucks!” grinned the young man whom 
Ensalez had called Banny, not sleek now but roughly clad, 
with a hat low on his eyes and the growth of a week’s 
beard on his pink cheeks from the exigencies of his watching 
camp in Buchannan’s hills. 

“Two thousand bucks, and only two hundred out for 
Mex! Good work, old son, good work.” 

Good work, thieves’ work, hard, bullying, overbearing 
rich-man’s work, paid for not alone by gold, but in agony 
of terror, in the wrench and quiver of grief, the ache of 
irremediable loss. 


HEN David Buchannan, calling on the familiar slants, 

searched the basin with anxious eyes, looking in the 
empty corral with its hospitably open gate and barley box, 
received no answer, saw no shining shape, he was mysti- 
fied beyond expression. Palermino, always in some one of 
his haunts, was nowhere to be seen. 

At first the man was merely anxious. A horse was a horse, 
a stallion a stallion. And yet this one was different from the 
general run of his kind. He had stagged alone, so far as 
Buchannan knew, a hermit, a recluse, seemingly content with 
his virgin paradise. 

But when two days went by and then a third and 
Buchannan, scouring the hills, the basin, and deeply wooded 
gulches, had found only silence, his heart sank with a cold 
sense of premonition. He went then to the northwest rim 
where the pass came up to the basin—and need go no 
farther. Cutting down from the northeast and 
circling on the basin’s floora little way there lay 
the story plain as day, shod hoofs of a horse, a 
swift horse, judging by the length of its leaps, 
the lightness with which it touched the earth, 
and, ever inside the circle of* this trail, the free 
hoofmarks of Palermino. Palermino, running 
this way and that, close to the canyon’s 
mouth, darting in to escape this strange pur- 
suer and caught like a rat in a trap between 
it and the other that waited in the cut. There 
had been a struggle there. With grim mouth 
and chalk-white face Buchannan read it, the 
web of hoofprints, shod and 
unshod, the new marks of 
steel on stone,even the long 
raking scratch on the sand- 
stone wall of the pass it- 
self where Palermino, mad 
with fright, had leaped 
straight up against it. 
There, too, was the place 
where he had fallen at the 
last, the depression in the 
soft earth of the canyon’s 
narrow floor, the prints ot 
booted heels all around 
it. On little stones here 
and there were bits of 
yellow hair, and once a 
smear of blood. 

David John Buchannan 
straightened up, jerked at 
the sagging shoulder and 
swore a full mouthed oath. 

Then he marched straight 
back across the meadow. 

“Sarghan,” he said 


** BY VINGIE E. ROE 3X 


ILLUSTRATED BY DANIEL CONTENT 


OW different the touches of the year upon the land. 

In the High Sierras the fall had brought its 
feather-like snow, soft and light,and cool. In the Southland 
the flowers bloomed, the sun shone and there was scarce a 
thought of winter. The great sweeping plumes of the 
pepper trees scented the warm air languidly; women walked 
on the streets without wraps. About the studios that cluster 
thick in Hollywood fleets of motor cars stood waiting, 
came in, deployed, or went away, laden with the strange 
personnel which makes up this land of faery. This activity 
was watched by many of the idly curious—and by one who 
was far from such. Day after day, first at one studio and 
then another, a man stood on the sidewalk and searched 
with smoldering eyes those who came and went. He was 
thin and he wore his hat low upon his brows, and his 
army clothes had given way to an ordinary blue serge suit. 
With the loss of his military appearance, something of the 
pathos of his hurt had disappeared. He was only a man 
who walked with a slight hesitation, whose mouth was 
set a bit too grimly. Day after day he came down along 
the flowery streets and patiently took up his vigil. Night 
after night this man haunted the theatres of Hollywood and 
Los Angeles, and once he took a trolley and went far out to 
a suburb to watch a film which featured Mara Thail. 

David John Buchannan was beset by two hard, driving 
passions; love that was worse than hopeless, and a determina- 
tion to find the man who had driven Palermino down the 
pass and to wring restitution from him if it was his last act 
of life. He was looking for the face of the sleek youth of 
the high-powered car. He did not connect him with Marculo 
Ensalez. So day after day went by without results, for the 
simple reason that Banny was far down on the Mexican 
border on location with the company, already busy with the 
great new picture starring Ensalez; and Banny was very 
busy himself since his was the sole care of the golden horse 
which he and Mex Corrillo had delivered to the actor, and 
for which he had received duly his two thousand dollars. 
Palermino, worn thin by fear and fret, the constant chafing 
of the spirit that was in him. Palermino, tamed to the great 
Spanish saddle with its carven conchas, its shining silver, 
tamed to the spur, the noose, the quirt. A changed Palermino, 
anxious, grieving, looking always back toward the north, 
searching the dim horizon for the peaks of hills. 

So the master who loved him searched the eyes of men, 
and more days went by. Buchannan still carried the worn 
envelope, although he did not open it new. In his cheap 
room far out on the car-line the little empty frame swung 
on its standard beside his dresser-glass. 

And then, out of a clear sky as it were, ecstasy and pain 
fell upon him with a staggering force. A limousine like 


a rolling palace, pale blue as a robin’s egg 

and upholstered within in blue-grey satin, 

drew in to the curb so close to him that the 

driver touched its deep-throated horn to make 
him move—and Buchannan looked at Mara Thail. Hudson 
Brown, immaculate and handsome in his driver’s rig, held 
back the door and the woman stepped out. She was dressed 
in the Jast fine word of wealth and taste, beautiful as the 
best of her kind is beautiful, composed, sure oi herself, 
lovely beyond description. Her white ungloved hand rested 
for a moment on the door’s edge and it sparkled with 
priceless gems. As she turned to cross the pave her gar- 
ments all but brushed the man in the cheap blue suit. Then 
she entered the door beyond, and David John Buchannan 
wet his dry lips that were ashy pale. She had not seen him, 
had not felt his presence, and the knowledge was wormwood 
to him. He walked away as quickly as was possible, but he 
held his shoulder firmly up, commanded his slow foot 
viciously. It was her word, he told himself sternly, that 
mattered, not the woman herself. 

But he went the following week to the great theatre in 
the city which was showing, first-run, the wonderful new 
production, “Kings of the Khyber.” He saw her there, 
regal as an Eastern empress, glittering in barbaric beauty, 
peering from a swaying howdah, and his heart was hollow 
as the bottomless pit. He saw the magic of his own high 
meadow, ringed with its protecting hills, his slopes and 
slants, his pine trees and his pass. He closed his eyes and 
thought of the white hand on the car door, the same white 
hand which had caught bis own and held it for a bewilder- 
ing moment that twilight in his cabin yard. He saw 
Ensalez, too beautiful to be real to a man’s eyes, swagger 
through the picture; and he felt a slow anger surge in him 
at the sight of his arms about this woman, his lips pressed 
to hers with convincing passion. 

As he went out into the glittering street of the lovely 
southern city he knew in his soul that he was done with 
following these pictures. The aching longing they en- 
gendered in him was eating him to ribbons and te no avail. 
No matter what heights of rehabilitation he achieved, what 
picture of earnest manhood he builded in his frame of life, 
they could be to Mara Thail only a passing source of 
satisfaction, a moment’s kindly contemplation. 

So he was done trailing shadows. Now he would think 
only of Palermino in the hands of his enemies, would bend 
every effort to his finding. And this was nearer than he 
dreamed. On the night of that decision Palermino stood 
with wide-spread legs in the rolling, thundering, bumping 
prison which had almost driven him insane with fear be- 
fore, riding up from the Border in a private equine Pullman. 
In the train ahead Ensalez talked enthusiastically with 
Sellard about the good work done, the director nodding 
at intervals. 

Buchannan meanwhile slept uneasily in his unlovely room. 
Out in her hills above Pasadena, Mara Thail, clad iike a 
Sybarite in extravagant negligee, sat before her dressing 
table fingering the sketch of the pine tree with its double 
marks. This, and the one 
before it, was all that she 
had received as fruit of 
her sowing, yet she knew 
it for such. Her pleasure 
in the knowledge was 
wholly disproportionate. 
And north a bit along the 
endless ribbon of the great 
Sky Line Boulevard that 
rims the hills, two strange 
figures camped beside a 
dot of fire. Sarghan, 
wearied almost beyond en- 
durance, sat hunched upon 
a stone, his black head on 
his folded arms, while 
Monsieur Bon Coeur 
cooked at the embers. 
Billy, found at the stable 
in the valley town, had 
been thrice indispensable 
on this odd journey, for 
he carried everything un- 
der Heaven, it would ap- 
a pear, that the wayfarers 
'? might need, even Sarghan 
himself a deal of the way. 
There were the blankets, 
the cooking pots, the half 
of the precious shakes 
since the rest had been 
sold on the way, not to 
mention a private pack of 
the negro’s, and the ac- 
cordion. Sometimes he 
carried, too, the youngest 
canine, a sprawling crea- 
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k to a nameless jumble of unrelated stra 
I frien’,” said Monsieur when the stew was done, 
irtanke I entreat you Food, eet ec trength to z¢ heart, 
lire in ze box of ze spiritual engine 
H'i ‘aven't th’ nerve, H’old Man,” said Sarghan plain- 
| Buck, w’en ’e’s in th’ dumps don’t take proper 
care 0’ ‘imself felike ’e ain’t been eatin’ regular.” 
“Le Bon Dieu,” said Monsieur firmly “ees on ze job, nevair 
ir. We will find M’sieu. Oui, I, Monsieur Bon Coeur, 
know eet for ze fact. Somewhere among thees fairy theeng 


we will fin’ him 


The old man did not add aloud h thought, “Cherchez 
f emme 
I [ was two o'clock of an opulent afternoon. The sun wa 
warm summer. There was no wind and the long 
plumes of the pepper trees hung in languid grace. The 
mell of the asphalt was a pungent and not unpleasant 
aroma mingled with the breath of countless flowers. At a 


certain studio there was activity Crowds of people stood 
about the entrances, gay with players’ clothes, their faces 
hastly with the pink and blue and green of pigment for the 


‘ 
£ 

films. Across the street the man in the blue serge suit stood 
watching as he had watched for weeks, hands thrust idly 


in his pockets, eyes busy beneath his hat-brim. He had 
become e familiar figure, haunting the studios, but ther 
were many such in Hollywood and none paid him attention 

He had been looking to the right where a group ol 


Mexicans stood with picturesque serapes across their shoul 
ders, and all but failed to turn his eyes when old Dame 
Fate crooked her erratic finger. The heavier rumble of a 
truck upon the pave caused him to glance to the left, and 
with a gasp he lurched from the curb. A wide gate was 
opened to the lot behind and the truck, a huge affair with 
high crate sides, was turning slowly in, and high above the 
sides, with big eyes strained and temples hollowed, under 


the creamy fluff of forelock, the head of a horse shone 
golden in the sun! 

Davic. John Buchannan ran across the street—ran like a 
normal human!—and flung himself against the gate which 
had slaramed shut. Hoarsely he demanded entrance but the 
rate mon shook his head. Trembling with passion, white 
and terribly excited, Buchannan ran to the main entrance 
ind burst into the office The young Vanderbilt at the 
wicket eyed him with maddening coldness 

“Name?” he said insolently. “Business?” 

“Buchannan,” he said. “I want to see e manager, or 
whoever’s in authority.” 

Appointment ?” 


“No 

“Sorry,” and the important persona looked be 
vond hins to the next suppliant 

“Look here,” said David John “I've got to get into 
this place. Will you be good enough to be buman 

minute 

The voung man looked steadily beyond him. A 
red flush stained Buchannan’s ashen face, and a hand 
that had once belonged to an athlete shot through 
the wicket and catching collar, shirt and tie, snatched 
the astonished face up over the small shelf to the 


opening. The hireling had presence of mind to slap 
a button in the wall beside him and in three seconds 
two husky youths had bulged through the door be 
side the window. With excellent team-work they 
laid hands on Buchannan and in shorter time than 
it takes in the telling he found himself on the side- 

















walk with an admonition to be on | way or there 
would be a call for officers 
The ex-soldier picked up his hat brushed it t 
it on his dishevelled head and went, dazed | 
haken. But the heart in him was hammering. He 
had found his own! That was the golden head o 
Palermino, or he was not himself. Early as pos 
sible next morning he was back, asking every one he 
thought likely to know how one might see the 
manager and finding little encouragement. There was 
another man at the wicket this time and he was of 
a different strair, listening to Buchannan’s desperate 
a to see some one in authority, looking him in 
the face with understanding 
Just a minute,” he d and picking up a tele 
phone he called into it, “Mr. Sellard, please.” 
Buchannan cried out eagerlh 
The director! Fell him—tell him—the 
owner of the high meadow—where he mack 
he Khyber picture—he'll remember 
“Mr. Sellard,” repeated the man, “there’ 
man here demanding to see you—says to 
tell you he’s the man of the high meadow 
where you made ‘Kings of the Khyber’-—yes 
r Thank you ir.’ 
He pulled a wire and tl loor clicked open 
“Down he hall ar r right,” | 
iid, “third door.” 
With his head whirling Buchannan passed 
that way. He saw the door and knocked 
Come in,” said 1 Sellard, rising 
Buchannan stood on the threshold. He cam 
forward with extended hand 
But the man with the blazing eves did pot 
Ke it 
“You came to my homestead,” said Buchan 
in, panting, “and I let you stay—because 
voman asked it. You d ‘we will not al 
privilege 
Sellard nodded, withdrawing his hand 
“You got what you wanted—and you took all I had! All 
I cared for in the world! Betrayed my concession like 


ordinary thieves!” 


Justin Sellard was a wise man, one who saw and felt all 


his piteous thing which we call 


With grave tact he met the excited eyes. 
“and let’s get to the bottom of this. 


verous combination 


Now then, ple ise be seated 


Buchannan sat down, wiping his forehead where his hat 


woman appeared 
“Miss Ansell,” he said, “will you see if Mr. Ensalez is on 
please ask him to come in.” 

flamed in the grey 


f coming disaster was in him as he heard 
prideful step in the corridor. Next moment 
spurred, Spanish 
a broad hat tilled on his ebon head, spangled jacket and 


1 Buchannan rose and whirled to fa 





stipe A Dot OF Fire, Sar- 





‘J want you,” he said like the snap of a whip. 

Utter astonishment wiped the laughter from the other's 
For a blank moment he was, too taken aback 
for speech, and 


his desk, was reading every expression, Then Ensalez’ black 
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eyes narrowed to bad slits and he shook his hea’. 

“I'm afraid I can’t accommodate you,” he said. “I’m yseady 
to go out to the ranch, Mr. Sellard. If there’s anything 
I can do—tomorrow—’ 

“Tomorrow won’t do, Marc,” said the director firmly; 
“this gentleman wants to ask you some questions about the 
yellow stallion, and I want you to answer them.” 

There was a note in Sellard’s voice which made Ensalez 
look quickly at him. It also made his dark skin become 
darker with the flush of swift anger. 

If I don’t choose?” he said with utmost insolence. 

“If you value your future,” said the other quietly, “you 
will choose. Mr. Buchannan—” 

“I saw my yellow stallion come on this lot in a truck—” 

“I have no interest in you or your property,” broke in 
the star. “Why bother me?” 

“That’s my horse,” snarled Buchannan, “and Mr. Sellard 
says you claim to own him.” 

“If you mean my yellow stallion, I do. I know nothing 
of yours.” 

Justin Sellard was thinking rapidly, his sharp eyes nar- 
rowed, his fingertips beating a light tattoo on the desk 
before him. 

“Where did you get this horse, Marc?” he asked 

“Bought him, of course.” 

“From whom ?” 

‘A breeder from Calexico. Man named Hansen.” 

“Could you produce him?” 

“Surest thing you know!” said Ensalez with cocksure 
satisfaction, “And if you’d like I'll do so tomorrow.” 

“Very well. Do so. If you'll be here tomorrow, Mr 
Buchannan, at, say, two o’clock—” 

“If you'll excuse me now,” cut in Ensalez; “I’m overdue.” 

The director nodded and rose. 

“We are both ready to start,” he said kindly to Buchan- 
nan, “and if you'll come tomorrow we'll be glad to in- 
vestigate this.” 

The younger man nodded in silence and followed Ensalez 
down the corridor. Such bitter hatred as he had not known 
was possible seethed in him. He wanted to put his clenched 
hands on the soit form ahead swinging so arrogantly away. 
He wanted to choke Ensalez into supine limpness. The 
other turned toward the lot and disappeared while he was 
shown out to the street. 

Walking unsteadily he crossed the wide strip of asphalt. 

He stood helplessly on the curb nursing his sense of rage 
and frustration. His brooding eyes were fixed on the gate 
through which he had seen Palermino disappear. Some- 
where behind those high walls the wild thing was caged 
He shut his lips upon the groan of anger that arose within 
him. What plot would they spread before him—how was 
he, penniless and alone, to prove his rights? He was frown 
ing, lost in his thoughts, his gaze unseeing. 
Then suddenly, as things of moment are apt to happen, 
“two things swam into the range of his abstracted 
vision. One was a huge motor car of robin’s egg 
biue; the other was a golden horse gay with trap- 
pings. The one rolled up and stopped at the op- 
posite curb, the other came trembling and _ halting 
through the big gate. In the heavy Spanish saddle 
on Palermino’s back Ensalez sat with easy grace, 
his black hat with its rakish low crown pulled low 
over his eyes, his brilliant spangles flashing in the 
sun. The man on the curb leaned forward and his 
lips set tight. It was his beloved—in every line, 
every movement, every smallest characteristic. It 
was Palermino who trembled yonder among the un- 
accustomed crowd—but a changed Palermino_in- 
deed! Gone was the free stride, the airy grace, 
the fearlessness and the pride. In their place were 
nervousness and hesitation, distrust and bewilder- 
ment, and the hips behind the bravery of saddle and 
bespangled cloth were lean to a narrow slant. The 
man on his back turned him to the right and he 
went slowly up the street, halting, shivering, plainly 
racked with terror. The sight of him struck to 
Buchannan’s heart. 

With a muttered oath the man leaped out to the 
broad space of the street, put his fingers to his lips 
and the next instant a screaming whistle cut high 
above the noise of starting motors. It was sharp 

as a siren’s wail and it held three notes, 
snapping up at the end like a whip. 

“Whee—yoo—weet!” it shrilled, high and 
clear, “Whee—voo—weet !” 

Its effect was galvanic. Palermino, two 
hundred yards away, halting, starting, trem 
bling, a creature beaten by circumstance, flung 
his head high as his neck weuld reach, stopped 
dead in his tracks. He stiffened in every limb, 
holding his breath. His eyes bulged from their 
sunken sockets. Straining, the poor beast lis- 
tened. Ensalez drove a rowelled spur home to 
his flank, but he did not move a muscle. 

Buchannan, his eyes flaming, filled his lungs 
with a great breath. 

“Whee—yoo—weet!” called the keening 
notes once more. 

With a scream that echoed in among the 
pepper trees Palermino rose whirling on his 
heels. He came down running, headed back- 
wards, and Ensalez, half flung from his saddle 
rode clinging like a monkey. Justin Sellard, 
just ready to enter a car, stood with open 
mouth and dilated eyes. Inside the blue motor 

Mara Thail sat still, one hand reached forward and paused 


in its action. 


In plain view of all, the man and the stallion met—met 


with upflung arms, with stiffened forefeet that scarred the 
warm pave in a long slide, with hoarse gutturals from the 
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livering nostrils that nuzzled the man so savagely as to push 

m stumbling backward. Buchannan was talking in a flow 
1 jumbled words, and Palermino ran round and round him, 
yawing at him with his forefeet, mouthing him with open 
lips and teeth that pinched his flesh. The shaking whinnies 
ever ceased a moment. The strained dark eyes were fiery 
with excitement 

Justin Sellard, stopped with his foot on the car’s 
had one wild wish for a camera. This was the soul of the 
lrama—reality and not make believe—the thing which al- 
way: he was seeking to present to a callous world. The 
iis mouth straightened in a thin line. He thought grimiy ol, 
Ensalez and his alibis. Ensalez, the man in the saddle, 

iwed helplessly at the silver mounted bit. Pale beneath 
his dusky skin, beside himself with anger, he raised his 
right arm with the heavy Spanish quirt and brought it down, 
lailing, viciously across the face of the man in the road 
Buchannan had lost his hat and the bitter whip had full 
play. Lightning quick it rose and fell, and from brow 
to chin three raw red lines sprang out. 

Then Buchannan flung himself up and caught Ensalez b 
his jacket’s front, and together they fell under Palermino’s 
feet. The astonished and silent crowd awoke and a lifting 
murmur of crying voices rose like bees humming. Justin 
Sellard hurried forward, but Mara Thail sat still and several 
different expressions played on her lovely face—contempt 
and understanding and a certain grim satisfaction. She had 
recognized the man of the high meadow 

A little farther down where the broad streets crossed each 
other, two strangers witnessed the sharp drama, two strangers 
who, in any place less cosmopolite than Hollywood, would 
have elicited smiles of astonished amusement. They had 
stood transfixed from the first spurt of the whistle and the 
waited the outcome with baited breath, one bent far ior 
ward, his black face ape like in its effort to grasp the scene 
entire, the other erect and bristling in his grotesque rags 
Beside them stood their beast of burden piled to high 
Heaven with battered traps; several canines, tied in a string 
for safety’s sake, sat patiently down on their bushy tails. 

“It ’im!” muttered the negro deep in his throat. “’E ‘it 
m!” and he raised his peg-leg to go 

But the other put a hand on his arm. 

“Hold, my frien’,” said Monsieur sadly. “What are we 
iid him now? We would only be ze handicap. Only t 
make ze laugh on him among those so fine birds.” 

So the two who loved him stood silent while John 
Buchannan took out his rage and hurt in the bare battle oi 
his naked hands. He was like a fury of pent-up waters 
loosed at last, like a dynamo run wild without a governor, 
like flame in a wind. He fought for all he had lost forever, 
and gloried in the flesh beneath his fists. He took toll for 
that word “cripple!” flung at him in his basin, for the 
shame of contrast in his maimed body, for Palermino rifled 
from his haunts, and for the pictured kisses laid on the 
ps of Mara Thail. He did not know that the famous star 


! 
li 
herself sat watching with parted lips and something in her 














eyes which made them shine with unwonted light. He only 
knew that he was savagely elated, that once more he was a 
man. He felt this last with a deeper surge when clawing 
hands pulled him from his victim and, panting and dis 
heveled, he gazed at him across a little space. He laughed 
tloud at the sight, at the grim realization that he had con 
pletely spoiled the work of the day on the picture and that 
of many days to come. Ensalez was a ruin, his handsome 
face pulped and bieeding 

Justin Sellard commandeered the crowd with his eyes and 
a group closed round them moving toward the gate. As they 
assed the limousine Mara Thail stepped out and laid a hand 
on Buchannan’s shoulder. He looked up into her eyes, sud- 
denly slumped from his exhilaration. Neither spoke save for 
the message of that deep look. Then he found himself in- 
side the gate in the center of a surcharged group with Sel 
lard’s hand gripping his elbow and Palermino pushing him 
in the back ; 

We'll do a little investigating right now,” said the director 
thinly. “Ensalez, write a message for your horse-breeder 
ind send it now. There’s something to all this.” 


 F yetecont R BON COEUR went back to the hills that 
i rimmed the town. It was a tiresome journey, since 
Sarghan, unable to march, must needs ride; and it was twi 
light when they reached a spot where a tiny irrigation ditch 
offered water and the houses ceased. The old man was elated. 
For a month they had been coming, searching every town 
1g the way, and now their quest was ended. Tomorrow— 
next day—soon—they would find their friend. They had 
seen him retrieve his own, had watched him enter the strong 
hold of his enemies; and Monsieur Bon Coeur whose eyes 
were eagle sharp, had seen none other than the only woman 
lay her hand upon his shoulder. Verily the world was good 

le bon Dieu was present on the job. Therefore he set about 
making his small camp with a heart so light that it danced 
in his wizened breast. 

But Sarghan was another matter. He sat humped above 
his food, brooding. All the songs had gone from him with 
the loss of his master. The alien land had lost its charm. 

H’old man,” he said, “did you notice ’ow that whip ‘it 
m strite across ‘is bloomin’ face? The ’ound!” 

The other nodded his white head, and taking the ac- 
cordion upon his knees, he looked away into the great mauve 
vault of the southern heavens and began to play. The old 
collie sat beside him quietly, but the gangling pup whimpered 
beside its curled-up mother. Since he had seen that white 
hand upon Buchannan’s shoulder, Monsieur Bon Coeur had 
visioned rainbows. For three days Monsieur haunted the 
spot where he had witnessed the battle, keeping in the 
background, though once he could barely restrain himseli 
when he saw Brown-the-Chauffeur come out and drive away 
in the robin’s-egg car. The Gasoline Guy and none other! 

But watch as he would he caught no further glimpse 
of the man he had followed from the High Sierras. It was 
as if the studio had swallowed him entire. To Sarghan keep- 





ing camp in the foothills, he had little to report. Hope did 
not falter in him, however, and he gave of his living cheer 
to his companion. 

Sarghan, sitting humped at the fire, sometimes looked at 
him with an odd contempt far back in his negroid eyes 


b der say you raised this animal from a colt?” 

Sellard looked sharply at the man Hansen. 

“Sure do,” he replied confidently. “Got th’ strain from 
Chihuahua. Ain't none of its like this side th’ Border.” 

He was a short, swart man, unwashed and grizzly. En- 
salez, recovering and deadly, stood near. So did Buchannan 
and a dozen others on the studio lot. 

“Then why did the horse come at Mr. Buchannan’s 
whistle, I’d like to know? That was an exhibition which 
would stand in the court of any sane man’s mind without 
other proof. It stands in mine,” he added grimly, “and 
you'll have to take me to your ranch, Mr. Hansen, and show 
me your stables, your horses, your background, Our cor 
poration can’t be accused of anything like this and not 
come clean. We stand behind Mr. Ensalez, but we will see 
to the bottom. When can we start?” 

The man Hansen cast a startled glance at the star. A 
strange look came in his face, a hint of collapse. Ensalez 
was thinking quickly 

“Why,” he said airily, “we'll start day after tomorrow 
if you wish, Mr. Sel—” 

“Quick! Call that man, Mr. Sellard!” cried Buchannan 
pointing a tense finger 

The director looked 

Janny!” he called 

The sleek pink person in the puttees and s 
and came up. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“This man,” said Buchannan, “once stopped me on my 
way to my homestead and offered to buy my yellow horse 
I refused and he told me to remember that he had offered 
me a square deal, that he usually got what he went after.” 

Banny did not move a muscle of his careless body. He 
grinned good-naturedly at the group 

“What have we here?” he said pleasantly. “I never saw 
the fellow before, Mr. Sellard.” 

Justin Sellard’s keen eyes were very narrow. 


k shirt turned 


“Can’t you start for Calexico sooner than three days 
Marc ?” he asked. 
“No sir,” said the actor indifferently, “but Dll be glad 


to go then.” 

“Very well. Until I have made this trip, and you with me, 
Mr. Buchannan,” said Sellard, “I shall withhold judgment 

An hour later Ensalez cornered Banny. 

“Get Mex cn the wire,” he said swiitly. “Tell him to get to | 
Rancho Gordo and have Purcell find a yellow stallion and 
a mare or two. Tell him the ranch-owner’s name wil! be 
Hansen Step on " 

Banny threw up his fat hands in despair. 

“Gocd night shirt!” he said. “All this [Turn to page 105] 
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T was reserved for the twentieth century to discover 

that truth is not only stranger than fiction but also 

vastly more thrilling. The marvels produced by the imag- 
ination of Jules Verne are slowly yielding not to sober but 
to dazzling reality. Nothing in “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” is one-half so interesting or exciting as Wil 
liam Beebe’s narrative of what he actually found beneath 
the surface of the ocean. 

“The Arcturus Adventure” is an account of the 13,600 
mile voyage of the 2400-ton steam yacht of that name in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, of the studies conducted 
by Mr. Beebe and his assistants in ocean currents, in bird 
life at sea, in surface life, and, most important and most 

vel in the wonders of flora and fauna to be discovered ten 
fathoms beneath the surface, a hundred fathoms, five hun 
dred fathoms, and at depths of a mile and greater. The orig 
nal purpose of the voyage was to « Xx} lore the fabled Sargasso 
Sea—Mr. Beebe was already aware that the legend of ships 
being entangled in it was wholly false, but he was anxious 
to investigate the masses of sargassum-weed which give the 
ea its name. This accomplished, the yacht passed throug! 
the Panama Canal into the Pacific, and there, in territory 
familiar to Mr. Beebe about the Galapagos and Cocos Island 
he resumed his studic 

It was on Feb. 11 of last year that Mr. Beebe sailed. He 
was known then as a charming and rambling loiterer along 
the paths of science. He returned on July 30, certain of a 
lace in the front ranks of oceanographers. Heretofore he had 
been scoffed at for translating the achievements of science 
into a popular medium, but 1 


’ 


I 
I 


| I discoveries during the 

voyage of the Arcturus he had actually uncovered new and 

important evidence in his field—an achievement of which 
not one of a hundred popular scientists can boast 

is it merely a scientist's laurels which Mr. Beebe can 

aim. Daily, in his eagerness to add one single bit to the 

accretions of the known world, Mr. Beebe took risks which 


vy his 








seem to render negligible those faced by polar explorers. It 
is apparent that he endeavors to minimize the dangers he 
faced, but consider the situation in which he found himself 
when, thirty feet beneath the level of the sea and even some 
distance below the ladder from his flat-bottomed diving boat, 
he saw “a man’s-length of white-finned shark, then another 
and another, until sixteen were milling slowly about between 
me and the surface.” Mr. Beebe wore a diving helmet, but 
his body and limbs were unprotected. He merely observes: 


_ “This was a new habit and an unexpected formation of these 
fish and I must admit that the ladder looked very long and 
very high above me. was so uncertain of the significance of 
this gathering that for a time crouched in a circular Cayity be- 
tween two great coral growtl with my helmet in the entrance 
H a cork in some astoundi bottle. The sharks showed no 
ore than curiosity and, as usual, I was 1 h more concerned 
vith the ugly four and five foot groupers who pushed their ur 
leasant mouths within a few inches of my body and limbs. But 
whe I saw_the pigfish and the angelfish swimming unconcerr 


edly about, I took heart and strode forth.” 














But, his dangers were by no means over. Seeing a beauti- 
ful sea-fan, he started for it and: 

“After much effort I reached r sea-fan and hung on to it 
while I floated in mid-water, waved about by the current like 
1 rag on a bush. My body-guard (of fish) had thinned out, and 
visting around, I saw a tiger shark weaving slowly toward me. 
I would gladly have given my place to any eager scientist in the 
world, or relinquished it to one of the thousands of men with 
we courage than I possess. But at least I was not bothered 
a choice of action—there could be no thought of escape by 
I crouched close to my wisp of sea-fan, although hiding 
it was as effective as an attempt to conceal oneself be- 
1ind a handful of ostrich feathers, 

“The shark appeared enormous—thirty feet came to my mind. 
Then, like Dunsany’s ] 














ghost-watcher at the Castle of Oneleigh, 
I sought to distract my fear with geometry. I estimated the 
shark’s length, I compared it with other fish near it, and I was 


ore composed by the time my mind settled on eighteen feet 
as the extreme length I could assign to it. I had already faced 
scores of sharks and even other tiger sharks in my diving, but 








never so large a one, nor in such unprotected surroundings nor 
without at least a grains (harpoon) in my hand. The great 
elasmobranch came on until 1 could see the black veins in its 
yellow, cat-like eyes, and the loose adenoid-gape with its lining 
f iangular teeth, The mighty tail swept farther to one side, 
veered—and passed. An unusually heavy surge once 
fa back toward me, but it never turned and soon 
beyond the shadow of the boat.” 








As in all his books, Mr. Beebe has employed a lucid and 
luminous style worthy any contemporary essayist, a style 
which never falters whether it be faced with the task of 
explaining to the layman the tremendous change which 
pressure makes in the vast under-water world or describ- 
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ing sea-devils with luminescent teeth, fish with their eyes 
on stalks, sea-snakes and other grotesque creatures found 
there. Not the least of the author’s achievements is his 
ability to draw the yacht and its strange equipment as a 
whole and to make us share the adventures of its crew. 
Mr. Beebe’s personality shines through the entire account 
and the tang of his humor is never absent. “The Arcturus 
Adventure,” for dramatic reading, surpasses any fiction of 
the year. 
**x* * * 

The Arcturus Adventure by William Beebe, $6.00, G. P 

Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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have had a unique experience in spending a whole week 
lf in bed; and though I am regaining strength, I am told 

that I must for the time treat with due respect what 
Douglas Jessold once calied in a half jocular, half serious 
view, a “run away knock.” One result is that this month I 
fear I can only offer my American friends invalids’ diet— 
minora canamus. 

It may not be inopportune at this season when, in the 
sphere of cosmopolitan athletics, championships are being 
won and lost, to indulge in a few desultory reflections 
on sport. We have just been celebrating at Wimble- 
don the jubilee of the lawn tennis championship. Lawn ten- 
nis is one of the two games, bridge being the other, which 
are now perhaps more universally played out of doors and 
indoors than any others in every quarter of the civilized 
globe; yet sixty years ago neither of them had a place in 
the world of sport. Tennis, in its early days, was bracketed 
with croquet, though we are told that its first rules were 
drawn up by no less august and venerable a tribunal than 
the Marylebone Cricket Club. The procession of ex- 
champions who paraded before the Queen the other day was 
headed by Mr. Hadon and Canon Hartley, the surviving 
heroes of the primeval era 1878—1880. 

In June we are in the full tide not only of lawn t2nnis 
but of most of the outdoor forms of sport which, witn the 
exception of golf, though of more ancient pedigree, like 
tennis are of British origin. The Derby and the Oaks are 
still the two most famous horse races in the world. The 
cricket season is reaching its climax. In golf the amateur 
championship has already been decided in favor of our 
American rivals, and as I write we are trembling in ap- 
prehension lest the open championship should also find its 
way across the Atlantic. (Since this was written our 
gloomiest forecasts have been more than realized. The bril- 
liant play of Mr. R. Jones has won the prize for the 
United States, while among the first five competitors there 
is to be found only one English player.) 

Yet in all these diverse categories of sport England, whose 
supremacy is now menaced in every quarter, had a long 
start, and seemed to be justified in calculating upon a con- 
tinued supremacy. While I was still a young schoolboy the 
first effective blow was struck at our engrained national 
complacency by the victory of a [Turn to page 105] 
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Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! How popular 
it is! What a great need it answers 
for a hot, splendidly nourishing luncheon 
or supper that can be so easily prepared! 
How generous and welcome a part of 
the family dinner! Fifteen vegetables. 
Invigorating beef broth. Strength-giving 
cereals. Savory herbs. Delicious seasoning. 
And just the soup for the children! 


32 different ingredients 12 cents a can 














SOUP 


for your 


Family’s health 


ITH the meal, or as a 

meal, soup belongs in the 
diet! Why? We all know 
that soup is delicious and 
tempting to the taste, that it 
offers a fascinating variety of 
flavors not to be had in any 
other food. But it is a mis- 
take to think of soup merely as a food to be 
served or omitted from the meal as you please. 
Soup should be served regularly, and not just 
occasionally. And for these reasons: 

Every housewife knows that if the family 
appetites are good, her meals will be enjoyed. 
She realizes that more than half her daily 
battle is won if those who assemble at her 
dining table are attracted at once by the food 
and start the meal eagerly. To win, this vic- 
tory, good hot, appetizing soup is mest helpful. 
Soup is invaluable as a wholesome, healthful 
stimulant to the appetite. The blended flavors 
of many different ingredients in soup appeal 
instantly to the sense of taste, arouse it, make 
it vigorous and keen. 





O YOU see that serving soup regularly is 
one of the most important secrets of suc- 
cessful planning of the meals. Apart from the 
splendidly nourishing value of soup, which it 
shares with other foods, it helps to keep the 
appetite active and healthy. In doing this it 
also has a beneficial effect on the digestion. 
Soup causes the digestive fiuids to flow more 
freely. The result is that food is eaten in 
greater quantity and assimilated into the body 
tissue more promptly. 

If every housewife only knew these facts 
about soup there wouldn’t be a home in 
America where soup was not served every 
single day! Soup today is one of the most 
popular foods—one of the great national dishes 
in the United States. But the utmost at- 
tractiveness in the family meals will not be 
obtained until soup is eaten by everybody, 
every day, for luncheon, dinner or supper. 

And so we make to you this suggestion: 
Start now and serve soup every day for the 
next two weeks. See if it doesn’t make an 
immediate difference in the way your meals 
“go’’, Notice how every member of your 
family responds—how much brighter and more 
attractive your table seems to be. 


y= your grocer’s and familiarize yourself 
with all the delightful and different kinds 
of soups you will find there, already prepared 
and cooked for you by makers of world-wide 
reputation. Tempting vegetable purees, such 
as Tomato, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups which, by the way, you will often serve 
as Cream Soups. Hearty substantial soups, 
such as Vegetable, Vegetable-Beef, Beef, 
OxTail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Chicken, 
Chicken-Gumbo, Pepper Pot, and Clam 
Chowder. Dainty clear soups, such as Con- 
somme, Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier, Clam 
Bouillon. An almost endless variety. 

Above all do not overlook soup as one of the 
ideal foods for your children! And what a help 
the different soups are to the mother so anxious 
to keep digestions sound and little bodies 
sturdy! The vegetable soups, and the cream 
soups especially, are splendid for the children. 


With the meal or as a meal, 
soup belongs in the daily diet! 










Whenever you have ques- 
tions to ask about cake- 
making, wrile us — we 
shall be delighted to 


give you any m- 
formation we 








The filling used in the cake illus- 
trated and which gives it its name, 
is unusually delicate. To makeituse: 

1 cup granulated sugar 


2 egg whites 
‘yy cup crushed and drained pineapple 


Put the egg whites in a bowl and 
with the Dover egg beater gradu- 
ally beat in one-half of the sugar, 
then add the pineapple and con- 
tinue the beating, adding the re- 
mainder of the sugar. Beat filling 
until it is] stiff enough to hold its 
shape and then spread between the 
layers and on top of the cake. 

Since this filling is somewhat 
soft, it is often desirable to use a 
harder icing on the top. Either a 
boiled white icing or a caramel 
icing can be used. The caramel 





) 


icing shown here is made with 2 
cups light brown sugar and 1 cup 
milk cooked until it forms a soft 
ball in cold water. Add 1 tablespoon 
butter and 1 teaspoon vanilla; re- 
move from fire, leave until cold, 
then beat until creamy. (Ifthe milk 
curdles, adda pinch of baking soda. ) 


ro) 


This dainty Swans Down White 
Cake is very popular for weddings 
and birthday cakes. Ifa layer cake 
is not desired, it may be baked in 
sheet pans, cut in fancy shapes and 
iced on all sides, with a gay candy 
flower or other decoration on top. 

For a child’s birthday party, you 
are sure to delight your small 
guests if you bake your cakes in 
muffin or gem tins, ice with colored 
icing, and stick a candle aloft. 

Of course, various nuts, ralsims, 
silver and gold shot, colored can- 
dies and flowers may be used in 
endiess variety for attractive deco- 
rations, 

Swans Down cake 
feathery light, it is as wholesome 
and nourishing as it is delicious 
| and may well be served to little 


1) folks because of its real food value. 
| 
i) 

|| In a letter received recently, this 
question was asked: “If a recipe 
calls for heaping teaspoons of 
baking powder’ how many level 
teaspoons should be used?’’ I an- 
swered that for perfect results it 
would be far wiser to select a recipe 
which definite, accurate 
measurements. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, 2 heaping teaspoons average 
about + level teaspoons. In stand- 
ard tested recipes measurements 
are always level! 
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is not only 
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Don't forget, if you're ever in 
| Evansville we'll be delighted to see 
|| you in our Swans Down Kitchen, 
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2709 First Av 1 
Evansville, Indiana 
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I1GLEHEART BROTHERS, Ine. 





2709 First Ave., Evansville, Ind 

($1.25 at Denver and West la.) 
Attached is $1.00 for which ple t of 
Sua Down Cake Making 

( » Secrets.” If I am not entir I 





y return it, carrying charges prepaid, ar 


money will be refunded 
NOMO .cccccccceccccsecseseccscsesseses 
Street addresS ...cccccesrteerseesseeeesees 
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“Some 








women talk about 5 and 6 


“To my mind a better recipe couldn’t 
be found than the White Cake on the 
Swans Down package—and it calls for 
only three. 


“It would have saved me many try- 
ing hours if | had only known about 
Swans Down sooner. For years I tried 
to bake a goed cake and I simply could 
not do it. I¢ would either fall or be 
coarse or have something else wrong 
with it. 


“1 was always fairly on edge until I 
took the cake out of the oven. But let 
me tell you, the first cake that I made 
with Swans Down was simply deli- 
cious—so light and fluffy and so moist! 
Not dry and tasteless like so many cakes 
I have made. And its this same 3-egg 
cake that I’ve been making ever since.” 


The White Cake this Chicago 
woman refers to is also the Regula- 
tion Butter Cake given in ‘“‘Cake Se- 
crets, ‘the famous Swans Down recipe 
book. Like all Swans Down recipes, 


it is very carefully balanced and un- 
usually economical for the delightful 
results always obtained. Many |wo- 
men use this standard white cake as a 
foundation recipe for an endless vari- 
ety of tempting cakes merely by 
adding fruit or nuts, varying fillings 
and frostings, and baking either as 
a loaf cake or as individual small 
cakes. 


Swans Down in itself is so rich and 
feathery fine, less shortening and eggs 
are required. While Swans Down can 
be used in any properly proportioned 
recipe without changing the quantity 
of flour specified, if you really want 
to see how economical delicious cake 
can be, send for “Cake Secrets” and 
try the many variations it gives of this 


standard White Cake. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Inc. 
Established 1856 


2709 First Avenue 


Evansville, Indiana 


Also Makers of Instant Sw ans Down, Swans Down Graham Flour 
and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


SWANS 












DOwn 


Prepared (Not Se/f-Rising) 
CAKE FLOUR 


Preferrtd by Housewives for32 Years 


\ 


Set consists of: 

S\},-in. Patented Angel 12-in, steel spatula (to 

P Food cake pan (tin) remove and ice cake) 
in. square heavy cake Slotted wood mix spoon 

a (tin) Sample pkg Swans PDowr 

Set aluminum meas spoons Copy of recipe booklet 

Aluminum meas. cup “Cake Secrets"’ 


Send 10¢c in money or stamps for a copy. 


5 or : 
No orders accepted for shipment outside U ntted States 


or Canada, 


—which are entirely unnecessary!” 


“Cake S it . , , 
ake Secrets” is only item in this set sold separately. 
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The most famous Cake Recipe 
in America! t 
in CAmerica! . 
n 
PINEAPPLE DAINTY CAKE b 
{1 measurements level. Sift flour once before measuring oO 
¢ cup butter or substitute3 egg whites a 
1 cup sugar 2/3 cupful milk eo 
2 cups Swans Down Cakel teaspoonful flavoring ex- C 
Flour trac S 
3 level teaspoons baking powder . 
First beat or work the shortening with a slotted x 
wooden spoon until it has a whitish appearance around n 
edges. Gradually add sugar, beating meanwhile . 
Sift flour, measure, add baking powder; then sift iF 
three times, 
Beat egg whites until very light and fluffy but not 


dry, Use wire whip, which leaves eggs moist. ™ 


To the creamed shortening and sugar add alter- 
nately the 2/3 cupful of milk, and the flour with baking tu 
powder, Thoroughly beat the entire mixture until re 
smooth, Add flavering. Then fold in the egg whites 
carefully with wooden spoon, so as not to break down yi 
the air cells in the beaten egg whites. tl 
Bake in two small layer pans, or double the recipe t 


and bake in two large or three small pans, in a moderate 
over 350° F, 


For Pineapple Filling and Ca f Tei 4 
see Cake Secrets column ; 











Ask your grocer for Swans Down 

Cake Flour. If he does not have 

it, send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied 
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THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
REST OF THE WORLD 
By COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 


CopyrkiGut By MCCALL's MAGAZINB, 1926 





1926 








ITH the advent of the World War and the sub- 

sequent leveling of Russia and the Central Empires, 

and the economic exhaustion of England, France 
and Italy, the United States has come to the fore as the 
Colossus of Nations. So great has become her financial and 
economic power that the globe has been divided in the 
minds of men into two parts, the United States being counted 
as one part and the balance of the world as the other. 

lf the réle we are playing and distined to play stimulates 
our pride, it should also carry with it a sense of our 
responsibility to maintain our eminent position worthily 
Wealth and power are not in themselves things to be proud 
of; it is the manner in which they are used which reflects 
credit or discredit upon those that have them. 

Thus far we have been the favored child of fortune among 
nations. It has been more or less easy to reach our present 
position, because our distance from the large centers of 
population throughout the world has given us opportuni- 
ties to subdue our trackless forests and plains without 
hindrance from envious neighbors. We have been fortunate, 
too, in the character and tough moral fibre of our forebears. 

In the Indian wars, in the wars with England and in the 
Civil War, our people proved themselves gallant sons of 
vallant sires. Then came the mightiest war of all—a war 
that enriched and ennobled us. America and her gifted 
President stood at the apex of the world, the envy and the 
admiration of mankind. And there we yet stand in a 
financial and economic sense, but, whether justly or un 
justly, we have signally lost the esteem of our fellow man 
We are no longer looked to for leadership in bringing order 
out of the chaos of a destructive war. We are no longer 
counted: as the nation to lead the spiritual forces of the 
world. And the pity of it is we can never regain the high 
estate which was ours in 1918 under the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson. He preached a new gospel of international 
peace and morals, and the other peoples of the earth were 
ready to follow where he led. 

Then came the debacle, and reaction followed reaction. It 
is the saddest story in history and one which coming gen- 
erations of America will review with regret. And yet our 
people are the most generous and idealistic in all the world. 
Let us look at the record. In 1908 we returned to China 
because of the Boxer Indemnity previously exacted of her, 
$10,785,281.00. Later we returned $1,175,836, and in 1924, 
stirred by China’s action in the Great War, we returned the 
balance of $6,137,553, making a total of $18,098,070. After 
our war with Spain we paid her twenty millions of dollars 
for the Philippines when we might have taken them without 
cost. We gave Cuba her independence when we might 
have retained her as one of our outposts of national defence. 

During the World War and since our citizens have poured, 
hundreds of millions of dollars into the stricken parts of 
Europe. And to what purpose? Only to be derided as 
money lenders and Shylocks And why? Because our 
Government as a government has refused to take part in 
the rehabilitation of Europe—refused because of the ever 
existing conflict between the Executive and the Senate. 

It is idle to speculate on which has been right and which 
has been wrong, but this we know, our system of govern- 
ment as it exists today negatives action. The Senate should 
be given the power to make treaties, or it should be shorn 
of the power to obstruct by a two-thirds vote. It is an 
absurdity that we can make war by a majority vote of 
Congress but that it should take a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate to make peace. The Versailles Treaty had a hand- 
some majority but failed by six votes of obtaining the 
necessary two-thirds. And upon that slender thread the 
fate of nations has hung. 

The Executive and not the Senate should have the treaty 
making power and he should not be embarrassed by having 
to obtain for ratification two-thirds of the Senate. As the law 
rests the President may have a party majority with him, and 
yet be unable to carry out the mandate to govern which 
the peopie gave him. 


The American people are justly rated as efficient in their 
methods, and if this constant deadlocking between the Ex- 
[Turn to page 103] 


ecutive and the Senate were 
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THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


CARMENCITA anv tHe SOLDIER: 
PropUuCED BY THE ArT 
Music 


THEATRI 


Moscow 
SrupDIo 


REVIEWED BY DEEMS TAYLOR 























Photo by Carlo Leonetti 


Oca BaKLANovaA As CarmMencita IN Tue Mos- 


cow Arr Tueatre Music Stupio Propuction 


F, a few years back, you had shouted “Russia” into the 
ear of the average American, his only response, probably, 
would have been “Bolshevik” and a joke about whis- 
kers. But thanks to that indefatigable explorer, Morris 
Gest, the name Russia is becoming more and more as- 
sociated with certain interesting experiments in music and 
the theatre. Mr. Gest began by importing Nikitcha Balieff 
and his hilarious “Chauve-Souris” entertainment, followed 
with Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art Theatre, and emerged 
triumphantly from Russia this year with the Moscow Art 
Theatre Music Studio, which toured the country besides 
playing two enormously successful New York engagements. 
The Moscow Art Theatre Music Studio is the rather long 
name of a company of singing actors, under the direction of 
Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, who perform various 
operatic work, serious and light, in a style peculiarly their 
own. Their most successful production was “Carmencita and 
the Soldier,” an adaptation of Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

The novel feature of this Russian “Carmen” is not so 
much the changes it makes in Bizet’s work as the way it is 
produced. The four acts are played in a single setting, a 
timeless, placeless arrangement of arches, stairways, and 
platforms, that serves in turn as a public square, a gipsy’s 
den, and a street in Seville. Despite one unkind spectator’s 
comment that he never knew before that “Carmen” took 
place in a subway station, the setting [Turn to page 103] 























Asove—A TEeNnsE Moment In Tue Operetta ‘‘CARMEN- 
cita AND THE SOLDIER” 
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The NEWS EVENT of the MONTH 


of INTEREST to WOMEN 
THE EXODUS TO EUROPE 


By HELEN TAFT MANNING, PH.D. 
DEAN OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
CorpyriGut By McCALL's MAGAZINE, 1926 

T is estimated that nearly five hundred thousand Am 

ericans have crossed the Atlantic this summer and are 
at present scattered over the continent of Europe 

Within a month they will have recrossed the ocean and 
be settled once more in their homes. This migration which 
seems to have become perennial recalls the annual move 
ments of birds more than anything in human experience 
beiore the twentieth century. Will it have far-reaching 
consequences, or is it merely a symptom of restlessness? 

I suppose that the episode in history which most re 
sembles the movement of the American army of tourists 
is that of the Crusades. Then the flower of European 
chivalry sailed the length of the Mediterranean and settled 
sometimes for years at a stretch on strange shores and in 
totally new surroundings. We are told by students of the 
period that the journeys of the Crusaders revolutionized 
European civilization; that the lands from which they 
started and to which they returned were changed from 
barbarous and isolated communities to united and civilized 
nations, and that the ultimate result was the revival of 
learning and all that went with it. 

There are many people to-day who seem to hope for as 
important results as these from the great American pilgrim 
age to Europe. It is often said that the visit of so many 
American students at an impressionable period of their lives 
ought to lay the lasting foundations for international under 
standing and goodwill. I believe that there have been some 
large financial donations made in order to enable a greater 
number of boys and girls to spend one vacation in Europe 

I should be the last to question the benefits or the de 
lights of European travel, and yet one may without cyni 
cism question whether the hasty progress which is being made 
by the greater part of the five hundred thousand Americans 
through England, France, Italy, and no doubt several other 
countries will really produce much imprint on minds either 
young or old. Tours carefully planned to include the greatest 


possible number of cathedrals, picture galleries, and 
museums; hotels crowded with other Americans; shops 


bearing the sign “Here English is spoken”—all these things 
are very pleasant and entertaining, but it may surely be 
doubted whether they lead to that understanding of the 
mind of another nation which must lie at the basis of 
international understandiug. 

Our case is certainly as different as possible from that 
of the early Crusaders. They started with an almost com- 
plete ignorance of any life save that lived within a few 
miles of their own castles, and it was not until they 
were cast on their own resources in countries with a different 
civilization than their own that their minds were opened 

This is not the kind of education needed by Americans 
to-day. Our morning papers are filled with interesting and 
important news from England, France and Italy if we 
have time to read it. There are books in every public 
library with illustrations which give an excellent idea of 
the buildings and landscape and costumes of European 
countries. It is not so much in the spectacular aspects of 
Europe that we need education as in the things which 
lie below the surface of European civilization. There should 
be more Americans who are trained to interpret not the 
sights of Europe but the thought of. Europe, if inter- 
national understanding is our aim. The journalists have the 
greatest opportunity in this respect and I sometimes wish 
that it were obligatory that every one who contributes a 
dispatch or an editorial on European affairs should first have 
passed a rigid examination on the history, literature, and 
social customs of the country of which he is writing. I would 
gladly contribute to a fund to make it possible for Ameri 
can teachers to live abroad for at least a year and come to 
know some French and German people intimately. They 
could help more than any ene else to correct some of those 
impressions we pick up as children about foreign countries 

How many of us, like Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, used 
before 1914 to picture the French as a frivolous people 
“fond of dancing and light wines”? That kind of misconcep 
tion cannot be shaken by a week in Paris and repeated con 
versations with waiters and taxi-drivers, but only by a clearer 
understanding of French thought and French achievement 
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* WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD + 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


THE VAGABOND KING 
From ««] [ Wert Kine”? 


py Justin Huntty McCarrtuy 


REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 
OMANCE is long live Romance” is a saying 
that was never truer than in this story of the rap- 
scallion poet who is the hero of “The Vagabond 
King.” It was written first as a play by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy a generation ago, and with Mr. E. H. Sothern in 
the leading réle to give it style and romantic appeal, had a 
There are few people who have not seen or 
read or at least heard of “If 1 were King.” And now at last, 
musical piece, this play triumphs all over again; it 
packs the Casino Theatre in New York and companies are 


dead, 


}} 


vast success, 


as a 


setting out to carry it on tour 

Francois Villon, who is immortal through his ballade of 
the snows of yesteryear and whose poems of dead ladie 
and of grotesque themes like that of the picture of himself 


on the gallows some day with the crows pecking him till he 
looks like an old thimble, are among the treasures of French 


literature, lived and sang and stole and drank wine under 
the reign of King Louis XI, in the fifteenth century. We 
know now and then where he was and what he was abouts 


3ut what happened to him at last, how he died and when 
is a mystery; his bright, wild figure glitters in the smoky 
light of the time, of taverns and rogues’ galleries and then 
vanishes, and that is all we know 

In the play, however, Francois Villon is a figure very 
rough, tender, endearing. We see him the prince of his 
knaves, the lover of those abandoned girls and the 
hero of cutthroats, whose devotion carries its own reason 
and truth. The soul of this fellow is the poet’s soul, his heart 


adored 


is rash and hot, his genius reckless and beautiful. He has 
seen a lady, the most beautiful lady in the world; for her 
he would die, of her he sings. He has written her a poem 
In the midst of the tavern songs the lady comes. She will 
ask the aid of this strange, passionate lover whose song she 


has in her breast. At the court the plan is to marry her to 
a great lord for political uses. This lord she knows to be a 
traitor to the king. She asks Villon if for love of her he wil! 
cut off this man. 

King Louis comes incognito to visit the tavern. He hears 
the plotting of this lord to whom he has promised the lady 


He sees the ruffian poet draw the lord into a fight and 
wound him. In the rash scene that follows, the king offers 
Francois Villon the throne for a day, he will direct the war 
with Burgundy, whose soldiers are outside the walls and he 
will win the lady if he can; if he cannot win her he dies 
the morning after. Francois becomes king. The lady scorns 
him. He frees scores of the rabble who crowd the prisons, 
many of ther old friends of his. The hatred in the people’s 


hearts toward the king turns to loyalty 
But the lady still refuses. 
ing gallows, and only 
the full truth, does 


The siege is repulsed 
In the last scene there is the wait 

at the last moment, when she knows 
Francois have her promise, and so the 





story ends happily. 

The delight that so many audiences have taken in “The 
Vagabond King” is easy to understand |\Turn to page 103) 
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THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 
THE INDIFFERENTISTS: By tHe Rev. 


Bertranp L, Conway, CHURCH OF THE 


Pautist Fatruers, New York Ciry 


REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 





Anne Donahue, New York 


Photo by 


Rev. BertTrRAND L. Conway 


ATHER CONWAY is one of the great preachers of the 

Church of the Paulist Fathers in New York City. He 

is, besides, one of the directors of the Catholte Unity 
League, and since 1898 has been a Catholic Defence Lecturer 
for the United States and Canada. A New Yorker by birth, 
educated in City College and in the Seminaries of the Church, 
he is as persuasive in his eloquence as he is captivating in 
his personal charm. 

A prolific writer of books, pamphlets, articles and reviews 
for the American and foreign Catholic press, Father Conway 
has won wide fame. Perhaps his best known book is The 
Question Box, which grew out of his responses to questions 
asked in his missions, over two million copies of which have 
been sold. His little book entitled The Virgin Birth has also 
passed through many editions. 

Taking for his text the words, 
of these things,” (Acts 17:18) Father Conway here attacks 
the most deadly enemy of Christianity, the indifferentist 
who tells us, patronizingly, that “one religion is as good as 
another,” because, in his heart, he cares nothing for any 
religion. With an air of superiority he professes a large 
liberality and a wise toleration, but in his heart he is an 
agnostic. An enemy of Christianity, a good hater like Saul of 
larsus, may be won to the faith; but a man who thinks 
that one idea is as good as another, is hopeless. 

Against this modern dogma of indifferentism—for it is a 
dogma no less than’ the most iron-bound creed—the Church 
must stand in behalf of a positive and precious faith. Much 
of our Modernism is simply indifference in disguise. 

The dogma that religion is as good as another is 
irrational. A God of truth cannot be equally pleased with 
truth and error. A God who is indifferent to truth is no more 
worthy of respect than a man who is indifferent to it. To 
say that the differences between religious ideas are immaterial, 
is to deny objective truth altogether—and that denial is the 
blight of our Back of our lazy, hazy liberalism is a 
practical denial of all religious reality, and the dogma that 
it daes not matter what you believe ends, naturally, in the 
companion, dogma that it does not matter what you do. 
Father Conway speaks pointedly: “Much of our morality, 
if it may be called such, is built upon the shifting sand of 
opinion, fancy, human respect, and so does not stand the 
stress and strain of life. If religion is a mere matter of opin 
ion, all certainty in morals becomes impossible, and men 
easily lapse into the old vices of paganism, as they are doing 


“And Gallio cared for none 


one 


age 


today. Only, the New Paganism is less attractive than the 
paganism of old—lacking both its courage and its culture.” 

It is sensitive and believing souls who care for moral 
values and spiritual verities who keep the soul of the race 
alive. In China, during the Boxer persecutions, native 
Christians were told that it made no difference how men 


worshipped, and they were urged to return to the old re- 
ligion of their fathers. A crucifix was placed on the ground. 
If they trampled upon it, they were free. If not, they were 
put to death. Many died for their faith—they were not dis- 
loyal or indifferent. By such sacrifice our religion has lived 
and will at last conquer. 

Without mincing words, Father Conway drives the matter 
home with direct blows, defying the pleasant plausibilities 
and easy-going evasions of our day: “Chastity of mind is 
as much a duty as chastity of body. It is just as much 
a sin to deny known truth, or to [Turn to page 103] 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


SPARROWS 


Propucep BY Unirep ArtTIsTs 


REVIEWED BY 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


N “Sparrows,” Mary Pickford has managed to produce 

an old-fashioned and thoroughly sentimental story in 

a decidedly modern manner. She has employed all the 
familiar dramatic qualities of her earliest successes, but has 
treated them in a way that suggests the grimmest products 
of the new expressionistic school. 

“Sparrows” is the story of a group of ten orphans—rang- 
ing from a small baby to the ageless Miss Pickford—who 
are held in durance vile on a miserable farm in the center 
of an impassable swamp. The scene of their imprisonment is 
a supposed “baby farm;” actually, the children who have 
been sent there for care are no better than slave labor. They 
are ill-clad, undernourished, indescribably pathetic figures 

They are driven, punished, brow-beaten by the villainous 
proprietor of the place, and there is no chance of escape. 
The surrounding swamps are filled with quagmires and in- 
fested with alligators. The one road is carefully guarded. 

Then Mr. Grimes, the heartless owner of this “baby farm,” 
oversteps himself. He becomes involved in a_ kidnapping 
scheme, and the stolen child is brought to his domain. The 
law intervenes, and the brutal Grimes is threatened with 
detection. In a panic of fear, he decides to throw the kid- 
napped baby into the swamp, to be sucked by the quag- 
mires into extinction. When the little heroine—Our Mary— 
protests at this outrage, Grimes decides to throw her in too 

There is nothing for it but a wild dash for liberty, with 
Miss Pickford and her nine wards treading their perilous 
way across the swamp and past the ravenous alligators. This 
escape provides one of the most harrowing, terrifying, thrill- 
ing episodes that I have ever seen in the movies. 

William Beaudine, who directed “Sparrows,” has missed 
no chance to depict, in the most graphic way, the sordid 
horror of this scene. Early in the picture, he shows the 
arrival at the baby farm of a celluloid doll, a present for 


one of the children. Mr. Grimes tosses the doll into the 
swamp. We see it sink slowly into the enveloping ooze, 
until it has completely disappeared—and in our imagi- 


nation, we fulfill the awful picture of a human child in 
that predicament. 

“Sparrows” is an original story—that is, a story written 
directly for the screen—by Winifred Dunn. It was adapted 
by a large staff of collaborators, but most of its dramatic 
construction is probably creditable to Miss Pickford and 
Mr. Beaudine. The supporting cast 1s a good one, with excel- 
lent performances by Gustav von Seyffertitz, Roy Stewart 
and Charlotte Mineau. “Sparrows” is well worthy of Mary 
Pickford’s exalted name. It drama, beauty in 
abundance and that appealingly sympathetic quality which 
is the most notable feature of all the past Pickford pictures 


= = 


possesses 


Also recommended: The Big Parade, Stella Dallas, Moana, 
The Black Pirate, The Merry 


Silence, For Heaven’s Sake 
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Lovety Mary Picxrorp IN Tue Un- 


LOVELY Racs Sue Wears In “Sparrows” 
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AT THIELE RITZ-CARLTON AND THE AMBASSADOR 


IN ATLANTIC CITY 


164. Women (Gsuests tell why they, prefer 


this soap for their shin. 
“Does wonderful things” they say, ‘for the complexion” 


CA aNcING every night, beginning at 
midnight and ending with breakfast at 
dawn ; teas, receptions, private theatricals, 
the opera, the theatre, the dressmaker, 
the caterer, engagements packed one into 
another like a conjurer’s puzzle . . 


Until the society woman, abandoning 
her calendar, takes a run to Atlantic 
City for a few days’ perfect relaxation 
in that golden air. 

From New Y ork, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington—even from as far as Pittsburgh 
and Chicago they come—lovely creatures 
in Paris frocks, thronging the brilliant 
promenades of the Ritz and Ambassador 
hotels. 


OW do these women, who can 
afford the most costly personal 
luxuries, take care of their skin? What 
soap do they find, pure enoughand fine 


enough, to trust their complexion to? 


One hundred and ninety-four 
women stopping at the Ritz and the 
Ambassador at the time of our in- 
quiry, gave us their answer to these 
questions. 


One hundred and sixty-four—over 
three-fourths — said, “I use Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap for my skin.” 


“My skin was so irritated by or- 
dinary soap.” 
“Other soaps which I had given a 


fair trial had failed — Woodbury’s has 
greatly helped me.” 


“Because once I find something 
good, I want to hold on to it. It is 
the most refreshing soap in theworld.” 


cA Large-Size Trial Set 


Your Woodbury Treatment 
for ten days 








“Slim, exotic creatures in Paris frocks, brilliant as jewels against the 
luxurious setting of the Ritz and the Ambassador hote!s” 


d a 








The Andrew Jergens Co., 


1509 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio Name a a .e 


For the enclosed 10c please send me the new large-size 

trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold , 

Cream, Facial Cream and Powder and the booklet, Oe. so 5 eee 6 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.”’ 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 


Co., Limited,1509 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. Ss :  aerrree re State . — 
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“All my friends who have good com- 
plexions use it.” 


“Because of the amount of soap 
necessary for use, living in Pittsburgh, 
I find Woodbury’s leaves the skin as 


smooth as possible.” 


These are a few of the reasons 
they gave. 


AS specialist worked out the 
formula by which Woodbury’s 
is made. This formula not only calls 
for the purest ingredients; it also de- 
mands greater refinement in the manu- 
facturing process than is commercially 
possible with ordinary toilet soap. 
In merely handling a cake of Wood- 
bury’s one is conscious of this extreme 
fineness. 


Every Woodbury user recognizes 
something individual and unique in 
the feeling of Woodbury’s on her 
skin: mild, soothing, and at the same 
time tonic and gently stimulating. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks. Around 
each cake is wrapped a booklet con- 
taining special treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects, such 
as blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous 
nose pores, etc. The same qualities 
that give Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect in correcting these common skin 
troubles make it ideal for regular use. 

Within a week or ten days after begin- 
ning to use Woodbury’s you will notice 
an improvement in your complexion—will 
see it grow smoother, clearer, finer. 

Get your Woodbury’s today — begin, 


tonight, the treatment your skin needs! 


Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 











Ycsence has important contrioutions to make to | 
me, but they are of little prach al value until j 


pirit of the home has touched them 
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Our Laboratory, at the Eastern end of McCall 
Street, scientifically ministers to the well-being and 
happiness of the homes of our readers 


SCHOOL LUNCHES with a THRILL! 


Menus and Recipes L repared in McCall’s Laboratory - Kitchen 


T is not so difficult to plan lunche 
when every one sits down at once, as 
you have probably found during th 
summer when you had your family to 
gether, more or less, at the noon hour. But the open 
ing of school means an entire change of schedule for 
most of you, if you have children. Some of them 
may get home for an early lunch, anxious to rush 
back to play ball or jump rope before the bell rings 
The older ones who go to a high school where there 
is only one session will get in about one-thirty and be 


‘simply starved!” Then there is the greater problem 
of those who must go so far to school that they 
cannot come home for luncheon at all, but must take 
t with them. There is your own luncheon, too, which 


must not be forgotten just because you are so busy 
thinking of the children’s 

No one of you probably has all these problems 
it least we hope not! If you have one of them, that 
is enough. We know just how difficult the whole ques 
tiom- of children’s lunches is, and how important it is 
that this meal should be as nourishing as the other 


two daily meals are, and so tempting—or “thrilling” 
as the modern child puts it they will eat it all in 
stead of buving indigestibles. So we have been doing 
i lot of work here in our laboratory-kitchen to help you 
face nine or ten months of lunches with less dismay 


than you may usually feel 

If you have no school lunches to pack, but have a 
man in the family who must carry his lunch to work 
you will find a great many of our suggestions helpful 
The box or basket luncheon is usually the one most 
difficult to plan because its possibilities are so limit 
ed If you have a small vacuum jar with a wide 
mouth, or a vacuum bottle for hot soup or hot drinks 
there will be a greater variety of foods from which to 
make your menu. But if you haven’t either, you will 
ust have to plan a little more carefully to make the 
contents interesting as well as healthful 

You will find it a far better way to plan the 
chool luncheon the day before, rather than to pick 
ip at the last minute whatever happens to be in the 


refrigerator. When you prepare dinner you can often 


k an extra portion of several things which can be 
d, with little or no change, in the lunch-box. For 
xample, if vou are having a molded salad or dessert 
put some in a custard cup or an individual wax paper 
container and set it the refrigerator Next mort 
For the lunch-box without a vacuum l the menu in 


fy 


cludes Salad and an orange cul to be eastiv eaten 











SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 
LE PRES 

THE DINNER MY FAMILY LIKES 

BEST AND HOW I PREPARE IT 


$500 IN CASH PRIZES FOR You! 
ILL you help me to help you? Write me a letter 
telling me about the dinner your family likes best 
and how you prepare it. We will give $500 in cash prizes 


for the best letters, to be awarded as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE $150 
SECOND PRIZE . $100 
THIRD PRIZE .$ 50 


TEN ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF $1 > EACH AND 


TWENTY ADDITIONAL PRIZES OF $5 EACH 


Don’t send any recipes. Tell me only what you serve and 
how you prepare this dinner your family likes best. Send 
a work-plan, if you like, or a brief table of directions and 
an account of the steps you take—anything that ex- 
plains your methods of work. 

Your letter must not contain more than 500 words. It 
must be in our hands not later than September 15, 1926. 
As soon after that, as possible, we will publish the best 
prize-winning letters here on our Laboratory page. No 
letters will be returned. Address your letters to me, in 
care of McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New 


York City. —SaraH Fie.p Spin. 
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You can make Chocolate Surprise Cup Cakes for dinner 
and put aside some for next day's lunch 


ing when you pack the lunch-box it 
will be very cold and should keep until 
noon in good condition—unless Jack 
“parks” his box near the radiator at school 

Individual baked custards or cornstarch or rice pud 
dings can also be made for the lunch-box when you 
make the family’s dessert. These are especially good for 
the children because they are made of milk and will 
help to get the “quart-a-day” which Doctor McCol- 
lum advises, into their diet. Some schools provide 
milk for a few cents a glass, but if your children’s 
school does not and you have no vacuum bottle for 
them to carry it in, put some kind of milk dessert in 
their lunch-box as often as possible. 

Fresh fruit of some sort should usually be included, 
both because children like it and because it is good for 
them. A baked apple instead of a raw one is a nice 
change, especially if you put it into a wax paper con- 
tainer or a custard cup while still warm, with lots of 
juice which will become jelly when cold. Large sweet 
prunes, steamed for a few minutes over boiling water 
and the stones removed, or figs steamed, may be stuff- 
ed with nuts or chopped dates. These take the place of 
candy or other sweets and are very healthful. 

When you put an orange in the lunch, try cutting 
it into sections with a sharp knife, right through the 
skin toward the center, taking care that the sections 
do not come apart. Wrap it in wax paper. The 
children will find it much easier to eat, for they can 
take each piece in the fingers without peeling and eat 
the pulp from the skin. 

Even small children appreciate a dainty-looking lunch 
and each article of food should be wrapped well in 
wax paper. A paper napkin should always be includ- 
ed, perhaps a paper cup and a small paper fork or 
spoon to eat salad or dessert with. These are inexpen- 
sive and can be thrown away when used. 

Here are some menus we have planned for lunch- 
boxes, with and without vacuum bottles. We hope 
you will find them and our recipes for them helpful 


LUNCH-BOX MENUS 
(Without a Vacuum Bottle) 
(1) 
Shredded Lettuce and Vegetable Sandwich 
Date Biscuit with Cottage Cheese Filling 
Cookie Sandwich Orange 
Popcorn Ball 
[Turn to page 32] 
For the lunch-box with a vacuum bottle, the menu in- 
cludes hot soup and stuffed celery instead of a salad 
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The Princesse Marie de Bourson 


of SPAIN says: 


“They protect and keep the complexion 
perpetually young and beautiful” 


- =F PRINCESSE of an ancient, il- 

|| lustrious house, young, appeal- 

A | | ingly lov ely. No wonder Marie 

| | | de Bourbon’s views on how to 

' care for beauty impress all 

who’ve ever seen her... . For 

who should know better than she how thrilling 

youth and beauty can be or how important it 
is to keep them brightly shining? 








Spirited youth; hair burnished to copper-gold; 
the upward curve of a rose-flushed cheek to meet a 
snow-white brow; the sweep of long lashes over 
blue-green eyes... these would make Marie de 
Bourbon irresistible even if she weren’t a princess, 
weren’t cousin to the reigning King of Spain and 
high in royal favor. 

3ut she’s all these things and wise, besides. For 
hear what she says:— 

“Beauty in women takes such thrillingly differ- 
ent forms; the bloom of the pomegranate on the 
cheeks of my countrywomen of Spain, in America 
complexions that are lillies-and-roses. 

“But no matter what their tint, their texture, 
the exquisite skins of beautiful women everywhere 
must be watchfully cared for, or, like fragile flow- 
ers, like sun-ripe fruit, they wither, they fade.” 


HIS little princess knows the world surpris- 
ingly well, for all her youth and cloistered look 
of shyness. She left Spain and the brilliant life of 
the court to come and see America. And because 
she loved us and our more informal ways, she went 
back sad to leave us but happy having learned so much. 


She learned that the beautiful women of America 
eep their look of youth, their almost child-like beauty, 
| into maturity. She was told of Two wonderful 
Creams which, used together every day, preserve and 
protect the skin so perfectly that even tiny lines, fore- 
runners of age, are kept out of the face for many years. 
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FVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 








p O N , 
5 Frincess© 


MARIE DE BOURBON 














cousin to the reigning King of Spain, 
belongs to the illustrious family which, 
for centuries, furnished the rulers of 


— : 


Other beautiful and distinguished 
amen who have praised Pond’s Creams: 
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HER MAJESTY, MARIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 
THE LADY DIANA MANNERS 
MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 
MRS. WILLIAM E. BORAH 
MISS MARJORIE OELRICHS 
MISS ELINOR PATTERSON 
MISS BARBARA STREBEIGH 


This is the message Princesse Marie takes back 
to her countrywomen of Spain: 

“Happily,” she delightedly declares, “‘no woman’s 
skin need fade if she faithfully uses every day Pond’s 
wonderful Two Creams. They protect and keep the 
complexion perpetually young and beautiful.” 


How to Keep the Complexion Youthful 


VERY day, whenever your skin needs cleansing, and at 

night before retiring, cleanse your skin deeply with 
Pond’s Cold Cream, pat-patting it lavishly over face, 
throat, neck, hands. Let it stay a few moments. Its fine 
oils sink down to the choked, thirsty cells of the skin 
which lie beneath the surface. It brings up from their 
depths, all accumulations of dust, face powder, per- 
spiration. A soft cloth or tissue removes the cream 
and the pore-deep dirt. Repeat this treatment. Finish 
with a dash of cold water or a quick rub with ice. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, after the bedtime 


cleansing pat on more Pond’s Cold Cream and leave 
it overnight. Morning finds you fresh as a flower whose 
petals uncurl at the sun’s first kiss. 


An oily skin can be made normal by judicious use of 
Pond’s Cold Cream. The oil glands at the base of the 
pores cease their overactivity when they are freed by 
fepeated Pond’s cleansirgs from all deep-lodged ac- 
cumulations, 

After every such cleansing except the bedtime one, smooth 
over your skin, refreshed and supple, a delicate touch of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, brushing it in with light finger 
tips. It vanishes. Your skin looks like new now—a sort 
of glow is over it—it’s evener, smoother-looking. And 
now your powder—dab it on—see how smoothly it lies 
and clings—no patches, no little clods—just a smooth 

even surface, like the petals of a rose. And how white this 
cream keeps your hands! 

But better than this lovely finish, better than this velvety 
powder-base, Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives your skin per- 
fect protection from wind and dust and all those unfriendly 
elements which strive to age and line it. They simply cannot 
harm your skin if you use Pond’s Vanishing Cream before 
going out. Try these Two Creams made by Pond’s—see how 
beautifully fresh and unlined, for years on end, tkey’ll keep 


your delicate skin. 


Free Offer . you aren’t already a devot A if Pond’s, 


ry sample tube hich we will send you, 


free, if you mail us this coupon. 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. J 
139 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
Vame 


Street 
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! Let me guess your weight!" the barker shouts 


jostling crowd eager for fun. And it 
y—but in reality the scales are engaged in a serious 

isine They say to the fat, ‘“‘Beware—you are in danger !™ 
And to the thin, “ Take heed—trouble ahead !™ 


* * . * > 


right up 


steps the laughing, 


“Step 
“ junn 


a) a T is estimated that one-eighth of the people of the United States are 
CO) |" | overweight to such an extent that their health is menaced. On the 
other hand, in their efforts to be slim, thousands of girls and young 
women are definitely undermining their health. 

Up to the age of 30 it is well to weigh five or ten pounds more 
than the avera your age and height. Extra weight in youth 

is needed to fortify the body against tuberculosis and other infec- 

tions to which young persons are particularly subject. 
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But from 30 on, it is best to weigh less than the average, particularly 


is age advances. Excess weight over 30 may be a predisposing cause 





of heart disease, diabetes, gout, kidney trouble, high blood pressure, 
lening of the arteries and apoplexy. Reduce safely—do not 

> | 1. nor a ae ] , Ye ¢ . J . ~ 

take da it reducers Get the advice of your physician. 

Begin now to work toward your proper weight—and when you 

reach it, keep it. 

J a \% 


Persons past their youth who weigh 20% 
more than the average have a one-third 
greater death rate than the average. Those 
who are 40% overweight have a 50% 
greater death rate than the average. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany recognizes overweight as so serious 
an impairment among its policyholders 
thatit has issued a booklet which contains 
much valuable information for those who 
wish to avoid dangerous overweight. 


diet and exercise. In several cases as much 
as 50 pounds were eliminated~ safely and 
comfortably. 


In this booklet «vill be found a weight table 
prepared according to the latest study on 
the subject, as well as a complete program 
of diet and exercises that will help you to 
reduce your weight if you are organically 
sound. 


A copy of “Overweight—Its Cause and 
Treatment” will be mailed free to anyone 
who asks for it. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
ff? 


This booklet tells how a certain group of 
our own Metropolitan emplovees were 
brought back to normal weight by simple 
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Published by : 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY! 
NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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[Continued from page 


Potato and Celery Salad ae 


Cocoa Bread and Peanut 
Butter Sandwich 


Berry Muffins Stuffed Prunes 


Chocolate Surprise Cup Cake 
(With a Vacuum Bottle 
(1) 

Hot Vegetable Soup 


Soft Roli Sandwich with Minced Ham 
Filling 
Stuffed Celery 
Cornstarch Blanc Mange 
Figs 


? 
) 


(2 
Hot Cocoa 
Chopped Egg and Celery Sandwich 


Nut Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Baked Apple 
Oatmeal Cookies or Hermits 


SIX GOOD SANDWICH FILLINGS 


Chopped Egg and _ Celery—Chop 
hard-cooked eggs fine, season with a little 
salt and pepper. Add half as much fine- 
ly chopped celery and mix together with 
enough mayonnaise to make the right 
consistency to spread. 


Chocolate Peanut Butter—Melt 2 
squares sweet chocolate in a pan over 
hot water. Add to it 1 cup peanut but- 
ter. Cream together until smooth and 
well-blended. 

Peanut Butter and Celery—To 1 cup 
peanut butter add % cup finely chopped 
celery and mix until creamy. This is 
particularly good when spread between 
buttered slices ‘ef, whole-wheat or gra- 
ham bread. ‘ 

Minced Ham—Put left-over cooked 
ham through meat grinder. Add enough 
mayonnaise to make a paste. Cooked 


tongue, lamb, beef or chicken may also 
be used this way. Chopped hard-cook- 
ed egg can be added for variety. 
Baked Beans—To % cup baked beans 
add about 2 tablespoons chili sauce. Mash 
with fork and spread rather thickly on 
slices of brown bread or graham bread. 
Shredded Lettuce and Vegetables— 
Shred lettuce by rolling two or three 
leaves together and cutting with  scis- 
sors or sharp knife. Mash left-over 
vegetables, such as peas, string or lima 
heans or carrots, with a fork or chop 
them fine. Add enough mayonnaise to 
moisten and extra seasoning, if necessary. 
Spread on buttered slices of bread, cov- 





er with a little shredded lettuce and a 
second slice of buttered bread 
COOKIE SANDWICH 
shorte g teaspoons baking- 
< s ur pow der 
egg t teaspoon salt 
ws flour teaspoon vanilla 
Cream together shortening and sugar. 
Add beaten egg and mix well. Mix and 
sift flour, baking-powder and salt and 
add to first mixture. Add vanilla and 


mix to smooth dough. Chill thoroughly. 
Roll out thin on slightly floured board 
and cut with round cookie cutter. Put 
a level teaspoon of jam or jelly in cen 





ter of one cookie. Cover with another 
cookie and press edges firmly together 
with tines of fork or fingers. Place on 
greased cookie sheet and bake in mod 
erate oven (350°F) 10 to 15 minutes. 
COCOA BREAD 
up mi k teaspc 1s salt 
1 cup boiling water 2 ye cakes 
4 cup sugar cup lukewarm 
cup cocoa water 
tablespoons shorten- 6 or more cups flour 


Scald milk and add boiling water. Pour 
over sugar mixed with cocoa. Add short- 
ening and salt. Cool to lukewarm and 


30] 


add yeast dissolved in 
lukewarm water. Mix 
well. Stir in 4 cups 


flour and beat thoroughly. Add enough 
more flour to make a stiff dough (about 
2 cups). Turn out on floured board and 
knead until smooth and elastic. Return 
to bowl, cover and let rise until double 
in bulk. Turn out on board again, knead 
slightly, shape into loaves and put in 
greased bread pans. Let rise until double 
in bulk. Bake in moderate oven (375°F) 
45 minutes to 1 hour. 


CHOCOLATE SURPRISE CUP CAKES 


cup short 2 teaspoons baking 
cup sug pow der 
2 eggs % teaspoon salt 
134 cups flor cup milk 
teaspoon vanilla 


squares sweetened chocolate, melted 


Cream together shortening and sugar 
Add beaten eggs and mix well. Mix and 
sift flour, baking-powder and salt and 


add alternately with milk to first mix 


ture. Add melted chocolate and vanilla 
and beat thoroughly. Pour into greased 
cup cake tins. Bake in quick oven 
(425°F) 15 to 20 minutes. Take from 


oven and while still hot remove a little 
of center from top of each cake and 
put a marshmallow in hole. Put aside 
enough for the school lunch next day 
Serve balance hot with whipped cream 


Or bake earlier in the day and serve 
cold with hot chocolate sauce. Makes 
12 medium-sized cup cakes 
HERMITS 

cup shortening teaspoon cinna- 

; cup sugar mon 

eggs % teaspoon clove 
2 teaspoons milk 4 teaspoon mace 
134 cups flour teaspoons bak 
% teaspoon nutmeg ing-powder 

14 cup chopped raisins 
Cream together shortening and sugar 


Add beaten eggs and milk and mix well 
Mix and sift flour, spices and baking 
powder. Add to first mixture and mix well 
Add chopped raisins and mix thoroughly 


Drop from teaspoon 2 inches apart on 
greased pan. Bake in moderate oven 
(325°F) 15 to 20 minutes. 

WHEN THE CHILDREN COME 

HOME FOR LUNCH 

When you look at the clock and see 
that it is almost time for the children 
to come home and you haven’t even 


thought about lunch yet, don’t you won 
der where the morning has gone? Of 
course you know you have been busy 
very busv—but wouldn't it be better to 
plan luncheon first, then go about your 
other duties? 

If you plan wisely you can have -a 
hot lunch without having to spend much 
time in preparation at the last minute. 
Ii should be a hot lunch, for active 
youngsters, running back and forth to 
school need a hearty meal at noon. You 
can, for instance, cook enough vegetables 


for dinner the night before to have a 
cupful or more left over. For lunch, 
cook them down again after breakfast 
with a little water, press them through 
a sieve and add enough milk to make a 
delicious cream soup. Reheat over hot 
water at lunch time. Or, if the children 


are not fond of soup, make individual 
dishes of scalloped vegetables with a 
little white sauce and a sprinkling of 


cheese on top, set in the refrigerator un- 
til almost time for lunch, then slip into 
the oven long enough to heat through and 
melt the cheese. Another way to pre- 
pare them is to marinate them in French 


dressing and serve as salad on lettuce 
with mayonnaise. Try to get some green 


vegetables into the noon meal and the 
equivalent of at least one glass of milk 
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Use standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level 
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_Almost as quickly as 


you vead this mesage~ 


YOU CAN MAKE THIS 
DELICIOUS MAYONNAISE 


— Please try it! 


HIS message isn’t directed to the many thousands of house- 
wives who use Mazola—they, of course, know what a really 
fine salad oil Mazola is. 


But to those women who still think that delicious Mayonnaise 
is difficult to prepare and that expensive imported oils are 
necessary, we suggest that they try this recipe for Mazola- 


Mayonnaise—a recipe that helped to make Mazola famous: 


MAZOLA-MAYONNAISE 





1 cup Mazola 1g teaspoon White Pepper 
1 Egg Yolk 1. teaspoon Paprika 
teaspoon Sugar blespoons Lemon Juice or 
spoon Salt 1 tablespoon Vinegar 


Beat egg volk thoroughly and add Mazola one 

z teaspoon at a time until you have a firm creamy 
mixture, after which Mazola may be added more 

ra>‘dly, then add your seasoning and lastly the 


len.on juice or vinegar, beating all well together. 


’ 








‘THE above is one of many valuable recipes in the new, beautifully illustrated 
) ee Corn Products Cook Book. If you will kindly write to Corn Products 
Re 


fining Co., Dept. 15, Argo, JIl., you will receive a copy absolutely FREE. 
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ADOLESCENT YEARS 
Are the DANGER YEARS! 


By E. V. McCoLtium anpb NINA SIMMONDS 


School of Hygiene and Public Health 
Johns Hopkins University 


OU will find that 
there is no other 
time when a 


child’s appetite is so 
likely to be capricious 
as during the adolescent years, from 12 
to 20. Foeds which they have eaten here- 
tofore are now neglected and new favor- 
ites take their places. This tendency is 
especially noticeable in regard te sweets, 
pickles, fruits, meats and stimulants. 

Adolescence is ushered in by an increase 
in the rate of growth and a rising tide of 
physical vitality. The entire nature changes 
and it is not surprising that while new 
interests and curiosities, new instincts and 
tendencies are awakening, changes in the 
appetite and likings for particular foods 
should appear. 

Boys at this time often develop enor- 
mous appetites. It was found some years 
ago in a study of the food consumed in a 
boys’ preparatory “school, that boys of 
twelve to fourteen years were eating al- 
most as much food as men at hard labor 
in lumber camps. On the other hand, 
teachers report that frequently in spring, 
boys in the upper grades go without 
sufficient food, or eat only foods which 
uninformed associates or _ ill-informed 
athletic directors recommend, to reduce 
their weight so they can gain admission 
to certain athletic classifications. Such 
boys, to prevent their injuring themselves 
in their enthusiasm for achieving their 
athletic ambitions, need guidance not only 
in the choice of their food but also in 
acquiring a knowledge of how to live. 

Growing girls show marked contrast to 
boys in their eating. They are likely to 
affect daintiness and to become more dis- 
criminating in their tastes. They often 
become squeamish and fastidious about 
what they eat and are more than likely 
to become inordinately fond of sweets 

The modern girl, about 
the time she begins to 
look at herself critically in o 
the mirror, studying her 
features and the texture of 
her skin, may change her 
diet without attracting any 
attention in the family 
circle. These changes can 
undermine her health at a 
time when it is of the ut- 
most importance that there 
be no interference with her 
physical development 
and when she should 
keep in the best pos- 
sible physical condition. 

She usually has one 
or more friends who 
cause her to become 
prejudiced against milk 
as a food by telling her 
it will make her fat. 
She attends parties and 





F you want to be sure 
that your children are 
getting the nourishment 
they need, read Dr. McCol- 
lum’s leaflet, “Menus for 


Two Weeks,” 


; daily habit of eating 

(2 candy along with these 

\ other practices. The de- 

velopment of this ab- 

normal craving for 

sweets makes her lose the liking for ordi- 

nary foods with bland flavors and so she 
lays the foundation for malnutrition. 

The girl who follows such habits of life 
usually loses her fresh complexion and 
rosy cheeks and then tiies to replace them 
by the drug-store complexion. She does 
not realize that there are not and never 
will be artificial aids to beauty which will 
successfully rival the velvety skin and per- 
fection of coloring which are natural to 
those in perfect health. She needs to be 
taught that the external characteristics of 
real beauty are always the results of per- 
fect bodily health. 

Youth does not usually want advice on 
how to live and does not accept it in a 
very good spirit if it interferes with plea- 
sure and inclination. But there is real 
danger during the years of adolescence 
that habits or practices will be estab- 
lished which will be detrimental to later 
health. These years preceding maturity 
are the time when the reparative powers 
of the body are greatest. The young can 
do with apparent impunity things which 
the older person has learned by experience 
are unwise. They recover so quickly from 
loss of sleep, from the excessive fatigue 
of dancing or competitive games, that they 
believe there is no limit to their vitality. 

Very few people pass beyond the age 
of thirty years without having to face the 
realization that they can no longer do the 
things which a few years earlier seemed 
not only safe but pleasant. They have 
learned that they cannot eat just anything 
at any time, or eat too frequently or ex- 
cessively, without paying for their folly 
with a feeling of ill-being or of actual 
illness. They find they 
must exercise more care in 
the choice of their food, 
eat less and take more 
rest in order to feel well 
enough to work efficiently. 

Knowledge is the great- 
est safeguard of the adol- 
escent child, as well as of 
its elders. Competent 
teachers should keep be- 
fore the growing child 
illustrations of how diets 

unwisely chosen may 
lead to physical weak- 
ness and undermine the 
health. The mother in 
whose hands lies the 
responsibility for select- 
ing the family’s food 
should provide simple 
and wholesonie foods 
with bland flavors as 
the staple articles of 


which gives 
é 


partakes of late re- bs iat dhe connutia tints diet at the family table 
freshments which sat- a list of the essential foods She should avoid too 
isfy her appetite at the and also menus contain- many fancy dishes, 


age If, in = ing these. Address your pe eng i we essive 
tion, she forms 1e 3 sweets. She s is- 
age oo the request for the leaflet (en- i Ba e should di 

habit of frequenting Mh iis . courage any tendency 
soda fountains, she closing a two-cent stamp) toward the formation 
may make the serious to: The Service Editor, of the habit of eating 


mistake of letting re- 
freshments make up 
most of her food sup- 
ply. This is even more 
true if she forms the 
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236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. 
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too freely of pickles 

and other sour foods 
To offset the idea 

that milk-drinking 
[Turn to page 100] 
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Now a flour actually “Kitchen-tested” 


before it enters your home 


A flour tested for EVERY purpose— 
guarantees success in baking 

— it eliminates half the cause of 

all baking failures 


Gold Medal Cup Cakes—one 
of the many delightful reci- 
pes constantly being created 
in the Gold Medal Kitchen. 
**Kitchen-tested”’ recipes 
with *‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Flour—perfect results every 
time you bake! Read our 
special offer. 


{ \ FORMAL TEA. . . Or guests 


for dinner. . . and then that 
last-minute failure with your prized 
cake or pastry. Just a wee bit heavy 
or soggy. How often it happens! 
Half your baking “‘luck’’ depends 
upon how your flour acts in the oven. 
Two batches of the same brand of 
flour may seem identical by every 
possible scientific test. Yet—in your 
baking—they often act quite differ- 
ently. This is half the cause of all 
baking failures. 
Countless experiments have proved 
to us that the only positive way to 
tell how a flour will act for you— 
is to bake with samples of every 
batch ourselves. 
That is the famous “‘Kitchen-test’’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. Be- 
fore it can go to you, each batch must 
prove—by actual baking results— 
that it will act the same perfect way 
in your oven. 


This rigid baking test of ours now does 


GOLD ME 


Wasneren Crosser COMPANY: G 


ENERAL OFrrices, MINNEAPO! 


‘ 
away with half the cause of all baking 
failures. It doubles your chances of 
perfect baking results. 


5 million pounds held back 
Each morning the Gold Medal 
Kitchen (a kitchen just like yours) 
receives samples from every batch 
of Gold Medal Flour milled the 
day before. All day Miss Betty 
Crocker and other experienced wo- 
men bake with them—breads, pas- 
tries, cakes—everything. 
Last year more than 5 mil- 
lion pounds of Gold Medal 
Flour were held back. Chem- 
ically, it was perfect. But 
the ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 
proved it varied slightly in 
the way it acted in the 
oven. It could not carry 


the Gold Medal label. 
So, at last, in Gold Medal 


you have a flour that you 
know will always act the 
same way in your oven. 


s. M 





Why Not Now? 





Tested for everykind 
of recipe. This means 
one flour for all your 
baking. There is no 
better flour for cakes 
and pastries. Why 
pay more? 


For southern 
housewives 








Gold Medal Flour 

(plain and self-rising) 
is milled in the South at our 
Louisville mill. It is all 
‘“Kitchen-tested’’ with 
southern recipes. 


Money-back guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour 
does not give you the most uni- 
formly good results of any flour 
you have ever tried—you may re- 
turn the unused portion of your 
sack of flour to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your full 
purchase price. We will repayhim. 
So make this trial. Order a sack 
from your grocer today. 


DAL FLOUR | 


Kitchen-tested 





| 
Name. | 

| | 

| | 

Address 

1 { 
L \ City. State — { 

Sen ameam tipsibemmpianeanens a 


Special Offer—‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ 
Recipes—relieve baking monotony 
and offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal Flour 
in our kitchen we also create and 
test delightful new recipes. We 
have printed these ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ recipes on cards and filed 
them in neat wooden boxes, handy 
for your kitchen. 

We will be glad to send you one 
of these Gold Medal Home Ser- 
vice Recipe Boxes, complete with 
recipes, for only $1.00 (less than 
this service actually costs us). Just 
send coupon with check, money 
order, or plain dollar bill. 

If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, we will be glad to 
send selected samples free. 
Check and mail coupon 
for whichever you desire. 


eine cocen, Ses thio: esas ge en a+ 


| ' Send coupon now. A new| 
delight awaits you = | 


MISS BETTY CROCKER I 
| Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. | 
Dept. 181, Minneapolis, Minn. 


T™ Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘‘Kitchen- | 
| tested’’ Gold Medal Flour recipes. (It is under- 
stood I may send for new recipes free.) | 





() Free—Please send me free selected samples | 
| of *‘Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. 
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made. I might call this the skill and the will. 
Not all good finishes are made by the Murphy 
Varnish Company, but all finishes made by 
the Murphy Varnish Company are good. 99 


¢¢ Only two things are necessary to the highest 

form of success in a manufacturing business. 
One is the ‘know how’ and the other is the 
determination to make it as good as it can be 













































The rainbow to choose from and the 


Murphy Color Book to guide you. 


New Furniture for Old in 30 Minutes 





Two free booklets and a won- 
derful new quick drying finish 
point the way to colorful in- 


teriors in your home. 
Furniture has two appeals 





to the eye—shape and color. 
Any old piece that is of good 
pattern, but which has be- 
come worn and shabby with use, 
can be made an addition to a 


room by the use of color. The 
Murphy Varnish Company has in- 
vented a new finish for this pur- 
pose, which makes doing it easy 
and gives results so satisfactory 
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that a new and fascinating field 
of decoration is open to the wo- 
man who takes pridein herhome. 


You can put it on 


The name of this wondertul new 
quick drying finish is Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer. The big dif- 
terence between it and anything 
that you have ever used before 
is the ease with which you can 
apply it and the speed with 
which it dries. In five minutes 
Murphy Brushing Lacquer is 
dry to the touch. Within half an 
hour it is dry enough to take 
a second coat. Within an hour 
or two it can be put to any but 
the most severe use. Think what 
this means! No more disordered 
rooms waiting for paint to dry! 
No more danger of marring the 
finish while it is still wet, or 
worse still, of getting fresh paint 
on garments or draperies! Sup- 
pose you decorate a chair. 
Within an hour after you finish 
you can use the chair. 


Fine for floors and 


woodwork too 


With this wonderful new finish 





— 


[— 


To the professional painter 
| Murphy Brushing Lacquer offers you a remarkable oppor- | 
tunity. A quick-drying Lacquer, made by a house whose rep- 
utation you know, has a great many uses in the paint trade, 
where a quick job is necessary. It is excellent for floors and in- 
terior woodwork. A second coat can be applied in halfan hour, | 


and a whole interior can be refinished, ready for use, in one day. 


you can do over the bathroom 
and use it the same day. You 
can go over your pantry in the 
morning and it will be ready tor 
use in time for supper. You can 
do over the bedroom floor in 
the morning, move the fur- 
niture back in the afternoon 
and use the room that same 
night. 

Murphy Brushing Lacquer 
comes in ten standard colors and 
clear. By easy mixing you can 
produce almost any color of the 
rainbow. You can do over any 
of your worn furniture to con- 
form with the present growing 
vogue of colorful furniture in 
the home. 


To help you choose the 
right color 


Of course the first thing to do 
is to decide on the color. To 
help you do this we have devised 
the ‘‘Murphy Color Finder” 
with explanatcry book which 
shows you how to add color to 
a room already furnished and 
how to get it right, what colors 
go together, how you can secure 
any wanted shade by mixing 


— 


| NAME 





ADDRESS 








DEALER'S NAME 








Murphy Varnish Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Please send me your free Murphy Color Book which shows how to secure 
| exactly the right color to fit into the existing furnishings of my home. 
| 








> 
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colors, and everything else you 
need to know before you buy 
the lacquer itself. This Murphy 
Color Book with Color Finder 
is free. You can get it at your 
local hardware or paint store or 
we will mail it to you if you 
send in the coupon. 


How to apply Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer 


This is the title of a second book 
which you get free at the paint 
or hardware store where you 
buy your Murphy Brushing Lac- 
quer. It is clear, simple and 
easy to follow. 

If you read it and follow the 
simple instructions it contains 
you are sure to do a first-rate 
job the first time, even if you 
have never used a brush in all 
your life before. 


Mail the coupon today! 


The first thing to do is to get 
the free Murphy Color Book. 
It may prove the means of put- 
ting an entire new face on your 
home surroundings! It is simple. 
It is full of ideas. It is free. Clip 
the coupon and maw it today! 


} 
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BRUSHING 


~MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK + CHICAGO °* 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 
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Why good food 


makes bad gums 





Here’s the way one famous dentist 

puts it 
**Take an ordinary dinner, from soup to 
sweets; if there were anything that de- 
manded real mastication we should soon 
grumble at the cook. The habit of bolt- 
ing food and the lessened mastication re- 
quired with our more elaborate dietary, 
supply the clue to many matters now en- 
gaging the attention of the profession.” 


fi gn & recent profe j sional paper. 


And our gums, the dentists agree, 
are chief sufferers from these soft and 
creamy eatables that modern taste de- 
mands. For these foods deprive our 
gums of the wholesome stimulation 
that keeps them sound and healthy 

Gums grow soft and logy; and *’pink 
tooth brush’’ warns of graver troubles 
on the way. 


How massage with Ipana 
helps the gums to health 


The simplest way to make up this lack 
of stimulation is through massage 
And thousands of dentists recommend 
that the massage be performed with 
[pana after the regular cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush 

For Ipana contains ziratol, an anti 
septic and hemostatic held in high re- 
yard by the dental profession. Its spe- 
cial properties enable Ipana to help 
tone nal strengthen weakened gums, 
and to aid in bringing a new suffusion 
of rich, life-giving blood to nourish 
the depleted tissues. 


Use Ipana for at least 


one hundred brushings 


You'll find Ipana’s flavor a delicious 
surprise. And Ipana will keep your 
teeth as clean and brilliant as you could 
wish. Your very first squeeze from the 
ten-day tube the coupon brings will 
prove these things. But the better plan 
is to get a full-size tube at the | oe 
store. Use it faithfully for a whole 


month, and see how your gums re 


spond to ! 
TOOTH 


PAN PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


fOOd Care 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO 


Dept. E96, 73 West Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana T | 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing 
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Lucky is the homemaker with an electrically-equipped laundry, who can enjoy the 
luxury of snowy linen without any of the drudgery of the old-fashioned wash-day! 


LET ELECTRICITY SLAVE FOR YOU! 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNDRY 


By Marcia Mean, McCaill’s Consulting Architect 
Collaborating with Joun H. Morecrort, Consulting Engineer 


If. 


Professor of Electrical Engineering, 


O spot in the home has been so 

much neglected in the past as the 

laundry. The drudgery of endless, 
ever-recurring wash-days, generation aiter 
generation, has led us to shunt the wash 
ing off into a corner of the cellar, as some 
thing to be forgotten or endured, as the 
case demands : 

rhe operation of washing, as a rule, is 
not even given the dignity of a room by 
itself. The tubs, the wash-board, the boiler 
on an old laundry stove, with a stick to 
poke the clothe about, are all bunched 
n the cellar with a-high-up window 
hedding more or les generally less! 
ight on the situation 

You carry the clothes all down to the 
cellar to wash them, then carry them up 
igain, wet and heavy, to the yard for 
hanging! The washing seems no more 
than done when another Monday is at 
hand, and again you gather up the clothes, 
carry them to the cellar, and so on 

One of my clients who had a cellar 
laundry and had always supposed it had 
to be there, was willing to be shown why 
it should be on the main floor level in- 
stead. I explained all of the hundred-and- 
one reasons why I thought it was better 
there and she went home to think it over. 

After one wash-day of serious thought 
he came back to me thoroughly “sold” 
on the idea. She had counted no less than 
twelve trips up and down the cellar stairs 
in the course of the morning to attend to 
routine household affairs The grocer 
called, the gas-man came to read the 
meter, the mailman brought a package, a 
friend telephoned. By the end of the day 
she was exhausted and converted 

This is the way it goes in the majority 
of homes, even in these efficient days 
when there are as many as three hundred 
different makes of electric washing-ma- 
chine on the market. But I am getting 
ihead of my story! 

I should begin by lifting the laundry 
itself out of its degradation in the cellar 
ind placing it on a level with the rest of 
he housekeeping. On the second page of 
this article is my plan for a laundry next 
to the kitchen. Of course, if your house 
is built and cannot be changed, all you 
can do is to better the conditions as much 
is possible. Buf if you are building a new 
house, plan the laundry for the first floor, 
in a real laundry-room, where the very 
cheering of your surroundings will cast 
lizht on the problem of equipment 

Since women have had a better under- 
tanding of mechanical devices, the old- 
fashioned laundry stove, boiler and wash 
board are losing favor. Every one is ready 
to admit that the electrically equipped 
laundry is the cleanest, most attractive 
ind pleasantest home workshop that can 
be obtained today 

An electric laundry, fully equipped to 
do the washing tor the average household 


of four or five persons, should have two 
laundry tubs, a washer, an ironer and an 
ironing-board, also an electric iron with 
the proper converfience outlet or wall- 
plug connection. Convenience outlets in a 
laundry should not be base outlets, as a 
rule, but should be placed about three 
feet, six inches above the floor, so that 
they can be reached without bending 

Every homemaker may not be able to 
have all this equipment, but she should 
buy as much of it as she feels she can 
afford. In all cases, she should have a 
light, clean room to start with. If her 
laundry must remain in the cellar, she 
can with fresh paint and plenty of electric 
light make it as comfortable and cheery a 
place as possible. 

The electric washer is the first essential 
in a well-equipped laundry, for it is built 
to shoulder the greatest part of the load. 
The purpose of a washer is to remove the 
dirt from your clothes, thus saving you 
the time and labor and energy you would 
spend in rubbing it out with your hands. 
Soap dissolves the oil and loosens the dirt 
which the washer then removes by forcing 
the water through the clothes. An impor- 
tant feature to look out for in any wash- 
ing-machine is that the clothing shall be 
treated gently as well as be made clean. 

One thing all domestic washing- 
machines have in common is that they are 
movable. They are set on_ ball-bearing 
rollers so that they can be moved around 
to any position desired. This is all right 
and necessary if the wash-tubs are built 
in the kitchen where the washer would 
be in the way when not in use, but in a 
real laundry why need you cart the ma- 
chine around at all? There is one best 
place to put the washer in relation to the 
tubs to do efficient work. Why not fix it 
permanently in that place? 

We used to think that we must carry 
our tubs around also, but since plumbing 
came into fashion we are content to have 
Stationary tubs; in fact, we insist on hav- 
ing them. Eventually, it will be the same 
with the washer 

Speaking of plumbing reminds me of 
another thing that all electric washers 
have in common—no plumbing. Another 
of my clients who pushed her washer 
about the room in the usual way insisted 
on having it fitted with plumbing at the 
same time! She was wise in refusing to 
lift and carry pails of water to fill and 
empty the washer, and it was not so 
difficult to meet her demands as it would 
seem at first. Her solution, which might 
help you, was this: at a convenient loca- 
tion she had a double faucet put, especially 


Columbia University 


for the washer, with a hose extension 
which reached into the washer when in 
position for use. With this she not only 
filled the washer, but washed out the tubs 
and machine after using them. 

The way she drained her washer was 
not ideal, but was as effective as it would 
be in any similar installation. A hopper 
drain, something like a refrigerator drain, 
with a trap, was connected with the 
sewer in a convenient location. To this 
the washer could be moved and drained. 

There are several other devices for 
draining washers. The simplest is to at- 
tach a hose to the washer drain and lead 
the water into a drain in the floor. For 
the kitchen or laundry which has no floor 
drain, there is the motor pump attachment 
which will pump the water out of the 
washer and up into the drain under the 
tubs. Another means is a siphon drain 
connected with the water supply in such 
a way that the force of the supply pulls 
the water out of the washer into one of 
the tubs, draining through the tub. This, 
however, wastes water and puts the tub 
out of commission for the time. All these 
devices are obvious makeshifts, which you 
will not need if your washer can be in- 
stalled permanently with a proper drain. 

Before putting clothes into a washer, 
stains and spots must be especially treated, 
of course, and the machine, working with 
tireless energy, will do the rest. It is well 
to soak clothes in lukewarm water for a 
time before putting them into warm, sudsy 
water in the washer. Ii one feels that boil- 
ing is necessary, there is no reason why 
one should not do it, but it is generally 
conceded that the ordinary family washing 
does not need boiling. The main thing is 
to wash the clothes clean 

Among the many washers on _ the 
market there are four general types. I 
shall try*only to explain the principles on 
which they work. 

One type of washer is in the form of a 
perforated cylindrical cage, which revolves 
like a squirrel-cage inside a_ similarly 
shaped tub. The inside of the cylinder has 
several cleats running lengthwise, which 
gently lift the clothes out of the water. 
As the movement continues, the clothes 
drop back into the water of their own 
weight. The action reverses periodically, 
tumbling its contents in the opposite 
direction. 

Other types are based upon suction, 
evolving from the hand-manipulated 
suction cup, which, I believe, was invented 
some years ago by a woman. The tub of 
this type of washer is shaped very much 
like an ordinary tub. Inside, working up 
and down, pump fashion, are two or three 
inverted suction cups, about eight inches 
in diameter, suspended on arms from a 
motor attachment at the side. When the 


cups are pressed down into the clothes the 
water is forced through [Turn to page 39] 
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LET ELECTRICITY SLAVE 
FOR YOU! 


[Continued from page 38] 


them. When the cups are 
raised the suction lifts 
them out of the water 
and they drop back as the suction gives 
way. The position of the cups is changed 
with every stroke, which happens fifty or 
sixty times a minute. 

The third type is a sort of rocking de- 
vice. Sometimes the tub itself rocks or 
slides back and forth; sometimes a cage 
inside the tub is rocked from side to side, 
the inside of the cage being formed 
so that the clothes can be given a max- 
imum amount of motion in the suds, 
without harming the fabrics 

The fourth type of washer is a busy 
little mechanism, compact but a real agi- 
tator. Its washing mechanism grew out of 
the old milking-stool type of hand washer. 
Sometimes in the bottom of the washer, 
sometimes at the top, there is a simple 
plate with three or four smooth vertical 
projections on it. This plate whirls back 
and forth, reversing rapidly. 

All these machines have electric wring 
ers connected with them, which can be 
adjusted in such positions that clothes 
may be wrung from the washer into one 
of the stationary tubs, or vice versa; 
from the washer into a basket; from one 
stationary tub: into the other, or from 
one stationary tub into a basket 

A good wringer should be so adjusted 
that it will operate only when in correct 
position for use, and should have a quick 
release in case the clothes become clogged 
with knots or buttons. This is important, 
also because of the danger of catching 
the fingers between the rollers. Never 
touch rollers with finger when using the 
wringer. 

There is still another type of washer 
which appears to be a whole laundry in 
itself. From the time you put the clothes 
into it and wash them, rinse them and dry 
them ready for ironing or even folding, 
you need not touch your hands to them. 
The mechanics for washing vary with dif- 
ferent makes of this type. 

Besides these washers there are also 
portable mechanisms which may be set 
in stationary wash-tubs. One busy little 
washer—I cannot resist the feeling that 
these mechanisms are alive!—is in the 
form of a vertical metal cylinder, about 
six inches in diameter, with motor at- 
tachment at the top, which can be set in 
a stationary wash-tub, in a bathtub or in 
any large container. The lower portion 
of the cylinder is submerged at one side 
of the tub and the motor forces the water 
through the clothes with such speed that 
it drives the dirt out of them. Of course, 
this could hardly be recommended for the 
large family wash. 

In buying a washer, you should bear in 
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mind these points: 

1. Be sure the manufac- 
turers are reliable people. 

2. The action of the machine should be 
simple. 

3. All 
covered. 

4. It should wash clothes clean. 

5. It should wash them gently. 

6. Be sure that the motor is adjusted to 
either alternating or direct electric cur- 
rent, which ever is supplied by your local 
service company, for not all motors are 
adapted to both kinds 

The ironing-board is still indispensable 
to any laundry. It can be purchased in 
its own trim cabinet and built into the 
thickness of the wall, with enough extra 
space for the electric iron. The board it- 
self, will fold up neatly into the cabinet. 

The electric ironer will take care of all 
the flat work, skirts, dresses and even 
ruffles, for the padded cylinder is free at 
one end so that garments can be slipped 
over it. This leaves only a few pieces to 
be ironed by hand. 

There are two general types of ironers, 
one in which the “shoe” is heated by gas, 
the other in which it is heated by elec- 
tricity. Of course, the latter way is cleaner, 
but in a locality which has a gas supply, 
the gas-heated ironer is cheaper to run. 

Ironers also come in two sizes. The 
shorter one with a roll about twentye 
eight or thirty inches long is the more 
practical for use in the small household. 

In purchasing an ironer the matter of 
the roll release is even more important 
than with a wringer, for fingers caught 
in this can be burned as well as crushed. 
Do not touch roller when it is in motion 
Learn how to operate the release instant!) 

It is best to purchase and install ail 
stationary laundry equipment when you 
build your house. A washer will cost 
about $150.00, an iron » from about $100, 
with a gas-heated shoe. to $225 with an 
electric-heated shoe, and an electric iron 
about $5. It is possible, however, to buy 
these things on the installment plan, plan- 
ning for the monthly payments as part of 
your household budget. 

The equipment itself is simple to take 
care of, and the manufacturers’ directions 
for oiling and cleaning are very clear. It 
is always well to follow their instructions 
carefully. Thep, if anything goes wrong, 
the fault will not be yours. 

All electrical laundry equipment should 
be on a circuit by itself instead of on 
your lighting circuit. Have an electrician 
explain the different circuits to you, and 
show you what fuses control them in the 
panel box. He should mark each circuit 
plainly so that when a fuse is blown out 
you will know which one to replace. 


moving parts inside should be 

















~ PLAN: FOR-AN- ELEC TRIC-HOME-LAUN DRY? 


“SCALE SA IAs IFT- 


KITCHEN 








The three working units: the washer, the ironer and the iron- 
ing board are each conveniently placed and well lighted for 


permanent use. The kitchen entrance also serves the laundry 


“(ith only a fighting ch 
perfect health 


he won 
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The story of this little boy’s life 
is told most dramatically in his 
father’s own words. 


“The little fellow came to this 
world with only a fighting chance. 
In the first place he was a puny, 
wrinkled-up chap, and in the next 
place he had to a upon arti- 
ficial food for his livelihood. 


“Numerous foods were given him—from 
the choice milk of ies stock, to many 
different kinds of prepared foods. Everything 
was given a fair trial but did not seem to sat- 
isfy him at all, nor did he show the slight- 
est improvement. 


“One evening we overheard a graduate 
nurse remark, ‘That child is not going to 
make it’. 

“‘We then became alarmed, and in making 
further inquiry as to foods, Eagle Brand was 
recommended to us. It took only half a dozen 
feedings to notice signs of contentment. In 
a little over a week's time, he showed won- 
derful improvement and slept perfectly. To 
this day (and he is now 3 years old) he has 
never been sick. His weight is just right, his 
height is in proportion, and he has an almost 
oie build. 

“We now have a little girl and she too is 
getting along nicely on Eagle Brand. If 
mothers only knew the true value of this 









food—how it regulates their 
little systems, how easy it is 
to handle in both warm and 
cold weather, and most of all 
how it brings the child along, 
they would immediately start 
using it." 


Eagle Brand not only brings 
children safely through 
the first critical months 
of babyhood, but gives 
them a foundation for 

lifelong good health. Eagle Brand babies de- 

velop into sturdy youngsters—- vigorous men 
and women. 


L. DOW at the 


age of 12 months 


If you are faced with a difficule feeding 
problem, start your baby at once on Eagle 
Brand. It is more like breast milk than 
any other infant food—nourishing, excep- 
tionally digestible, absolutely pure, safe and 
uniform. Easy for any mother to buy and 
prepare. 


Three generations of babies have been 
brought up on Eagle Brand. Some of their 
stories are told in the new Borden booklet, 
What Other Mothers Say—which also con- 
tains feeding charts and directions for babies 
up to 2 years. This—with Baby's Welfare, a 
practical book on the care of babies, writ- 
ten by a physician—will give you informa- 
tion you ought to have. Both books are 
free. Send the coupon for them. The Borden 

Company, 226 Borden Building, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Baby Welfare Dept. 
The Borden Co.. 226 Borden Bldg 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


Please send me my free copies of What 
Other Mothers Say and Baby's Welfare 








CONDENSED MILK 
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Three year old sono 
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Maybe you're the exception— 


HO can tell? Perhaps you are 

the exception to the rule that 
applies to human beings in general. 
Maybe this suggestion does not concern 
you at all. If so, you should turn over 
these pages and read something else. 


But if you are like most people, you 
probably share the very human quality 
of neglecting or putting off many of the 
little things in life that should not be 
neglected. 

Most of us are that way: call it careless, 
if you like, or just lazy. 

Take that very important little business 
of tooth brushing, for example—how 
many of us neglect this most important 
daily job! 

Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 


way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 


HT his specially preparedcl. ansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying i 
mineral substances) is much softer than ° 
tooth enamel. Therefore.it cannot scratch ‘ 
or injure the enamel. 
At the same time it is harder than the 


} | » ] mA 
tartarwhicn accumulates dna starts pyor- 


rhea and tooth decay. 


paste efficient even in the hands of 
lazy people—and in tooth brushing, 
at least, the word lazy applies to so 
many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 

This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. ~It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 

And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 
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STERINE 


SOPYRIGHT 1926 
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“—even for lazy people” {Ga 





.| TOOTH: PASTE § 


~~~ easy to use 





Can soap alone | 
do this? 
et 


Mrs. Hawley tell you! 


“IT wets astonished at the result of 
using La Francewith soap! It light- 
ens the labor, saves half the time 
and whitens the clothes more than 
anything else I have ever used.” 


From a letter written by MRS. THOMAS J. HAWLEY 
Ringhamton, N. ¥ 
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IKE amillionotherwomen, Mrs. 

Hawley now uses La France with soap every 

: washday. And when once you try this mar- 

In uUSINY velous cleansing agent, you also will be a 


La France, follow 


these directions! 


constant user, 
Added to your regular laundry soap, La 
France makes all the difference in the world! 


Let Mrs. Hawley tell you: 


» » » . P » 

“La France certainly has a wonderful 

Dissolve in a saucepan of cleansing power, and I find it harmless to the 

boiling water two heaping finest fabrics. It removes all grease and dirt 
tables fuls of La France , Kh} . se, , 

and’ Ys less soap than usual with. rubbing, and gives just the right 

Hakes, powder or chipped degre: of blue to make the clothes most im- 


bar soap. Add this to y maculately white. I think La France is the 


water, then put in the most wonderful thing on the market.” 

clothe Soak as usual or : , Sig ° . 
scald in a boiler if you pre- It 15 wonde rful! See tor yourself. Add it to 
fer. (If you use a washing your regular laundry soap, in a washing ma- 
mac e.% 1itoni lf the 


chine, a washtub, or a boiler. It will save you 
hours of labor. It will make your clothes 


eed bluing! Just rinse snowy-white and sweet-smelling, whether 

t h two fresh, wa they’re dried indoors or out. 

 denel GA a ng we 8 Use La France for your dainty, costly be- 

ened the dirt and blued your longings, as well as for the family wash. As 

clothes perfect! Mrs. Hawley says, it is entirely safe for the 

P. §.—Make your ironit most delicate colors and fabrics. And it can- 

easier, t Add Satina to not harm your hands! In fact, it tends to 

erage rt ae ~ ie ften and whiten the skin. 

‘ Mand th, La France costs only ten cents a package 
es them a sweet enough for three washings. Get La France 
— fr r—or, if you wish us to send 


irom your groc 


4 
you a trial package, mail the coupon below. 


La France Manuracturine Co, McC. 9-26 
113 Sansom Street 
PI ide a, Pa 
I ! >» cent toc er maili charges « a 
packa f La Fra e (re lar price 10 cents) 
a e « Dat i. 
\ 
VE. we ee ee eee sees teases eseseseseseseesssees 
C, 
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KFYE OF ALLAH 


from page 20| 


THE 


[Continued 


“No. They were in Cairo too. But 
what’s your special need of ’em?” 

“For my Great Luke. He’s the master- 
hand of all the Four when it comes to 
devils.” 

“No wonder. He was a_ physician. 
You’re not.” 

“Heaven forbid! But I’m weary of our 
Church-pattern devils. They’re only apes 
and goats and poultry conjoined. Good 
enough for plain red and black Hells and 
Judgment Days—but not for me.” 

“What makes you so choice in them?” 

‘Because it stand to reason and Art 
that there are all musters of devils in 
Hell's service. Those Seven, for example, 
that were haled out of the Magdalene 
They'd be she-devils—no kin at all to the 
beaked and horned and bearded devils 
general.” 

The Abbot laughed 

“And see again! The devil that came 
out of the dumb man. What use is 
snout or bill to him? He’d be faceless as 
a leper Above all—God send I live to 
do it!—the devils that entered the Gada- 
rene swine They ‘d be—they'd be I know 
not yet what they’d be, but they'd be 
surpassing devils. I'd have ’em diverse as 
the Saints themselves. Now, they’re all 
one pattern, for wall, window, or picture- 
work.” ~ 
“Go on, John. You're deeper in this 
mystery than I.” 

“Heaven forbid! But 7 say there’s a 
respect due to devils, damned tho’ they 
be ’ 

“Dangerous doctrine.” 

“My meaning is that if the shape of 
anything be worth man’s thought to pic- 
ture to men, it’s worthy his best thought.” 

“That's safer. But I’m glad I’ve given 
you absolution.” 

“There's ho risk for a craftsman who 
deals with the outshde shapes of things 
for Mother Church’s glory.” 

“Maybe so, but John”—the Abbot’s 
hand almost touched John’s sleeve—‘tell 
me now, is—is she Moorish "—or 
Hebrew ?” 

“She’s mine,” John returned. 

“Is that enough?” 

‘I have found it so 

“Well—ah well! It’s out of my juris- 
diction but—how do they look at it 
down yonder?” 

“Oh, they drive nothing to a head in 
Spain—neither the Church nor King 
Ferdinand. There’s too many Moors and 
Jews to kill them all; and if they chased 
‘em away there'd be no trade nor farm- 
ing. Trust me, in the Cenquered Coun- 
tries, from Seville to Granada we live 
lovingly enough together—-Spaniard, Moor 
and Jew. Ve see, we ask no questions.” 

“Ves—yes,” Stephen sighed. “And al- 
ways there’s the hope she may _ be 
converted.” 

“Oh yes, there’s always that hope.” 

The Abbot went on into the hospital. 
It was an easy age before Rome tightened 
the screw as to clerical! connections. If 
the lady were not too forward, or the 
son too evidently his father’s beneficiary 
in ecclesiastical preferments and levies, a 
good deal was overlooked. But, as the 
Abbot had reason to recall, unions be 
tween Christian and Infidel led to sorrow. 
None the less, when John, with mule, 
mails and man, clattered off down the 
lane for Southampton and _ Bordeaux, 
Stephen envied him 
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He was back, twenty months later, in 
good hard case, and loaded down with 
fairings. A lump of richest lazuli, a bar 
of orange-hearted vermilion, and a small 
packet of dried beetles which make most 
glorious scarlet, for the Sub-Cantor. Be- 
sides that, a few cubes of milky marble, 
yet with a pink flush in them, which could 
be slaked and ground down to incom- 
parable background-stuff. There were, too, 
quite half the drugs that the Abbot and 
Thomas had demanded, and there was a 
long deep-red cornelian necklace for the 
\bbot’s Lady—Anne of Norton. She re- 
ceived it graciously, and asked where 
John had come by it 

“Near Granada,” he said 

“You left all well there?” Anne asked. 
(Maybe the Abbot had told her some- 
thing out of John’s confessions.) 

“I left all in the hands of God.” 


“Ah me! How long since?” 

“Four months less eleven days.” 

“Were you—with her?” 

“In my arms. Childbed.” 

“And?” 

“The boy too. There is nothing now.” 

Anne of Norton caught her breath. 

“I think you'll be glad of that,” she 
said after a while. 

“Give me time, and maybe I'll compass 
it. But not now.” 

“You have your handwork and your 
art and—John—remember there’s no 
jealousy in the grave.” 

“Ye-es! I have my Art, and Heaven 
knows I’m jealous of none.” 

“Thank God for that at least,” said 
Anne of Norton, the always ailing woman 
who followed the Abbot with her sunk 
eyes. “And be sure I shall treasure this,” 
she touched the beads, “as long as I shall 
live.” 

“I brought—trusted—it to you _ for 
that,” he replied, and took leave. When 
she told the Abbot how she had come by 
it, he said nothing; but as he and Thomas 
were storing the drugs that John handed 
over in the room which backs on the 
hospital kitchen chimney, he observed, of 
a cake of dried poppy-juice; “This has 
power to cut off all pain from a man’s 
body.” 

“I have seen it,” said John. 

“But for pain of the soul there is, out- 
side God’s Grace, but one drug; and that 
is a man’s craft, learning, or other help- 
ful motion of his mind.” 

“That is coming to me, too,” was 
the answer 

John spent the next fair May day out 
in the woods with the monastery swine- 
herd and all the porkers, and returned 
loaded with flowers and sprays of spring, 
to his own carefully kept place in the 
north bay of the Scriptorium. There 
his travelling sketch-book under his left 
elbow—he sunk himself past all recol- 
lections in his Great Luke. 

Brother Martin, Senior Copyist (who 
spoke about once a fortnight) ventured 
to ask, later, how the work was going. 

“All here!” John tapped his forehead 
with his pencil. “It has been only waiting 
these months to +ah God!—be born. Are 
ye free of your plain-copying, Martin?” 

Brother Martin nodded. It was his 
pride that John of Burgos turned to him, 
in spite of his seventy years, for really 
good page-work. 

“Then see!” John laid out a new vel- 
lum—thin but flawless. ““There’s no double 
to this sheet from here to Paris. Yes! 
Smell it if you choose. Whetefore—give 
me the compasses and I'll set it out for 
you—if ye make one letter lighter or 
darker than its next, I'll stick ye like a 
pig.” 

“Never, John!” the old man beamed 
happily. 

“But I will! Now, follow! Here and 
here, as I prick, and in script of just 
this height to the hair’s-breadth, ye'll 
scribe the thirty-first and thirty-second 
verses of Eighth Luke.” 

“Yes, the Gadarene Swine! ‘And they 
besought him that he would not command 
them to go out into the abyss. And there 
was a herd of many swine’—” Brother 
Martin naturally knew his Gospels by 
heart. 

“Just so! Down to ‘and he suffered 
them.’ Take your time to it. My Mag 
dalene has to come off my heart first.” 

Brother Martin achieved the work so 
perfectly that John stole some soft sweet- 
meats irom the Abbot’s kitchen for his 
reward. The old man ate them; then re- 
pented; then confessed and insisted on 
penance. At which the Abbot, knowing 
there was but one way to reach the real 
sinner, set him a _ book called “De 
Virtutibus Herbarum” to fair-copy. St 
Illod’s had borrowed it from the gloomy 
Cistercians, who do not hold with pretty 
things, and the crabbed text kept Martin 
busy just when John wanted him for 
some rather specially spaced lettering. 

“See now,” said the Sub-Cantor im- 
provingly. “You should not do such 
things, John. Here’s Brother Martin on 
penance for your sake—” 

“No—for my Great Luke. But I’ve 
paid the Abbot’s cook. I’ve drawn him 
till his own scullions [Turn to page 47) 

















* Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
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our Sheerest, Gayest Gowns 


Your filmiest, daintiest things . . . 


Wear them now without hesitancy or a moment’s doubt 








‘ 
This NEW way solves women's oldest hygienic problem 
as the women of constant social or business activity 
would have it solved . . . exquisitely, and by ending 
the uncertainty of makeshift methods . . . ending, too, 


the bother and embarrassment of disposability. 


+ 
| 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Registered Nurse 


RESH, charming, immaculate, all day and every day be- 
yond all doubt or question—this new way is bringing it 
to millions. 

In your life, it will make a great and refreshing difference. 
It will end the doubts and uncertainties of the old-time sani 
tary pad. It gives back the days women used to lose. 

Eight in every 10 women in the better walks of American 
social and business life have adopted it. Doctors urge it. 
Highest authorities approve it. Virtually every great hospital 
uses it. 

These new advantages 
Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad, is made of the super-absor- 
bent Cellucotton. Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. 
It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its own weight in 
moisture, It is five times as absorbent as ordinary cotton pads. 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS— DEODORIZES 


in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 








No laundry. 


As easy 
to dispose of asa piece 
of tissue—thus ending 


the trying problem of 


disposal, 


Kotex also deodorizes by a new secret disinfectant. And thus 
solves another trying problem. 

Kotex will make a great difference in your viewpoint, in 
your peace of mind—and in your health. 60% of many ills, 
according to many medical authorities, are traced to the use 
of unsafe or unsanitary makeshift methods. 


There is no bother, no expense of laundry. Simply discard 
Kotex as you would a piece of tissue—without embarrassment. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are turning 
to this new way. Obtain a package today. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 
See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 
napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton. It is the 
only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex itself is 
“like” Kotex. 
On sale everywhere 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department stores 
everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 
sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. Today begin the Kotex 
habit. Note the improvements, mental and physical, that it 
brings. Write today for “Personal Hygiene” booklet. Sample 
of Kotex will be mailed free on request. Cellucotton Products 
Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 





90c per dozen 


G 


2) 


Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 





Utter protection — Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection, 

















Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready 
wrapped in plain paper 
simply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 








‘Ha lf of the Four Million 
will fail this year 





among them? 
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: | Will 
. 
i y your child 
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URING the first few day of 
September, more than 4,000,000 
youngsters will enter the first 
grade in school. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, about half of the Four 
Millicn will fail to reach the second 
gerade on time. Their failure will cost 
$150,000,000 in taxes. But more seri- 
ous than that, many of them willhave 
made a beginning in the haditof failure. 

Che U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has declared that much of the 
waste in our schools is due to physical 
and mental defects in the children. 
He has called on parents to give more 

earnest 
thought to 
preparing 
children, 
physically, 
for life. 

On first 
thought, 
such a plea 
seems need- 
less. Natu- 
rally parents 
want their 
Cc h i ld ren 

trong and healthy. But do they en- 
force the laws of health? Here are 
glimpses of the actual situation: 

In asurvey of 15.000 grammar school 
children in San Francisco, it was found 
i t 56% drank « i) 

In a Chicago nut? 1 clinic, 1t was 

1 thata ng cl »n 6 to 16 years 

i. t - 50° / dra b> 4 ) Hee or tea ‘ . ~s 

- di ol 

In astudy of 500 children in Minne- 
é 5, at was found that 83% drank tea 
or » or botl , at one or more meals 

Wholesale violation of one of the 

known law ffecting children’ 

Che drinking of tea and cof f 
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from being 
the only rea- 
mn why half 
of the Four 
Million will 
fail. But it 
is oné reason, 
Yet the fact 
thatsomany 
drink coffee 
is evidence 
of the need 
ofa hot 
drink. 





But why a hot drink that is harm- 
ful—when they can have one that 
contributes instead of tearing down? 
Give your children Instant Postum 
made with milk. It is prepared in a 
moment—just put a level teaspoonful 
of Instant Postum in a cup—fill the 
cup with hot (not boiled) milk, and 
and it’s ready! 





stir—sugar to taste 

Every child likes this drink imme- 
diately—even those who dislike milk 
a real “grown-up” drink. 
And it is so wholesome and nourish- 
ing!—whole wheat and bran, roasted, 
plus body-building milk. 


alone. It’ 


Will your child be among the 2,000,- 
000 who will fail? Guard against it by 
taking this important step—accept 
the offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want to send y a week's supply of 
Postum, free, to start you on the thirty-day 
test—a test of Postum that is Jong enough to 
judge results. I will include my directions for 

re Postum with hot milk, for children, 
water, for yourself. You will benefit 


z this test along with your children, 


“th 
by maki: 
“Tf you would rather begin the test today, 
you'll find Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 


} 





only one-half cent a cup. 
‘For one week’s free supply, please indicate 
1 the coupon whether you prefer Instant 
P (prepared instantly in the cup) or 
P. Cereal, the kind y boil.” 
= i] : 
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Russian Raisin Cakes and tiny Fi 


FANCY QUICK BREADS 
HOT AND COLD 


BY LILIAN M. GUNN 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 








PANISH BUNS cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(400°F) 15 minutes 
cup shortening 
cup sugar . “err ~ , . 
um COFFEE CAKE 
teaspoon soda 
teaspoons cloves 1 cu ilk F ps flour teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoons cinnamon % cup nut meats, teaspoon § salt tablespoons short 
P s ~~ broken in pieces tablespoons sugar ening 
‘ seeded isins teaspoons baking 4% cup milk 
Cream shortening and add sugar. Sift Sift together flour, salt, sugar, baking- 
together flour, soda and spices. Beat eggs powder and cinnamon. Cut in short 
and add to sour milk Flour raisins ening. Add milk and mix thoroughly. Put 
slightly and add _ to into well-greased 
broken nut meats. Add round pan about 4 
flour mixture and sour en a eee ee inches deep. Spread 
milk alternately to re Boas top with following mix- 
butter and sugar. Add MRS. GUNN’S RULES ture: 
nuts and raisins and FOR GOOD QUICK 
mix thoroughly. Bake BREADS 1 tablespoon flour 
in greased muffin tins 1 tablespoon sugar 


teaspoon cinnamor 


tablespoor butter 


in hot oven (375°F 1. Sift flour before measuring. . 





> to 35 minutes 2 Never shake down flour in 
GRAHAM HONEY cup while ceed Mix together flour, 
BREAD 3. Level top of cupful with sugar and cinnamon 
knife blade. Cut in butter until 
nto) | 4. Make level measurements - fine Bake aan 
‘ . e a e re 
| le of salt, baking-powder pe not oven (37/5 
| : < si 
te salt and all dry ingredients. : minute 
h om 7 s. Sift dry ingredients with 128 : Pye 
cul ik flour after measuring RUS SIAN - RAISIN 
them. CAKES 
Sift together white 


beat 


6. If 


flour, baking-powder eggs are used, ones 

and salt. Add graham them until light. cup sugar 

flour and mix well . If whites of eggs only are Z pin ag ~ Mg , 

Mix honey with milk used, do not beat until | emp ehotteiins 

and add gradually to ready to add to mixture. cup almonds, bla 
“ - ed and sliced 


dry mixture. Beat well . Do not beat egg whites 


x 


cul seeded raisins 
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and pour into greased too stiff and dry. 
loaf pan. — 2 g. Cut shortening into flour Beat eggs well, add 
— oe Ge mixture with two silver sugar and cream and 
.) t S : . t 
. ied l eg = knives, a fork or pastry mix well. Add flour to 
= he ee blender. make dough stiff 
1es 
_ . Flour bread-board only enough to handle. Roll 
OUICK DATE slightly. out on slightly floured 
. oe . board, spread with 1% 
BISCUIT 11. Dip biscuit cutter in flour : + 
: : merian cup softened shorten- 
and strike lightly on > Fol 
yg 1. 
cui eu eneane aienne ing. Fold over, roll out 
teasnoois rete again and spread with 
; ‘ ; 14 cup more shorten- 
. 4 I e shorte 
‘ salt 2 andle aking - powde ‘ 
t apo vont . tan . bak 1g powder ing Repeat process 
tablespoons short - rf eee ee until all shortening is 
ening a — used. Chill dough un 
cup st tes, cut 3}. Always remove bread or til verv stiff. Roll out 
biscuit from pan as soon thin, sprinkle dough 
as baked. with raisins and nuts 
Sift together flour, 4. Keep bread or biscuit in and roll it up like a 
baking-powder, © salt tin by themselves, as jelly roll. 
and clove Cut in other foods absorb Cut off one-inch 


Add dates 


shortening. 


and enough milk to 
make a soft dough 
Mix well. Remove to 


floured board, roll out 
and cut with biscuit 


Or 


moisture from them. 


1¢. Make bread for sandwich- 


es the day before it is to 


be used. 
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slices from end of roll, 
bake fruit side up on 
flat pan in hot oven 


(375°F) for 20 to 30 
minutes 
[Turn to page 71] 
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CON FiDOrn ce 


When Grandmother was a little girl “her own 
self”, she knew the Heinz label always meant 
the most delicious flavors. Then when she grew 
up and children of her own came to ask her 
for something good to eat, she confidently 


turned to Heinz. Now that still another genera- 


When in Pittsburgh be sure to visit the Hei. 


PEANUT 
BUTTER 







YEARS OF THE 


57 





AKERS 
HJHeinz CoPitrseurcn U.S.A 


roy 





tion of hungry little fo:’css has come to make the 
same demands upon her, she still turns confi- 
dently to Heinz ..... For §7 years 
the Heinz label to her and millions of others 
has been a symbol of freshness, purity, cleanliness 


and flavor—and utmost value for the money. 


Kitchens H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 








cAnd out of 60,000 rec 
AL 


merica’s finest home 





Summer-time means 


Hawaiian Pineapple-time 
tome s. 
0 


ays 


Bloomfield, Kentucky 








You will surely smack your lips when you taste 


some of these new dishes and drinks 


Their deli- 


cious appeal will convince you at once that Canned 


Hawaiian Pineapple offers no end of tantalizing 


ways to rouse lagging summer appetites 


Each of these recipes was chosen for you from 


more than 60,00 


because of its goodness and sim- 


plicity. Each is a triumph—a favored way of using 


Canned Hawaiian Pineapple in some good Ameri 


can home 


For example, there is the Pineapple and Straw- 


berry Shortcake, illustrated above —the recipe of 








PINEAPPLE SALAD DE LUXE 


This tempting salad is 


the invention ef 


Mrs. Maude Nathan, g820 Flera Ave 


nue, Kansas 


Dice a cold cooked ch 


as much finely-cut 
For each person 
place asiiceot Ha 
wailan Pineapple 
on a bed of lettuce 
leaves. On each 
slice lay four tips 
of canned aspara 
gus; cover aspara- 
gus with chicken 
mixture Serve 
with Thousand 
Island Dressing 





ty, Missours 


ken and add 


celery as chicken 


a 















Mrs. Ruth Snider of 
Bloomfield, Kentucky 
You will feel well repaid 
tor trying this refreshing, 
drowsy-weather dessert 
Mrs. Snider says: 

“T like this Pineapple 
and Strawberry Short- 
cake because it is good- 
looking and satistying— 
and particularly because 
it is SO easy to make 
Most of my friends who 
try it like it as well as I 
do. I buy or bake a sim 
ple sponge cake, cutitin 
pieces about four inches 
square and split them in 


two. Between the layers 


For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 


MRS. RUTH SNIDERTU 


ip 


es which some of 
cooks submitted, 40,000 
called for hot-weather salads, ices, 


desserts and drinks ~~~ 
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PINEAPPLE- 
BUTTER 
SCOTCH 
PARFAIT 
Mrs. A. D. Busch 
of 1001 E.85in St. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
recommended this 


’ 





toothsome novelty. 

Boil 4% cup white sugar, 4 cup brown 
sugar, two tablespoons butter, 44 cup 
water until it forms a soft ball in cold 





water. Pour over 2 well-beaten egg 
whites. Chill, then fold in \&% pint 
whipped cream, 1% cups drained 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and 12 


pink marshmall 


spoons gelatine in Y cup cold water, 


then melt over b 
mixture. Chill ir 


or freeze in ice and salt 


ows. Soak 1% tea- 


ot water and add to 
1 refrigerator 2 hours 








I spread Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple which has 


been sweetened and cooked until thick. I cover each 


service with whipped cream and put a spoonful of 


strawberry jam on top. This makes a really deli- 


cious dessert.” 


Of course, many of the very best recipes, like Mrs. 


Nathan’s Salad De Luxe, at the left, call for Canned 


Hawaiian Pineapple in its s/iced form. For, just as 


crushed is more convenient in cake-filling, pies, om- 


elets, sauces and fruit cocktails, so siiced is often 


preferred with meats, in certain simple desserts and 


salads, and for service just as it comes from the can. 


Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple 
and Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple, 
of course, are identical in qual 
ity and flavor. The fruit is sim 
ply packed in these two forms 
for different types of uses 

Treat yourself to both forms 


And 


don’t forget that in order to en 


often—-all year ‘round ! 
joy thefull flavor and goodness ot 
Hawaiian Pineapple, you must 
buy it canned / 

For pineapple attains its full 
sugar content and juiciness only 
when ripened by the tropical 
sun in the fields where it grows 
But this field-ripened pineapple 
is much too fragile to be shipped 


long distances 
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That’s why the so-called 
“fresh pineapple” which is 
offered in your local market 
must be picked green and 
allowed to ripen on the long 
way to market. Naturally, 
pineapple so handled cannot 
compare with the sun-rip- 
ened fruit which we can for 


you in our plants located 


practically on the edge of the fields, within a few 


hours after harvest. 


The great difference in quality is illustrated by 
Government tests which show that pineapple cut 


green and allowed to ripen off the plant develops 


only 3.6% of natural fruit sugars, whereas pineapple 


fully ripened in the field has 12.06% fruit sugar 


content. 


Why not let this luscious tropical fruit help solve 


your menu problems, particularly now, when appe 


tites are sluggish and simple cooling foods are in 


such démand? For your convenience, both Crushed 


and Slized Hawaiian Pineapple are packed in vari- 


ous sizes of cans to meet various menu needs. What- 


ever the size of your 
family, there is a can 
that holds just the right 
amount for most eco- 
nomical service. 

Call up your grocer 
and tell him to send you 
a dozen cans of Hawai- 
ian Pineapple today 
—six Sliced and six 
Crushed. It’s generally 
cheaper that way, and 
you will find it conve- 
nient to have agenerous 
supply of both forms al- 
ways on hand. 














PINEAPPLE 
JULEP 
Mrs. Marian 
White of Winston- 
Salem, North Car- 
olina, sent us this 
unusual drink 
Put 2 large cans 
Crusbed Hawaiian 


Pineapple in a saucepan, add juice of 2 
oranges, 2 lemons, 
pint water. Boil 10 
cup raspberry syrup 
over cracked ec; 
water and ser 













i cup sugar and 1 
minutes. Add 4 
and cool. Strain 
add another pint 
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PINEAPPLE-ORANGE CUP 
Mrs. F. I. Callender of 327 Madison 
Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania, sup- 

plied this novel recipe. 

Halve 3 oranges, remove pulp, notch 
the shells and set in a bowl of cold 
water. To orange 
pulp add 2 cups 
Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple with 
part of syrup left 
in, 2 sliced banan- 
as, 4 Ib. ceeded 
grapes,and % cup 
sugar. Chill and 
serve in orange 
cups; garnishing 
with a cherry. 
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Every woman should 
have this new “‘text- 
hook of pineapple cook- 
ery.” Write for your 
free copy. 


And Don’t Overlook Pineapple 


Ice Cream and Ices! 


Always refreshing! Order at the soda 
fountain or restaurant—or have your 
dealer send a brick or a carton home. 







—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundreds of made- 
up dishes. 
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THE EYE OF ALLAH 


[Continued from page 42] 


cannot keep straight-faced. He'll not tell 
again.” 

“Unkindly done! And you're out of 
favour with the Abbot too. He’s made 
no sign to you since you came back— 
never asked you to high table.” 

“I’ve been busy. Having eyes in his 
head, Stephen knew it. Clement, there’s 
no Librarian from Durham to Torre fit 
to clean up after you.” 

The Sub-Cantor stood on guard; he 
knew where John’s compliments generally 
ended. 

“But outside the Scriptorium—” 

“Where I never go.” The Sub-Cantor 
had been excused even digging in the 
garden, lest it should mar his wonderful 
book-binding hands. 

“In all things outside the Scriptorium, 
you are the master-fool of Christendie. 
Take it from me, Clement. I’ve met 
many.” 

“I take everything from you,” Clement 
smiled benignly. “You use me worse than 
a singing-boy.” 

They could hear one of that suffering 
breed, in the cloister below, squalling as 
the Cantor pulled his hair. 

“God love you! Se I do. But have 
you ever thought how I lie and steal 
daily on my. travels—yes, and for aught 
you know, murder—to fetch you colours 
and earths.” 

“True,” said just and conscience-stricken 
Clement. “I have often thought that, were 
I in the world—which God forbid!—I 
might be a strong thief in some matters.” 

Even Brother Martin, bent above his 
loathed “De Virtutibus,” laughed. 

x*eaAaKK HK EK 

But about mid-summer, Thomas the 
Infirmarian conveyed to John the Abbot’s 
invitation to supper in his house that 
night, with a request that he bring with 
him anything that he had done for his 
Great Luke. 

“What’s toward?” said John, who had 
been wholly shut up in his work. 

“Only one of his ‘wisdom’ dinners. 
You've sat at a few since you were a man.” 

“True; and mostly good. How would 
Stephen have us—” 

“Gown and hood over all. There will 
be a doctor from Salerno—one Roger, an 
Italian. Wise and famous with the knife 
on the body. He’s been in the Infirmary 
some ten days, helping me—even me!” 

“Never heard the name. But our 
Stephen’s physicus before he’s sacerdos, 
always.” 

“And his Lady has a sickness of some 
time. Roger came hither in chief be- 
cause of her.” 

“Did he? Now I think of it, I have 
not seen the Lady Anne for a while.” 

“Ve’ve seen nothing for a long while. 
She has been housed near two months— 
they carry her abroad now.” 

“So bad as that, then?” 

“Roger of Salerno will not 
what he thinks. But—” 

“God pity Stephen! 
table, beside thee ?” 

“An Oxford friar. Roger is his name 
also. A learned and famous philosopher. 
And he holds his liquor too, valiantly.” 

“Three doctors—counting Stephen. I’ve 
always found that means two atheists.” 

Thomas looked uneasily down his nose. 
“That’s a wicked proverb,” he stammered. 
“You should not use it.” 

“Hoh! Never you come the monk over 
me, Thomas! You’ve been Infirmarian at 
St. Illod’s eleven years—and a lay-brother 
still. Why have you never taken Orders 
all this while?” 

“I—I am not worthy.” 

“Ten times worthier than that new fat 
swine—Henry Who’s-his-name—that takes 
the Infirmary Masses. He bullocks in 
with the Viaticum, under your nose, when 
a sick man’s only faint from being bled. 
So the man dies—of pure fear. Ye know 
it! I’ve watched your face at such times. 
Take Orders, Didymus. You'll have a 
little more medicine and a little less Mass 
with your sick then; and they’ll live 
longer.” 

“T am unworthy—unworthy,” Thomas 
repeated pitifully. 

“Not you but—to your own master 
you stand or fall. And now that my work 
releases me. I'll drink with any philosopher 
out of any school. And Thomas,” he 


yet say 


. Who else at 





coaxed, “a hot bath for me in the In- 
firmary before vespers.” 
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When the Abbot’s perfectly cooked and 
served meal had ended, and the deep 
fringed naperies were removed, and the 
Prior had sent in the keys with word that 
all was fast in the Monastery; and the 
keys had been duly returned with the 
word:—““Make it so till Prime,’ the 
Abbot and his guests went out to cool 
themselves in an upper cloister that took 
them, by way of the leads, to the South 
Choir side of the Triforium. The summer 
sun was still strong, for it was barely six 
o'clock, but the Abbey Church, of course, 
lay in her wonted darkness. Lights 
were being lit for choir-practice thirty 
feet below. 

“Our Cantor gives them no rest,” the 
Abbot whispered. “Stand by this pillar 
and we'll hear what he’s driving them 
at now.” 

“Remember all!” the .Cantor’s hard 
voice came up. “This is the soul of 
Bernard himself, attacking the evil world. 
Take it quicker than yesterday, and throw 
all your words clean-bitten from you. In 
the loft there! Begin!” 

The organ broke out for an instant, 
alone and raging. Then the voices crashed 
together into that first fierce line of the 
“De Contemptu Mundi” (Hymn No. 226 
A & M, “The world is very evil.”) 

“Hora novissima—tempora pessima”’— 
A dead pause till the assenting sunt broke, 
like a sob, out of the darkness, and one 
boy’s voice, clearer than silver trumpets, 
returned the long-drawn vigelimus. 

“Ecce minaciter, imminet arbiter” (or- 
gan and voices were leashed together in 
terror and warning, breaking away liquid- 
ly to the “Jile supremus).” Then the tone- 
colours shifted for the prelude to— 
“Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet—” 

“Stop! Again!” cried the Cantor; and 
gave his reasons a little more roundly than 
was natural at choir-practice. 

“Ah!; Pity o’ man’s vanity! He’s 
guessed we are here. Come away!” said 
the Abbot. Anne of Norton, in her carried 
chair, had been listening too, further along 
the dark triforium, with Roger of Salerno. 
John heard her sob. On the way back, 
he asked Thomas how her health was. 
Before Thomas could reply, the sharp- 
featured Italian doctor pushed between 
them. “Following on our talk together, I 
judged it best, to tell her,” said he to 
Thomas. 

“What?” John asked simply enough. 

“What she knew already.” Roger of 
Salerno launched into a Greek quotation 
to the effect that every woman knows all 
about everything. ; 

“I have no Greek,” said John stiffly 
Roger of Salerno had been giving them a 
good deal of it, at dinner. 

“Then I'll come to you in Latin. Ovid 
hath it neatly. ‘Utque malum late solet 
immedicabile cancer—but doubtless you 
know the rest, worthy Sir.” 

“Alas! My school Latin’s but what 
I’ve gathered by the way from fools pro- 
fessing to heal sick women. ‘Hocus- 
pocus—’ but doubtless you know the rest, 
most learned Sir.” 

Roger of Salerno was quite quiet till 
they regained the dining-room, where the 
fire had been comforted and the dates, 
raisins, ginger, figs and cinnamon-scented 
sweetmeats set out, with the rarer wines, 
on the after-table. The Abbot seated him- 
self, drew off his ring, dropped it, that 
all might hear the tinkle, into an empty 
silver cup, stretched his feet toward the 
hearth, and looked at the great gilt and 
carved rose in the barrel-roof. The silence 
that keeps from Compline to Matins had 
shut on their world. The bull-necked 
Friar watched a ray of sunlight split itself 
into colours on the rim of a crystal 
salt-cellar; Roger of Salerno had re- 
opened some discussion with Brother 
Thomas on a type of spotted fever that 
was baffling them both in England and in 
Italy. John took note of the keen pro- 
file and—it might serve as a note for 
the Great Luke—his hand moved to his 
bosom. The Abbot saw, and nodded per- 
mission. John whipped out silver-point 
and sketch-book. 


“Nay—modesty is [Turn to page 51] 








Thousands of new 
recipes every week 


Yet this single recipe has won more 
users than any other in history 





HAT an avalanche of new 

recipes there is to choose 

from! Day in and day out 
they reach you through magazines 
and newspapers, through friends and 
acquaintances, through pamphlets 
and cook books! 

The eager interest of American 
women in bringing their families ever 
greater pleasure at table, is one of the 
striking features of our age. 

Yet today with literally thousands 
of new recipes to try out every week, 
a single old-time recipe has pleased 
more women that any other ever re- 
corded. The news of the recipe that 
Aunt Jemima perfected on the old 
plantation years ago and of her tender 
pancakes with their wonderful flavor. 
has spread to all parts of the country. 

Before the Civil War, as we all 
know, Aunt Jemima refused to tell a 
soul how she mixed the ingredients 
for her golden-brown, fragrant pan- 
cakes. Only her master and his guests 
could enjoy their unequalled flavor. 
It was only after the War, with her 
master dead, that Aunt Jemima re- 


a chance to test 
REE— pj; famous recipe 
Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour and Prepared Buck- 
wheat Flour mailed free withmew rec- 
ipe booklet giving many delightful 
suggestions. Send coupon today 
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After the War, with ber 
master dead, Aunt Jemima 
finally sold her recipe to a 
northern milling company 


vealed her secret to the representative 
of a famous milling company. 

Today you get her recipe ready- 
mixed—her own ingredients just as 
she proportioned them—in Aunt Je- 
mima Pancake Flour. We grind her 
special flours in machinery built for 
the purpose. Only in this way is it 
possible for you to have pancakes 
just like her own, always tender and 
fluffy, with that old-time flavor which 
has made her famous. 


In a twinkling the batter is ready 


So simple today to bake these Aunt 
Jemima aensnagellige saa light 
and wholesome every time! Just add 
a cup of milk (or water) to every cup of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir! 

Notice how your family brighten 
up when they first taste Aunt Jemi- 
ma’s cakes with that matchless plan- 
tation flavor. Plan now to test her 
recipe—teady-mixed. Use coupon be- 
low to send for trial packages of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour and Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour or get full size pack- 
ages from your grocer. 








Dept. D-g, St. Joseph, Missouri 





folder. 
Name 


Street 





Gentlemen: Send free trial size packages Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe 


State 





LL you girls who look past 
the horizon and see fairer 
worlds to conquer—do you 
ever stop to think of what li 
beyond the cultivation ol a 
golden talent? In the making ot 
an opera star, for instance, ther 
is more, far more, than the pre 
clousS VOICE The voice Come 
first, and then the grace and 
poise that acting demands. When 
these requirements have been 
filled, there still remains the 
problem of retaining youth and 
beauty, of keeping one’s sell 
fresh and alluring inspite of nerve 
wracking strain. For if the artist 
fails in this, all the technical abil 
ity in the world will not save her 
As we sat together in her rose 
brocaded drawing-room, talking 
of personal beauty in its relation 
to the artist, I hsoked wonder 
ingly at Lucrezia_ Bori, — the 
Metropolitan’s lovely lyric so 
prano, and I said, “How do you 
do it?” For, in spite of the ter 
rific demands of society and her 
art, Miss Bori is always as fresh, 
eager and unwearied as if she 
had just arisen from an in 
vigorating sleep 
In her voice and in her clear, 
musical laughter one hears the 
liquid accents of her native land 
The blue blood of old Spanish 
nobility runs in her veins, yet | 
found this exquisite little prima 
donna as truly modern in her 
outlook as any American college 
girl. She wore that day a simple, 
but oh! so smart, costume of 
parrot green. A tiny hat to 
match was drawn down smart 
ly over one eye. She had darted 
like some bright little jungle bird into 
this formal room, her gay, small figure a 
flashing foil for the ebony wood of the 
grand piano. Her hair, peeping out from 
under the Paris hat, is the blue-black of the true Spanish 
lady. It.is bobbed, for thus it serves both fashion and con- 
venience. In some réles Miss Bori must cover its night- 
black waves with a golden wig 
On her face there is a delightful changing play of expres- 
sion. One is reminded of the lovely ladies she has made 
memorable in the opera: Mimi, in “La Bohéme,” ill-starred 
little Juliette, and Violetta, in “Traviata.” I have seen her do 
these, and several others besides, and yet in none of them is 
she more thrilling than in the réle of Lucrezia Bori, herself 


ws os 


c 





Miss Bori’s porcelain beauty is es 
quisitely set off as Antonia, in 
“Tales of Hoffmann” 


Photograph by Strauss-Peyton 


SINGING BEAUTY 


BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 











Lucrezia Bori, whose ancestors were 
Spanish grandees, in the role 


of Herself 


Photograph by Baron de Meyer 
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disposition 
\n artist cannot waste her emotion, her precious fire, on 
petty scenes. The artistic disposition is built on good health 
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Efficiency, that is it. 


A singer must be really 
I 
talk to me about temperament! What is tem- 
Is it the foolishness of being unrea- 
Well, then the true artist 
singer has something better. 
mean something more 


laugh 


it. No, 
artistic 
useful ? 


things go 
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no fine-sounding ‘beauty secrets 
to give you. I have only a few 
simple little rules for myself that 
I try to follow faithfully. First 
of all, my exercise. Every morn- 
ing I walk briskly in the open 
air. And if it is wet underfoot 
so that I can not go out, I can 
tell you that I feel the loss the 
next day. In the long New York 
winters, I find I put on a littk 
extra weight because I miss some 
of my exercise. Of course, there 
are excellent indoor exercises 
which one must do with the 
windows open, but it is never 
quite the same. I can assure you 
though, that I would rather take 
indoor exercises than have to 
diet !” 

Miss Bori believes that too 
much dieting is bad for the dis 
position. To her an artist’s most 
precious possession is “the sun 
shine of the mind.” Her best- 
loved pastime is golf. She 
snatches an hour ‘or so from her 
crowded days to go round the 
links, and—she carries her own 
bags! Though she is a small 
neatly-built person, she has the 
superb chest and shoulder de 
velopment of the singer. That 
marvelous deep breathing that 
is part of her life has bestowed 
on her such shoulders and arms 
as a sculptor might exclaim 


tz over. I suddenly found myself 


wishing that all the women I 
had seen with scrawny necks and 
bony hollows might sit at the 
feet of our great singers and 
take lessons from them in breath 
ing and posture 
“Another rule that I have,” 
she went on, “is never to say out loud 
that I am tired. Of course, I am often 
tired. In addition to appearing in a per 
formance at least twice a week, I must 
go to rehearsals, plan and try on costumes. And my own 
wardrobe takes much time, for I love clothes so passion - 
ately that I can hardly wait till summer comes when I go 
to Paris and revel in the smart new styles. Then, too, there 
are photographers and reporters, charity concerts and sing- 
ing for the phonograph records. 

No matter what happens, however, I do not let those 
fatal words, ‘I am so tired,’ cross my lips. Perhaps it is a 
superstition with me. But is it not a fact that many women 
let themselves get into the habit of saying, ten times a day, 





The gods have blessed her with features of a cameo pre wrong.” that they are ‘just too tired’ to do this or that? If they say 
cision and delicacy, but there is nothing frail or languishing “I am afraid,” she continued, apologetically, “that I have it enough, they can make themselves believe it.” 
about her. One has the impres “My third rule concerns mir 
sion that all of her, from the rors. I never leave my apartment 
crown of her sleek head to the saeiniaieiaianes oe — oe or my dressing-room at the opera 
tips of her perfectly shod litth fi ‘ sie ‘ house without looking at myself 
feet, is vigorously alive : from all angles, and at full 

“A singer learns much about 7 7 el * : : length. No one part of my cos- 
the practical side of beauty,” she Pon many girls write, ““Tell me what shade of rouge to use.” The flush that your skin tume or my make-up can be 
said. “We in the opera may go needs is a young flush. A New York beauty specialist has found for you in Paris a neglected. I do not like to see 


about it in many different ways, Ma 
but we all have one thing alike f 
Our voice training begins so early 
that we soon get accustomed to 
régime. And regime is necessary, 
if we women would keep our 
youth and good looks As a | 





, 











Small, convenient, Sifter container. 


Perhaps you are tired O 


ler rouge with enough yellow in it to bring out the color of eyes, hair, and skin. It is 


more becoming to most women than a violent orange, and can be carried in the hand-bag in a 


he odor of your cleansing cream. Do you know that there is a 


women forever looking into mir- 
rors in public, for I always 
think that they have not had a 
good look before they left their 
dressing-tables! You know, not 
all opera stars are blessed with 
regular, beautiful features. Yet 


oak © ees Gale d, o lovely fresh-smelling cream scented with lemon? It gives the face that clean, cool, delicious Danenee ‘thier dae is connie Woot 
, os tine f : J cause they are so care , 
singer. So it has become easy for | eclsng. each tiny detail of the costume 
me to practise regularly, whether and make-up is correct for their 
it is the so necessary vocal There is someth ighifully feminine in a bathroom decorated by soap and bath salts type, they gain the reputation 
r se s . | | Sao the . lag »} , » Ree ame . ~ = a. sa f bei -auti vy are 
practise, or the, hall we call it in the same color. One house I know has prepared sets of soap and bath salts in three lovely of being beautiful. And they are 
‘beauty practise’? I take my || S shades, Kank couteation tas ies cnn dae i fr niiuebe ° beautiful, because the whole 
walk every single morning that it PO ee ee sa ee ee ee eee effect—the ensemble—is pleasing 
is dry underfoot; I eat and sleep we : 7 7 7 When a girl comes to me to ask 
with clocklike regularity. One of For that sticky feeling there is nothing more refreshing than to Spray the face and neck about a singer’s career, especially 
the very first things I had to with a good astringent lotion. Always use for this purpose an atomizer especially constructed in the opera, I do not look to 
. e < re 10t | ‘ ao > ee > x ai. ae EO te . “ see the’ > > 2S > 
learn was that a singer cant against clogging. For a special cooling treatment, the maker suggests that the atomizer be see whether her features are 
do what you Americans call P BP f , of 7 good; I try rather to get an im- 
‘ Yi : put on ice for a few moments before using. pet , ; , 
slump The voice is an it J ; , 2 s pression of the quality that is 


strument so delicate that it is 
sensitive to one’s physical con 
dition. Only the buoyant health 
that comes from sane living can | os Sd j 
keep this instrument in perfect 
singing trim.’ 

“How shall I express it? You 
have a word in English—” here 
her beautiful, expressive hands 
fluttered in a groping gesture 
“that is just the right word for } 
what I want to say about eo 


Additional information about these attractive discoveries brought to light in quest of beauty 
may be had by writing Miss Fillmore, enclosing a two-cent stamp. She will tell you the be cultivated. Do not mistake 
ves and addresses of the houses mentioned. Our “Handbook of Beauty for Every::-man,” 
just revised and enlarged, is now at your service. Send ten cents to The Service Editor, 
McCall's Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


particularly her own. And _ this 
quality is something that has to 


that. Nature is so careless with 
her gifts, so unequal. We must 
cultivate our personal loveliness 
as a gardener cultivates his gar- 
den. We must weed out the ir- 
regularities, trim the ragged 
edges, have no jarring color 
notes, till the whole appearancé 











is harmonious and beautiful.” 
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secrets y p p y 
ra few 
elt oo h li e ? 
= alitOsis (unpleasant breath): 
1derioot 
hw 
w York 
a little ° = 
<10m Read what dentists 
ae | have to say about this: 
a | 
ave to } 
at too | VERY reader of Listerine advertising knows about 
open | halitosis (unpleasant breath), that insidious thing that 
r best | not even your best friends discuss with you. 
. She | 
oe | Yet there are still a few “doubting Thomas” folks who 
—— | think halitosis is only a state of mind. 
has the | 
“wo | Out of simple curiosity we put this question up to a 
— carefully selected list of dentists—1000 of them—and in a 
— letter asked them the following: 
myself 
sand Do you ever use Listerine, in self-defense, 
at the ° . . 
rs and in the mouth of a patient troubled with 
reath . . 
<a halitosis, unpleasant breath? 
it loud 
Ba Please answer if you use it this way (1) 
Ay ons Frequently, (2) Occasionally, or (3) Never. 
+ 
5 Gore Four hundred and forty replied as follows: 
itis 2 83% said “Frequently” 
aie. 15% said “Occasionally”’ 
ay Only 2% said “Never.” 
jeanae | 
myself | Now, what human being meets halitosis at closer range, 
. cs | face to face, than the dentist? And who would be a better 
to see | judge of this condition—and how to combat it—than the 
cas | dentist?-—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
had a 
J their U. S. A. 
oe | 
5. Vet | 
il that 
stume | 
r their 
itation | 
oe | | 
ecially 
> ar | 
hati | —puts you on the safe and polite side 
has te | 
listak« 
. st Well—it worked! 
eliness Special For quite a while we challenged people to try Listerine Tooth Special 
h = Note Paste. Sales now show that when they try it they stick to it! Note 
eed | LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS | 
color 
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cry and you won’t know 
why, if you’re not careful 


Those racking sobs, , c%s 
those choking cries < 


of pain! Have you 7 4 

“Cc » © ‘ 
ever been at a loss for Fy 
the reason for Baby's i 


tears? Fondling, cud- 
dling and walking the 
floor won't help, Mother, if you're 
using the wrong kind of talcum. 


There are many highly scented 
talcs, intended for indiscriminate 
adult use. For grown-ups, they are 
adequate. But they are not depend- 
able for baby skins. They may con- 
tain lime which burns, or mica, or 
tiny, flint-like particles that cut and 
make infant skin raw. They lack med- 
ication, 

Mennen’s was the first borated 
talcum of all. It had, still has, com- 
plete endorsement by the medical 
profession. 

Mennen’s is medicated to soothe 
Baby's skin, For nearly 50 years it 
has been improved constantly. The 
famous formula includes elements of 
proven healthful value. One affords 
cooling comfort; another is a splen- 
did healing agent. One ingredient 
W aschosen for its antiseptic effect; an- 
other helps in defeating friction. An 
important constituent increases the 
absorbency, and counteracts acidity 

Your baby needs this pure, pro- 
tective talcum. Always sprinkle 
Mennen Borated Talcum on the 
chubby body after every bath, before 
each nap, and whenever Baby is fretful. 


One for Every Mother 


Let Beile Roberts send you a copy of 
the wonderful Mennen Baby Book 
Every single page is helpful. It guides 
and counsels each phase of Baby's 
development. 


—And for your Own Ure, Madam 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for your 
own skin as for Baby's. Use after the 
bath. Shower body and feet to pre- 

vent friction and give ease of move- 

ment 


NEW! 
When skin gets dry, rough or in- 
flamed, apply Mennen Baby Oint- 

ment. Wonderfully 
Yn : 


. cooling and alleviating 
Heals, soothes, lubri- 


Baby Ointment 


cates. Softens scales so 
that scalp may be gen- 
tly, safely cleansed 


BeL__e ROBERTS % The Mennen ¢ 
19 Central Avenue, Newark, N.J 


Iam enclosing 25c(Canada 35« Ple 
send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, c« 
of The Menn Baby Book 
Na 
Adar 
e_ — <0 —_> 





A rough stone wall and do 
streti |, ( f lat } 


Anprew J. THomas, 
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“Landscape archi- | 
tecture is one of the 
jine arts, repaying | 
in beauty for the | 
deepest study, 
whether applied lo 
our parks and play- 
grounds or to our 
homes or streets or 


public grounds.” 


FrepDerIcK Law I 
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a a eneeeetenenndl 


A garden gate and wall give a delighiful 


sense of privacy 


Architect 


Anprew J. Tuomas, Architect 


SURROUND YOUR HOME 
WITH BEAUTY 


OPOGRAPHY does not sound 
nearly so romantic as hills, valleys 
and streams, yet that is what we 


see when selecting a site for a new home, 
and it is one of the first elements of land 
cape design. Let us make the most ol 
what nature has given us to start with. I 
have in mind one architect who has made 
it an ironclad rule, no matter what the 
contour of the land, first to cut out or 
hape a level place on which to set his 
proposed building. This makes simpler 
construction, in so far as materials and 
drainage go, but it is also possible to build 
well without such offence and in keeping 
with natural conditions. Nature patiently 
does her best to cover up such hurts as 
these, but is seldom entirely successful. 
She has been betrayed and permanently 
crippled by a lack of understanding and 
forethought 
The Colonial farmhouse, here shown in 
its charming hillside setting with a back 
ground of trees, is a fine example of right 
thinking. The stone wall takes up the 
lines of the natural terrace to where the 
ziant sentinel tree stands guard at the 
turn of the path, indicating the way to the 
tly mounting steps alongside the wall 
which lead to the house. Very little “gar 


dening,” as us es understood, was 


needed, but care and adaptation to nat 
ural conditions are evident on every hand 

One of the secrets of the beauty f the 
irdens of Italy, elaborate as they 


lamous f@ 





Here is a magnificent natural setting 


Photograph 
oy the author 


BY MARCIA MEAD 
McCall’ s Consithing Architect 


are, is the unfailing regard which the de- 
signer has had for the natural slopes and 
irregularities of the site. “They used na 
ture and modeled her, but never injured 
nor neglected her.” 

The vistas in every direction from a 
location are most important, and may be 
determining factors in purchasing a site. 
If there is natural beauty, how can it 
be retained? If any outlook is undesirable, 
how may it be screened from view? 

The location of the Colonial farmhouse 
at Great Neck is almost unparalleled in 
beauty of natural setting, but lack of 
care and proper treatment are evident. 























This colonial farmhouse with its old 
wall and rough Stone steps fits per- 
fectly the natural slope of the land 

Georce Rocers THOMSON, 
Architect 


It is one of the gems of our old Colonial 
days, which modern commercialism prob 
ably has doomed by its approaching mass 
formation of suburban development. The 
house and trees may be preserved, but the 
long restful outlook over rolling hills and 
green valleys is fast being obstructed. 

Other elements to be sought for are 
unity, contrast and climax. The livable- 
ness of the house should be extended out- 
of-doors with terraces and shady places, 
which may be set at will with comfortable, 
movable furniture, such as wicker chairs 
and tables and straw mats, light in weight 
and easily moved. It might be remarked 
that, in the building of a new home, 
storage space for these out-of-door things 
is seldom thought of. 

Features of the grounds should pro- 
gress logically from one to another. A 
path should not begin abruptly and end 
nowhere, but should start at a convenient 
and natural place for exploration. We have 
all seen steps to a garden so located that, 
to reach them, it was necessary to go in 
a round-about way, or to pass through a 
group of people sitting on a porch or 
terrace. 

A path or a gate are in themselves in- 
viting, and should make good their prom- 
ise of interesting things beyond. A long 
rambling pathway may be _ interrupted 
with intervals for rest where seats or 
shelters are located in spacious settings 
A short path, beautiful [Turn to page 52 





There is a studied naturalness about 
this farmhouse setting 

Marion Corrin, 

Landscape Architect 


1926 
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THE EYE OF ALLAH 


[Continued from page 47] 


good enough—but deliver your own opin- 
ion,” the Italian was urging the Infirmar- 
ian. Out of courtesy to the foreigner 
nearly all the talk was in table-Latin; more 
formal and more copious than monk’s pat- 
ter. Thomas began with his meek stammer. 

“IT confess myself at a loss for the 
cause of the fever unless—as Varro saith 
in his De Re Rustica—certain small ani- 
mals which the eye cannot follow enter 
the body by nose and mouth, and set 
up grave diseases. On the other hand, this 
is not in Scripture.” 

Roger of Salerno hunched head and 
shoulders like an angry cat. “Always 
that!” he said, and John snatched down 
the snarl of the thin lips. 

“Never at rest, John,” the Abbot smiled 
at the artist. “You should break off every 
two hours for prayers, as we do. St. 
Benedict was no fool. Two hours is all 
that a man can carry the edge of his 
eye or hand.” 

“For copyists—yes. Brother Martin is 
not sure after one hour. But when a 
man’s work takes him, he must go on till 
she lets him go.” 

“Yes, that is the Demon of Socrates,” 
the Friar from Oxford rumbled above his 
cup. 

“The doctrine leans toward presump- 
tion,” said the Abbot. “Remember, ‘Shall 
mortal man be more just than his 
Maker?’” 

“There is no danger of justice;” the 
Friar spoke bitterly. “But at least Man 
might be suffered to go forward in his 
Art or his thought. Yet if Mother Church 
sees or hears him move anyward, what 
says she? ‘No!’ Always ‘No.’” 

“But if the little animals of Varro be 
invisible—” this was Roger of Salerno to 
Thomas—“how are we any nearer to a 
cure ?” 

“By experiment—” the Friar wheeled 
round on them suddenly. “By reason and 
experiment. The one is useless without 
the other. But Mother Church—” 

“Ay!” Roger of Salerno dashed at the 
fresh bait like a pike. “Listen, Sirs. Her 
Bishops—our Princes—strew our roads in 
Italy with carcasses that they make for 
their pleasure or wrath. Beautiful corpses! 
Yet if I—if we doctors—so much as raise 
the skin of one of them to look at God’s 
fabric beneath, what says Mother 
Church? ‘Sacrilege! Stick to your dead 
pigs and dogs, or you burn!’ ” 

“And not Mother Church only!” the 
Friar chimed in. “Every way we are 
barred—barred by the words of some 
man, dead a thousand years, which are 
held final. Who is any son of Adam that 
his one say-so should close a door towards 
truth? I would not except even Peter 
Peregrinus, my own great teacher.” 

“Nor I Paul of Aegina,” Roger de 
Salerno cried. “Listen Sirs! Here is a case 
to the very point. Apuleius affirmeth, if a 
man eat fasting of the juice of the cut- 
leaved buttercup—sceleratus we call it 
which means ‘rascally’—” this with a con- 
descending nod towards John—“his soul 
will leave his body laughing. Now this is 
the lie more dangerous than truth, since 
truth of a sort is in it.” 

“He’s away!” whispered the Abbot 
despairingly. 

“For the juice of that herb, I know by 
experiment, burns, blisters and wries the 
mouth. I know also the rictus, or pseudo- 
laughter on the face of such as have per- 
ished by the strong poisons of herbs allied 
to this ranunculus. Certainly that spasm 
resembles laughter. It seenis then, in my 
judgment, that Apuleius, having seen the 
body of one thus poisoned, went off at 
score and wrote that the man died 
laughing.” 

“Neither staying to observe, nor to con- 
firm observation by experiment,” added 
the Friar, frowning. 

Stephen the Abbot cocked an eyebrow 
toward John. 

“How think you?” said he. 

“I’m no doctor,” John returned, “but 
I’d say Apuleius in all these years might 
have been betrayed by his copyists. They 
make short-cuts to save ’emselves trouble. 
Put case that Apuleius wrote the soul 
seems to leave the body laughing, after 
this poison. There’s not three copyists in 
five (my judgment) would not leave out 
the ‘seems to.’ For who'd question Apu- 
leius? If it seemed so to him, so it must 


be. Otherwise, any child knows the cut- 
leaved buttercup.” 

“Have you knowledge of herbs?” Roger 
of Salerno asked curtly. 

“Only, that when I was a boy in con- 
vent, I've made tetters round my mouth 
and on my neck with buttercup-juice, to 
save going to prayers o’ cold nights.” 

“Ah!” said Roger. “I profess no knowl- 
edge of tricks.” He turned aside, stiffly. 

“No matter! Now for your own tricks, 
John,” the tactful Abbot broke in. “You 
shall show the Doctors your Magdalene, 
and your Gadarene Swine after the devils 
were out of them.” 

“Devils? Devils? IJ have produced dev- 
ils by means of drugs; and have abolished 
them by the same means. Whether devils 
be external to mankind or imanent, I 
bave not yet pronounced:” Roger of 
Salerno was still angry. 

“Ye dare not,” snapped the Friar from 
Oxford. “Mother Church makes Her own 
devils.” 

“Not wholly! Our John has come back 
from Spain with brand-new ones.” Abbot 
Stephen took the vellum handed to him, 
and laid it tenderly on the table. They 
gathered to look. The Magdalene was 
drawn in palest, almost transparent, gri- 
saille, against a raging, swaying back- 
ground of woman-faced devils, each broke 
to and by her special sin, and each, one 
could see, frenziedly straining against the 
Power that compelled her forth. 

“I’ve never seen the like of this grey 
shadow-work,” said the Abbot. “How 
came you by it?” 

“Non nobis! It came to me,” said John, 
unknowing he was a generation or so ahead 
of his time in his use of that medium. 

“Why is she so pale?” the Friar de- 
manded. 

“Evil has all drained out of her—she’d 
take any colour now.” 

“Ay, like sun through glass. 7 see.” 

Roger of Salerno was looking in silence 
—his nose nearer and nearer the page. “It 
is so,” he pronounced finally. “Thus it is 
in epilepsy—mouth, eye and forehead— 
even to the droop of her wrist there. 
Every sign of it! She will need restora- 
tives, that woman, and, afterwards, sleep 
matural. No poppy-juice, or she will 
vomit on her waking. And thereafter— 
but I am not in my Schools.” He drew 
himself up. “Sir,” said he, “you should be 
of our calling. For, by the Snakes of 
Aesculapius, you see!” 

The two struck hands as equals. 

“And how think you of the Seven Dev- 
ils?” the Abbot went on. 

These melted into convoluted flower 
or flame-like bodies, ranging in colour 
from phosphorescent green to the black 
purple of outworn iniquity, whose hearts 
could be traced beating through their 
substance. But, for sign of hope and the 
sane workings of life to be regained, the 
deep border was of conventionalised 
spring flowers and birds, all crowned by 
a kingfisher in haste, atilt through a clump 
of yellow iris. 

Roger of Salerno identified all the herbs 
and spoke largely of their virtues. 

“And now, the Gadarene Swine,” said 
Stephen. John laid his picture on the 
table. 

Here were devils dishoused, in dread of 
being abolished to the void, huddling and 
hurtling together to force lodgment by 
every opening into the brute bodies of- 
fered. Some of the swine fought the in- 
vasion, foaming and jerking; some were 
surrendering to it, sleepily as to a luxur- 
ious back-scratching: others, wholly pos- 
sessed, whirled off in bucking droves to 
the lake beneath. In one corner the freed 
man stretched out his limbs all restored 
to his control, and Our Lord, seated, 
looked at him as questioning what he 
would make of the deliverance. 

“Devils indeed!” was the Friar’s com- 
ment. “But wholly of a new sort.” 

Some devils were mere lumps, with 
lobes and protuberances—a hint of a 
fiend’s face peering through the jelly-like 
walls. And there was a family of impa- 
tient, globular devilings who had burst 
open the belly of their smirking parent, 
and were revolving desperately toward 
their prey. Others patterned themselves 
into rods, chains and ladders, single or 
conjoined, round the throat and jaws of 
a shrieking sow, [Turn to page 60] 
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Now Comes a 9-Hour 
Make-Up 


The new and remarkable creation 
of one of the world’s outstanding 
beauty laboratories 








9 A M ___ You apply it; just a 


single exquisite touch 








6 P. M ow skin still fresh 


Ss the morning 


One application in the morning keeps an oily skin free from shine ALL 
DAY LONG—keeps a dry skin free from flake THE WHOLE DAY 


HERE is now a way to freshen your 
skin in the morning so that it stays that 
way all day long!—a new creation devel- 
oped by the Eleaya Company, internation- 
ally noted as one of the outstanding beauty 
laboratories of the world. 
If your skin is too oily, this will correct 
it; take all shine away the whole day. 
If it is dry and tends to flake, this will 
keep it smooth and supple all day long. 
If powder and rouge tend to streak on 


| your face—this remarkable foundation will 


end it. Powder over it as many times as 
you will—rouge ten times in a day if you 
wish—neither will streak your skin nor 
cake on it. 

Just use the coupon below. A generous 
tube will be sent you to try. 


What it is 


The name is Créme Elcaya. It is different 
in formula from any other foundation 
cream known. It is widely different in 
effect. 

You apply it in the morning just as you 
do your present foundation cream. At 
noon your skin is still fresh and charming. 
At 3 you remain intriguingly lovely. At 6 


| you're still fresh as the morning! 


We worked for years to perfect it. For 
years we have tested it. Countless women 
have employed it. Results are beyond 
previous conceptions of what a make-up 
base could be. 





1 Mail this for gen- | 
erous supply to 
ELcAYA co. | City 

l 114 West 17 Street 

| New York,N.Y. | state 
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Its action is to normalize the skin to 
youthful fineness. Thus it goes further 
than acting merely as a temporary base. 
Acting on entirely new principles and to- 
gether with simple home treatments, it nor- 
malizes an oily skin to shineless texture. 
At the same time it normalizes a dry skin, 
restoring its natural charm. 

It does not cake. It stops pore clogging 
—fosters normal action of the pores. 

Dance, exercise—do anything you will 
—and your skin will be smooth, without 
shine or flake all day. 

And remember—above all—you can 
apply powder, rouge, make-up over it at 
will—it will not smudge or streak. 


Generous supply for coupon 


Now to prove these points to you, we urge 
you to accept a generous supply to try. 

You'll find that with a single application 
at the beginning of the day, you can be 
fresh and charming all day long. 

You'll find that excessive oiliness is 
largely corrected; that one’s face need 
never shine. You'll find that flaky dryness 
of skin can be supplanted with soft and 
fine texture. 

Prove these facts by a test. Clip the 
coupon and send it. A generous sample 
tube will be given you together with 
directions for simple home treatments 
which will give you unique skin beauty 
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Auto- ~ 
| ntoxication 


-selfpoiso ning takes 
‘om nearly everyone 
some part of health~ 
some part of vitality 


UTO-INTOXICATION is a direct result 
of the nervous, but physically inactive 
lives so many of us lead—lives crowded 

with things to do—but short on outdoor 
work — short on rest 


We ride in motors—‘ve rarely walk. We 
All too often, 
food remains within us for more than 


over-eat, we under-exercise 
twenty-four hours, fermenting, setting up the 
poisons which produce Auto;- Intoxication. 


Bad as these 
poisons are in bringing on lassitude, sudden 


And then the troubles start. 


fatigue and intestinal derangements, they have 
perhaps even a worse effect upon the central 
nervous system! For while they dull the 
They make 


men and women nervous and irritable. 


wits, they sharpen the nerves 


” * _ - 


Few of us are free from the poisons of Auto- 
Intoxication. For few of us live normally, 
few of us have hard outdoor work to do, few 
of us keep our bodies free from the poisons 


of waste 


Sal Hepatica prevents and relieves Auto- 
Intoxication because it promptly corrects 
“stoppage” and sweeps away the poisons 


trom the intestines 


Sal Hepatica is a palatable effervescent sal- 
ine. By the mechanical action of water plus 
the eliminant effects of several salts in solution, 
it induces prompt peristalsis. It is of great 
help, not alone in Auto-Intoxication itself, 
but in many other conditions where the first 
step is to cleanse the system safely of those 
bodily poisons which are at the root of so 
many of our troubles. It’s a good rule to 


have a bottle in the house. 


Made by 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., N. Y. 


/ 





SURROUND 


in itself, needs no accents, but may wan 
der into some enclosed garden or back 
to the house. 

Accent and climax are secured in vari 
ous ways. An unexpected vista or feature 
may be introduced where one may come 
upon it with surprise and pleasure. A 
tree or group of trees may dominate the 
cther planting and reflect the interest ol 
the house itself. A certain amount of 
rhythm, particularly in a formal layout, 
aiso lends beauty and repose to the sur- 
roundings. 

For inspiration a far distant view is 
uplifting and inspiring. For study and 
quiet, restful places with no striking in 
cidents are to be desired. 

The presence of water in the landscape 
is an element of perfection which is sel 





An enticing pathway created in 
sympathetic co-operation with archi- 
tect Nature 
Cuar.es W. Leavitt, 
Landscape Architect 


dom possible to obtain, and when one can 
locate alongside a natural stream or lake 
he is most fortunate 

A friend of mine once aad a cottage 
located on a hillside. All that it lacked 
was a view of a distant body of water. 
With her own hands she cut down some 
of the trees in the near woodland which 
obstructed the view. The sacrifice of the 
trees was well worth while, in order to 
ecure the added beauty. One must know 
when to destroy as well as when to add 
new planting. 

The gardeners of old Spain were very 
adroit in the use of water for purposes 
of beauty. The water-supply was scant, 
and the little they had was led in thin 
streams through fountains and over glis- 
tening tiles, from one level to another, so 
that a maximum effect was produced 
with an astonishingly small amount of 
water. In such a treatment the trans- 
parent loveliness of sparkling water can 
be fully appreciated 

The beauty of deep pools is their power 
of reflection. If the pool is artificial it 
can be lined with black material, which 
will intensify the mirror-like effect sought 
Ihe character of planting about such a 
pool should be determined by the mirrored 
reflections possible to obtain. 

Trees are beautiful pictures in them- 
elves, Whether massed or free-stand.ng, 
nd give stability and permanence to the 
landscape. A single tree can go far to 
ward determining a beautiful setting, if 
other objects are kept subordinate to it. 
Nothing can take the place of trees nor 
make up for their absence in outdoor 
planning. They may be used to give shade 
and shelter or purely to adorn the land 
scape. They may add variety and accent 
to the picture or form a background for 
sume other feature. They may be used to 
cover waste places or give height to de 
pressed areas. In mass they will serve to 
screen off undesirable vistas or protect 
from prevailing wind and storm. 

But purpose should not overshadow 
consideration for the nature of the trees 


your 


HOME 


[Continued from pae 50| 
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The woodsy appeal of the rock gar- 
den invites one to pursue its beauties 


themselves and the suitability of the loca- 
tion for their best growth. A tree which 
will thrive in a dry, exposed location, will 
die in ground that is too wet. And trees 
from moist bottom lands will not live 
in sandy soil. 

Plants of every kind should also be 
chosen with due regard for their disease 
resistance, freedom from insect pests, rate 
of growth and adaptability to location 

Obviously, flowering trees will be most 
desirable, and those whose autumn colors 
of leaves or seed-pods are most decora- 
tive. Nut and fruit trees such as the hick- 
ory, the walnut and the apple, are beauti- 
ful in form for placement; and where 
there is not room for fruit orchards by 
themselves, an appropriate place can be 
found in almost any planting scheme for 
some of the valuable fruit-bearing var- 
ieties. Those of us who have been fortu- 
nate enough to gtew up among apple 
orchards, learned early in life that 

“An apple a day 
Keeps the doctor away.” 

In planting let us not forget the birds 
and the bees. Honeyed flowers and bril 
liant-berried shrubs, which feed and shel- 
ter our feathered and fuzzy friends of 
the air, are quite as beautiful as others 
not so useful. 

The perfection and glory of any land- 
scape is a cool, green lawn. It is the me- 
dium which ties together all the features 
of a scene—the foundation of unity and 
repose. It should be sown in broad sweep- 
ing spaces, and not cut up with flower 
beds and spotted with shrubbery and 
small plants. The evenly cut pile of a 
beautiful lawn has the quality of a fabric 

the richness of a velvet gown, and 
needs no adornment. A certain gardener 
in England, when asked how [ong it had 
taken to make a lawn like the one he 
was so carefully tending, answered, “About 
a hundred years.” It requires. time, 
knowledge and affectionate care to pro- 
duce beautiful things. 

There are structural and other man- 





Janet Scupper, Sculptor 

A charming bit of sculpture in a 
rfect setting 

Joun Russet Pope, Architect 
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BEAUTY 


made features Which, rightly used, find 
essential places in landscape work. The 
wall is one of infinite possibilities. There 
is the wall enclosing enchanting gardens, 
such as Dorothy Giles tells us so much 
about. There is the wall which may cut 
off from view the operations in the ser- 
vice yard, or form the background for a 
vit of sculpture or a fountain. There are 
the unobtrusive English ha-ha walls in- 
troduced into receding slopes—simple re- 
taining walls, about four or five feet high, 
used instead of disfiguring fences to keep 
the grazing cattle and sheep from the door. 

The old Spanish garden of Andalusia 
was wholly man-made; the plants being 
of secondary importance. The patio, with 
its gay-cc red pots, decorative iron work 
and paved walks, was all the garden they 


There is much familiar beauty in 
this fenced-in farm garden 


Marion Corrin, 
Landscape 
Architect 


could have in those arid places. California 
is fortunate in having the climate of An- 
dalusia, and also a rainy season, which 
makes possible the beautiful Spanish patio 
for an outdoor room and luxurious land- 
scape treatment in surrounding grounds 
besides. In all of our southern states the 
patio is appropriate for the climate and 
for the mode of living 

Sculpture is a difficult feature to intro- 
duce in a garden layout, and should not 
be used unless it is of excellent character 
and can be given a proper setting. It 
should dominate its surroundings, with 
no competing motive visible. Unless one 
can be very sure it will be rightly set, 
sculpture should never be used 

We are so prone to associate gardens 
with summer sunshine, that insufficient 
thought is given to its all-year-round 
aspect. Planting may be done for winter 
effects as well as for summer. 

The bare branches of many trees are 
most effective. Their lacy twigs and 
branches trace delicate outlines against 
the sky and silhouetted against a back- 
ground of snow or evergreen they form 
intricate patterns of tracery 

An astonishing’ amount of color can be 
secured for the winter garden by proper 
selection of planting. To appreciate this 
we have only to roam the woodlands in 
early winter. Glimpses of the red painted 
alder pervade the place like flame. Scarlet 
and gold tufts of sumac appear here and 
there, and bittersweet drapes the shrubs 
and tree trunks with orange and red flecks 
of brightness. Bright berries and the red 
bark of trees glow against the green of 
hemlock and fir. 

The deep-toned color values of ever- 
green will be better understood if their 
relation to other features is considered in 
black and white—in fact, if the whole 
planting scheme is carefully studied for 
values in black and white, as well as color, 
a delightful winter garden may be assured 
and in the colder climates the snow pic- 
tures will be unsurpassed. 
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is 
Complete Catalogue 
Is Lfours FREE 


If you had personally travelled to all the big 
markets of the world to do your shopping you 
could not have secured all the advantages that 
this book will bring into your home. 

It shows everything new and beautiful for 
your personal use, everything for home decora- 
tion, everything for the children’s wear or use— 
and always at prices that bring you the biggest 
possible savings. 

Because we have searched the markets of the 
world for bargains, reliable goods that could be 
bought or manufactured in largest quantities at 
lower-than-market prices. 

Car load lots—yes, train loads, even entire 
outputs of factories have been bought. $60,000,- 
000 in cash has been used in our buying for you, 
because cash buys cheaper than credit. 

Every known means has been employed to 


. make this Catalogue bring you the utmost ad- 


vantage. Merchandise knowledge, buying skill 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


St. Paul 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City 
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and experience, and millions of ready cash, have 
been utilized in the world’s leading markets 
to make this Catalogue your best way to true 
economy. 


It shows everything for the Home, the Family 
and the Farm; almost everything a Man, Woman 
or Child wears or uses, and everything of stand- 
ard quality. For at Ward’s, regardless of how 
low prices may be, ‘“‘we never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price.” 


Merely to have this Catalogue in your home 
is to see and to know all that modern merchan- 
dising can produce. It is a price guide that tells 
you always the right price, the lowest price on 
goods of reliable quality. 

This big, complete Catalogue is offered to you 
Free. Fill in the coupon now. You may as 
well share in the savings it offers. You may as 
well share in the millions of dollars this book 
will save in millions of American homes. 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Ward &Co. 
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this Coupon_ 
CJoday 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & Co., Dept. 54-HW 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 











Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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For Baby’s sake! 
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Are you sure your 
baby’s nursing bot- 


1> > 3 
~~ - . 5 . 
OY eX tle is clean? Can 


~ you touch every 

bit of its inside surface to re- 

move the invisible disease 

germs that may cling there ? 

The reason that modern-day 

people use a drinking glass 
shaped like this— - 





is that its wide : 
top and straight sides can 
easily be kept in sanitary con- 
dition. 


shaped 
like this 





—is difficult to fill, and more dif- 
ficult to keep thoroughly clean. 
You cannot reach the corners 
and angles where disease 
germs lodge. 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt says, in his 
famous book ‘‘7he Happy Baby’’: 


In 
selecting bottles, those which are 
the easiest to clean should be chosen. 


[These are the round bottles =F 
with wide mouths.’’ 1] 
Here is the kind of bottle |) 4 
(food-cell) Dr. Holt de- | 
scribes: it has the wide VES) 
mouth, that makes thorough clean- 
ing an easy task. This is the im- 
proved Patented Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle — the Safe Nursing Bottle. It 
has straight sides and no neck. The 
breast portion is soft and flexible. 
Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


Endorsed by thousands of doctors. 
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The Hygeia, the mod 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with danger- 
ous germ-carriers—the 
brush, the funnel, and 
the narrow neck, 


Hygeia 
The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 











All normal children of tx 








y are very much alike, be they Chinese or Fapanese, white or black 


DAMAGED LIVES 


PART | 


CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


O check crime and the 
alarming increase in 
insanity, New York 


State is preparing to put in 
operation next year a plan 
by which all children showing any ten- 
dency toward mental derangement will be 
reached in the school and given early 
treatment.” 

The above is a quotation from a lengthy 
special dispatch to a prominent New 
York newspaper and relates to the in- 
crease in crime and insanity in New York 
State. The dispatch states further that it 
is believed by competent 
authority that if children = 
showing signs of mental de 
rangement can be reached at 
the early school age, the in- 
cipient mental aberration 
may be cured before it be 
comes noticeable to the or 
dinary person, and the child 
will grow up to be a useful 
and intelligent citizen 

All of which doubtless 
sounds very well indeed to 
the ordinary person referred 
to. And it is this same ordi- 
nary person who represents 
the citizenry of New York 
State and of all other States 
which have been attempting 
to check crime by the pun 
ishment of the offender. No 
one will argue that crime 
should not be punished or 
that the insane should not 
be incarcerated for the pro 
tection of the public, but 
this is a method of treat 
ment and not prevention or 
prophylaxis. The plan that 
is suggested to reach the 
school child is good as far him 
as it goes, but it is far from 
reaching the root of the 
trouble. Instead of establish 
ing children’s clinics for the that 
correction Of an apparent 
abnormality, mental o1 
otherwise, it is far wiser not 
to wait for the individual 
to be developed into a po 
tential criminal. If he is a 
potential criminal at the age 
of seven, why not eradicate 
the cause by proper prophy 
lactic methods before this 
ige is reached? 

By the time the school 
age has arrived the child’s 
mentality is no longer in 
the nascent state. Very defi : 
nite impressions have reg- 
istered indelibly and_ the 
work undertaken at such a 
time means the correction 
of the results of errors that (i 


Ade ¢ 


ao the hard Le JS 


him how to be well 


- » or 79 
thing for that child. 


have gone before. The most critical period 
of the child’s life is the pre-school age, the 
five years of life between two and seven. 
Instead of attempts at undoing, at re- 
modeling damaged Juman lives, let us 
prevent the damage. ‘het us have clinics 
for the slightly damaged school child, 
reformatories for the moderately dam- 
aged, prisons for the grossly damaged, in 


sane asylums for the in- 

competent damaged, but let 

no one deceive himself that 

any one or all of these 

means will have a_ pro- 
nounced effect in preventing crime and 
insanity. 

It is stupid to assume that the child 
stands still mentally until he is six or 
seven years old. It is as stupid to assume 
that he remains mentally retarded as it is 
to assume that he retains his infant form 
and features until he arrives at the school 
age. When born the infant is most im- 

mature, protoplasmic, de- 








ANGELO PATRI SAYS 


YOU can give a child nothing that he can keep. All | 
that is truly his is a part of him. Such power as he 
possesses grows out of himself and the growth of that 


power is purely his own affair. You can inspire it, you | 


stand out a man, so must he be born again, and under || 


his own power. 


We who have suffered our own growing grieve to see 
child agonizing to emerge into life, and often we mak 


7 0 aS : pas iad 
the mistake of trying to save him the cost of his soul. Hie 


sequence of his conduct; we give him the money he should 
have earned; we pity him openly when we should have 
called on his cou rage and faith. When he fails, we blame 


this child we cheated of his strength. 


gi 


If I try to get him to work he falls ili; if I try to teach 


> 


I try to talk to him he closes his ears. And I did every- 


> 


Everything but stand by and let him have the training 
life demanded. You can start your acorn in the hot- 
use, but you must plant the young oak on the hillside 

» that the mother of us all may weather it into experi- 


” 
ice and Strength. 


ny we step in between him and the con 


— pendent absolutely. 
| Under suitable food and 
the usual infant attention 
he at once begins mental 
and physical growth. He 
cannot help but grow phys- 
ically, and the reception of 
mental impressions and their 
registration is as much a 
part of his being, although 
invisible, as is the physical 
growth. 

All normal children at 





can guide it, but you cannot give it to him. As he is to the age of two years are 


very much alike whether 
born on the continent of 
Europe, in England, in the 
United States or on an 
island in the Southern seas. 
The color of the skin, the 
eyes and hair may vary; 
they are the offspring of 
entirely different types of 
people; some own to par- 
ents who are mentally bril- 
liant, others to the unlet- 
tered; some are born to the 
idle rich and others to the 
toiling poor. Yet, regardless 
of whether the infant first 
opened his eyes to the light 
in the tropics or in the 


“What can I do with him? I have given everything t frozen North. regardless of 


hild and he gives nothing. He is lazy and wasteful. race and social status, all 


normal humans of tender 
age are strikingly similar. 


he is rebellious and ill-tempered; if In physical structure and 


mental characteristics there 
is but slight variation. They 
are, or may be, interested 
in the same games; they 
have the same joys and 
fears. Place ten children, two 
years of age, representing 
ten widely separated coun- 
tries together in a room and 
there would be a _ child- 
fellowship immediately 
established. They would play 
together and take and give, 
and each child would under- 
stand the other. Children of 
tender age require the same 





md} type of, [Turn to page 73] 
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On Monday -- worth $LOO°° 
On Tuesday-- worth 4ow much? 
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The ordinary Monday washing is harder on 
your clothes than six days’ wear! 4¢ a week 
and you treat everything like fine fabrics! 


OUNT up their cost as you sort the just 4¢ more than you pay for ordinary laundry soap 

laundry. Even at medium prices your You give all your clothes Lux protection—save 
husband’s shirts cost $2.00 apiece (and at ae in wear and tear! — 
least 3 in the wash every week !) his under- You know how faithfully Lux has always 
wear $2.00, pajamas $3.00, your housedresses Stes how after even repeated washings it te 
$4.50 each, nightgowns $2.00, the childeen’s  soses chem to you fresh and lovely as new. 
rompers $3.00, sheets $2.00 a piece and so on. Now- sil. yous clothes. sd ameieieeetadl 
More than $100 worth of clothes all told linens deserve this same fine fabric care! How 


radiantly clean, rich, sudsy Lux leaves your clothes 
in your wash on Monday! 1 coe z a ried 

—how much longer they last! Lux cleanses out all 

What are they worth on Tuesday? the dirt without straining the delicate fibres. And 


—what’s so important: without fading colors. 
The punishment your clothes get in an ordinary 
washing is harder on them on all the wear tr So kind to hands! 
give them the rest of the week. You can’t affor ; 
to let the old harsh laundry soap Wear out any more As for your hands —— es hardly believe 
clothes in the washing! Clothes cost too much to such a difference possible! Harsh = 
il die rough—bites your hands so unmercifully. 
Lux suds are as caressing as the finest toilet 
Treat all of your laundry like fine fabrics! For soap. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





Now let Lux save your 

hands in the laundry just 

as it does when you wash 

out a bit of finery—when 
you wash dishes 


4 
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art the day with Quaker Oats 











Why Quaker Oats “stands by’? you 


through the morning 


O YOU feel hungry, tired, hours before meals? 

Don’t jump to the conclusion of poor health 

Much of the time you'll find it is largely brought 
on by an ill-balanced diet. 


To feel right you must have well-balanced com- 
plete food. At most meals you get it. That is, 
at luncheon and dinner. But the great dietetic mis- 
take is usually made at breakfast—-a hurried meal, 


often badly chosen. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged to- 


day. The oat is the best balanced of all cereals grown 


Contains 16% protein, food's greatest tissue 
builder; 58°% carbohydrates, the great energy ele- 
ment; is well supplied with minerals and vitamines 
Supplies, too, the roughage essential to a health- 


ful diet that makes laxatives seldom needed! 


Few toods have its remarkable balance. That is 


why it stands by you through the morning. 








Your grocer has two kinds: Quick Quaker, 
which cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, and also 


Quaker Oats as you have always known them 


Food that “stands by” through the morning 


is the dietetic 


. OT oats and milk” 
urge of the world today. 

The Oua”er on a label means the . . 

it, sive es egeneae pease: Oats is the richest cereal grown; the 

world’s standard in cereal products c 
. a symbol of the finest grains that 
grow, of the finest milling known. 


best balanced from the standpoint of food 
experts . . . and from yours, the most 
delicious and attractive. 

More protein than any other cereal. 
Rich in carbohydrates. And combined 
with milk, in the vitamines. 

Get the genuine Quaker Oats — 
the only oats with uniquely rich, rare 
Quaker flavor; the flavor brought out by 





THE 





Quaker milling of plumpest, jumbo 
grains. 

Nothing quite so delicious. Nothing 
quite so energizing. Takes that tired feel- 
ing out of mornings. 

Start every day with Quaker Oats. Start 
your children’s days that way, for your 
sake and for theirs. 

Your grocer has two kinds: Quick 
Quaker, which cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, 
and also Quaker Oats as you have always 


known them. 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago 
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June phloxes in a walled garden by the sea 


PHLOXES WILL MAKE 
YOUR GARDEN GAY! 


BY DOROTHY GILES 


PRING enters de! 

icately into many 

gardens over a 
rosy mauve carpet oi 
phlox subulata—the dense, creeping phlox 
that clings so tenaciously to stone walls 
and sunny banks, and combines deliciously 
in the rock-garden with the pale straw 
colors of Leedsi narcissi, mats of violet- 
hued aubretia, and the purple cups of 
anemone pulsatilla, upheld on their furry 
grey stems. Later, in May—the wistful, 
periwinkle blue blooms of p. divaricata, 
the wild Sweet William of many Ameri- 
can rocky hillsides—appear. 

These two forms constitute the early, 
up-and-coming members of the great 
phlox family, a flower group that has al- 
ways at least one member to hold sway 
in the garden from early spring until 
frost, and which numbers among its 
children both annuals and perennials. 

Phlox subulata is the first to appear— 
and of this form the rosy mauve is the 
best known. Two others, there are, how- 
ever, of similar type—p. amoena, a pink- 
flowered sort, and p. douglasi—white 

Later, some time in 
May—another low 
growing wild  phlox 
(ovata Carolina) dots 
the sandy hillsides with 
carmine flowers. 

June brings the 


The Laugh O° You! 


By Marrua Banninc THomas 


its rootlets which grow 

close to *the surface 

ire not tampered with. 

All the phloxes are 
gross iceders. They demand deep, well- 
enriched soil, and, to have them at 
their best, they should not be pressed 
upon too closely by other plants. And, 
because they require moisture too, they 
should never be planted in a_ location 
where watering is impossible. 

The natural blooming seasons for the 
paniculata varieties is in July and carly 
August, but this period may be prolonged 
if one lifts every other plant early in 
April, puts a spadeful of compost under 
the roots, and resets the clump at once. 
Tramp the earth down: firmly about the 
rootlets, and give a generous watering. 
The plants so treated will bloom ten days 
later tharf they would otherwise have 
done, appearing in the full panoply of 
their glory just when the earlier trusses 
fade. If all withered flowerheads are re- 
moved faithfully, and if a few trowelfuls 
of bonemeal are given cach tlump after 
the first blooming, they will reward the 
garden owner with a 
second flowering. 

Care should be taken 
not to allow the plants 
to seed _ themselves. 
Seedling phloxes are 
unfortunately apt to 


of phox sufuticosa of WHEN youlaugh..amagicdoor  Fevert to the old, small- 


of phlox suffuticosa ot 
which the one called 
“Miss Lingard” is the 
best variety. 

Their tough, dark- 
green, polished foliage 
seems to resist drought 
and blight more suc- 
cessfully than do the 
later blooming and 
showier sorts—panicu 
lata is their botanical 
name. But drought and 
blight and red spider to 
the contrary, no garden 
border is complete 
without the fine trusses 
of these mid-summer phloxes to give an 
effect of mass planting from which the tall 
spires of delphinium, hollyhocks and fox- 
gloves may rise with delicate precision 
against a background of shrubbery. 

Too, the warm scent of phlox is deli- 
cious—a comforting, homely, maternal 
fragrance that seems to breathe content- 
ment and peace. It thrives in an open, 
sunny exposure, where it has free cir- 
culation of air about the roots to dispel 
mildew—always its arch enemy, and where 


sings! 


Opens on a golden shore, 
Where the pulse of silver wings, 
Beats and beats .. and sings and 


When you laugh. . 
Grows unbearably blue, 

And the sea-gulls curving high 
Trace swift patterns on the sky. 


When you Jaugh . 
Sifting slowly through my hand, 
And | know a startled pain 
Sharp as javelins of rain! 


er, magenta type. 

A good list of mid 
summer phloxes would 
include: Thor, salmon 
pink; Elizabeth Camp 
the water's hue _ Dell, pale salmon pink; 
Dawn, pink; Antoine 
Mercier, mauve; Mme. 
Paul Dutrie, pale pink ; 
William C. Egan, large, 


. 1 feel the sand very delicate pink; 


Eugene Danzanvilliers, 
mauve, late; Hanny 
Pfleiderer, deep salmon ; 
Von Lassberg, white: 
Jeanne d’Arc, white 
Coquelicot, scarlet. 
The last-named phlox flames a little too 
brilliantly to combine with the pinks and 
mauves. It needs a corner all its own, a 
corner that has as a background a plant- 
ing of conifers, or a trellis of dark grape 
leaves, or the glossy foliage of euonymus. 
The annual phlox Drummondi is inval- 
uable for cutting. It thrives in a sunny 
exposure, and in fairly, not too rich, soil. 
To those who object to its sprawling 
habit let me advise placing between the 
seedlings small, branching twigs of lilac. 


WD itn Certo one or two 
enough. Your fruit jells perfectly every 
time, keeping its fresh, natural flavor and 
color. You get half again more jam or 
jelly than you used to get from the 


























eNMore than six million women use this modern short-boil 
method to make perfect jams and jellies 


Now 


Sure success every 
time in making your 
Jams and jellies 


RUITS vary greatly in the amount 

of jelly-making substance which 
they contain. Very few contain enough 
of this jellying substance to jellify all 
of their juice. 

That is why by the old-fashioned 
method the juice had to be boiled down 
until the jellying element was concen- 
trated enough to jell the remaining 
juice. 

Even the fruits which jell most read- 
ily, lose their jellying quality as they 
ripen, so that you have never been able 
to use them fully ripe when their flavor 
is at its best. 

But now, even without previous ex- 
perience, you can make perfect jam or 
jelly every time from any fruit you like. 
You need never again have a failure. 

For after long study and investiga- 
tion of the nature of fruits the way has 
been found to extract the jellying sub- 
stance from fruit in which it is abun- 
dant so as to produce a highly refined, 






liquid concentrate, which, used with 
any fruit juice, gives it the required 
amount of natural jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. “When I make them by the 
Certo method,” women say, “my jams 
and jellies taste just like the fresh 
fruit.” 

For with Certo your fruit needs only 
one or two minutes’ boiling to give a 
perfect jell. This short boiling time 
prevents the darkening in color which 
used to occur during the old long boil, 
and keepsin the jars all thedelicate fresh 
fruit flavor formerly boiled away. 

And because with Certo you do not 
have to “boil your fruit down,” you 
have an extra quantity. The slightly 
larger amount of sugar used with Certo 
is needed to jell this extra fruit juice. 
It gives you half again more jam or 
jelly. Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite 
Building, Rochester. N. Y. Jn Canada 
address Douglas Packing Co., Lid., 
Cobourg, Ont. 


Send 10¢ for half-size bottle—enough to make 6- 
10 glasses of jelly, depending on the recipe used. 











minutes’ cotling ts 





ame amount of fruit. . 


Dovetas-Pectin Corp., 
617 Granite Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me postpaid a half-size trial borth 


of Certo with the recipe book. I enclose 10 cent 


(coin or stamps) to cover postage. 
Name 
Addre 


City 
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One of the things which characterize 
the younger generation is a facility 
for exchanging new—and what 
they consider better—habits for old. 
They recognize that a willingness 
to experiment with new ideas is the 
only way to discover new truths and 
better ways of doing things. 

That is why so many young 
women have found out that cook- 
ing with a hard fat is not the only 
way to cook, in fact, that cooking 
with Wesson Oil is a very good way 
to cook, 

Wesson Oil is a pure vegetable 
oil (fat) which is itself more nourish- 
ing food than most anything you 
eat. It is so choice that its most 
familiar use is for the making of 
delicate salad dressings. So why not 
use an oil that is a fine salad oil 
for making cake, biscuit, pie crust, 
for frying and deep frying, and the 
enriching of vegetables and soups? 

In shortening, use Wesson Oil 
in your own favorite recipes, exactly 
as you would use a solid fat. If you 
have been in the habit of using 
butter, use a quarter less Wesson Oil 
and add alittle salt, because Wesson 
Oil is a// pure fat and unsalted. 

Any food fried in Wesson Oil, 
even fish or onions, retains all of 
its own flavor—losing none of it 
to the oil in the frying pan. Because 
Wesson Oil does not absorb any 
odors, it is economical, especially 
for deep frying. Strain it to remove 
crumbs or small chips of food, and 
you can use it from one meal to the 
next with perfect assurance of its 

freshness and goodness. 
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If the Bank is acting as your Trustee, there is an added advantage to you if you have been made Co-Trustee 


COULD you ‘TAKE CARE OF 
MONEY IF you HAD IT? 


ma w 
RL 


HICH is harder for you? 
To get money—or to 
keep it after you have 


it? Millions of us are able to 
earn money. Thousands of us have more 
or less money left to us by relatives. 

But no matter how it comes, it seems 
always to have wings with which to fly 
away. Suppose your husband, or some- 
one else, should die, leaving you some 
property or perhaps some life-insurance. 
Could you invest that money wisely? 
Could you take care of the investments 
your husband had made? 

Many a man who has accumulated 
property and has taken out life-insurance, 
hoping to protect his family in case of 
his death, looks into the future with anx- 


iety. He has tried to make it safe for 
those he loves. But will it be safe after 
all? 

And the money which you yourself 


have earned and saved; are you finding 
it even harder to keep it than it was to 
get it? Those investments which you 
made so hopefully; have they bewildered 
and discouraged you by turning out 
badly ? 

You may have to admit that your in- 
tentions are better than your judgment; 
that you don't understand these matters. 
Perhaps you never have had a chance to 
learn. No one has allowed you to learn 

You feel that if your husband should 
dic, leaving you his property, you would 
be helpless to keep it for yourself and 
your children. Is there no way by which 
you can escape this responsibility ? 

Yes, there are ways. The property can 
be left to you but with the provision that 
it is to be managed for you by a trustee 
or trustees, who are named in the will. 
The trustees will do all the work of hand- 
ling the property and will pay you the 
income 

Very often money is left to one person 
for that person’s lifetime, after which it 
is to go to someone else. In other words, 
it is left “in trust.” 

Your husband, for example, may want 
you to have his property, or at least the 
income from it, while you live. But he 
may want to specify that the property 
shall goto the children after your death. 
So he leaves it “in trust,” the income to 


ting with Willia 


BY MARY HARDING 


m Wickham Hoffman, Vie 





you for your life and then the principal 
to the children. 

Unless he names someone else as trustee, 
you are responsible for these “trust funds.” 
You must make every effort to hand 
them on, intact, when you die. 

But perhaps he has grave doubts of 
your ability to do this. Or he may not 
want to burden you with the care and 
responsibility. In that case, he may ap- 
point a trustee, either to manage the es- 


tate alone or to act with you as co- 
trustee. 
The all-important question now is: 


Whom shall he appoint ? 

Perhaps he selects some business-man, 
in whose integrity and sound judgment he 
has confidence. But events may prove 
that he was mistaken on one of these 
points, or even on both. The trustee may 
turn out to be dishonest. Or he may be 
honest yet make mistakes. 


OR that matter, you may not even 

find out what kind of trustee he would 
have been; for he, too, may die within a 
short time after your husband’s death. 

Because situations like these have oc- 
curred over and over again, a method of 
safeguarding property has been devised 
which seems to have fewer risks than any 
other yet attempted. 

By this method, an institution-——usually 
a bank or trust company—is appointed 
as trustee. Sometimes it is made co-trus- 
tee with an individual. For instance, 
your husband can leave his property in 
trust for you and your children, naming 
you and a bank as the trustees. 

This method has many advantages par- 
ticularly if the bank so named is a strong, 
conservative one, with a trust-depart- 
ment especially provided for this purpose 
The method has met with so much favor 
that a trust-department is now a feature 
of most large banks. > 

What are the advantages 
plan? 

In the first place, the bank will not die 
tomorrow or even in forty or fifty years. 
It will not grow old and less capable of 


under this 
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handling business affairs as an in- 
dividual does 

In the second place, when it 
undertakes the management of 
your money, the bank comes to the task 
with years of experience in that very 
thing—handling money. That is the means 
by which it maintains its own existence. 
The bank makes a careful study of in- 
vestments before putting money into 
them. It continues to watch them, alert 

for signs of impending trouble. 


VEN a bank may not be infallible; 

but it tries to be! It has special de- 
partments for business-research. And it 
does not act on the judgment of only one 
man. It has many trained minds to de- 
pend on. 

I myself believe that, at least in many 
cases, there is an advantage in having an 
individual act as co-trustee with the bank. 
You obtain in this way an additional 
medium for personal contact and interest. 

For example, suppose your husband 
died, making you and some bank the trus- 
tees of the property he leaves to you and 
to your children. You, as co-trustee, will 
then know exactly what is being done 
with the money; for your consent will be 
necessary to every transaction. If for no 
other reason, this is an advantage to you 
because it is an education in handling 
money. 

I have explained briefly when and why 
it may be wise to have an institution 
manage, or help to manage, your money. 
Now let us see just how this can be ar- 
ranged. We will take as an illustration the 
trust-department of the National City 
Bank of New York City, the largest bank 
in the United States. 

Of the various services it renders in this 
line, there are two which are of most 
interest to you: 

First, it will act as executor of a will 
and also as trustee of the property left 
by will. 

Second, if you do not feel competent 
to manage your own property while you 
are alive, you, yourself, can make the 
bank your trustee, to manage it for you. 
This is called a “voluntary trust” or 
“living trust.” 

If the bank is made 


[Turn to page 100] 
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OUR COPY of this General Catalogue brings you. America’s 


Lowest Prices on everything you most need for your home, 
for your personal use and for every member of the family. 
P y 


1926 





Use the coupon—simply fill in your name and address 
and by return mail we will send you free the National's 
complete General Catalogue. 

This new General Catalogue brings you a much broader 
service. Itannounces the Greater National—now equipped 
to serve you with almost everything that your home re- 
quires, that you personally use or wear. 

Thirty-eight years’ experience in creating bargains, in 
securing the greatest values, has enabled us to offer you 
the very lowest possible prices on house furnishings, 
stoves, vacuum cleaners, kitchen cabinets and utensils, 
silverware, jewelry, toilettes, toys, china and glassware, 
rugs, blankets, comfortables, curtains and piece goods. 

For the men and boys, there are automobile tires, tubes, 
batteries—everything for the automobile; and complete 
assortments of clothing, furnishings and shoes. 

Every woman will be delighted with the charm of the 


most beautiful new fashions, the best New York Styles. 
Never have we equaled in beauty and smartness the won- 
derful selection of new dresses, and coats and hats we 
are showing this season. The name “National” is more 
than ever the mark of unquestioned Style Authority. 

To every member of your household this new enlarged 
National General Catalogue brings the best opportunity 
for saving on almost every need of the family and the home. 

This General Catalogue is a family book —a home book. 
It is important to you that this new opportunity for sav- 
ing be brought into your home! So use the coupon—or 
write us a postcard for your free copy of the new, en- 
larged National Catalogue. 

Remember, everything purchased at the National must 
always give you complete satisfaction. For thirty-eight 
years the National has said to every customer: “Your 
money back if you are not satisfied.” 





e NATIONAL 
CLoAk é Suit Co. 


NATIONAL CARALEY CO.,Inc. 


233 West 24th Street 
New York City 













613 Hardesty Avenue \\ 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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This coupon brings you free the complete General 
Catalogue with America’s lowest prices. 


Use this coupon now! 





SOO. 
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| To Nationat Cioax & Surr Company 
. “ 233 West 24th Street 613 Hardesty Ave. 
\ New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
\ W (If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon 
a " to our New York hous: —if you live west of the Mississippi 


River mail to our Kansas City house.) 


Kindly send me the free copy of the Fall and 
Winter ‘National’ MoneySaving Catalogue. 
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wholesome all day long, if you use Pebeco. 
says a well-known horsewoman, 
like galloping 


OU can restore the Mouth of Youth with its 

healthful beauty—you can keep it always if it 
is already yours. Only wake to action the six 
little glands of the mouth! 


Unless these mouth glands stay young and 
active — decay begins. Lack of exercise will slow 
them up. Too little chewing—soft, modern 
foods—will cause them to age. 


But you can restore the naturai vigor of the 
mouth glands. Pebeco was pastacted not only 
for brushing the teeth, but to keep the mouth 
glands active as in youth. 


You can taste the important salt in Pebeco 
; which stimulates the mouth glands and keeps 
for you the Mouth of Youth. 


Brush your teeth with Pebeco. As its pure salt 
crystals dissolve, refreshing fluids cleanse the 
whole mouth, even where the toothbrush can- 
not reach. It renews each day the lovely Mouth 
of Youth. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc 


Products Company 
Fink, Inc., 


, a division of Lehn & Fink 
Sole distributors: Lehn & 
Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian dis- 


tributors, Lehn & Fink (Canada), Lim A 
ited, Toronto 
all druggists 


In the blue tube, at 
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Street 


City 


No wonder youth laughs and smiles so! 
Your teeth are white and shining, your mouth and breath are 


The real guardians of the mouth 


To protect your white teeth from decay and 
always keep the gums pink and sound, six 
small mouth glands should be working day 
Keeping these youthful, vigor 
ous, is even more important than brushing 
The numbers show where the 
mouth glands are, three on each side 


You can keep 
the MOUTH of YOUTH 











“LT use Pebeco,” 


“I like its sharp, clean tang, 
with the Autumn winds against your face.’ 


Renew each day the vigor of the 
mouth glands /o protect the teeth 





Unless exercised, mouth 
glands begin to age! 


Even before our teens, the 
mouth glands start to slow 
up from lack of exercise. 
They are 20 times more ac- 
tive when we chew. Yet our 
soft food is so easily swal- 
lowed, hard chewing is al- 
most unnecessary. 


FREE OFFER 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 





2) Lehn 5 Fink, Inc., 
Dept. U-8, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large- 


size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
PRINT ! 


LAINLY IN PENCIL 


State 















PEBECO keeps the Mouth of Youth 
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irom whose ear emerged the lashing, 
glassy tail of a devil that had made 
good his refuge. And there’ were 


granulated and conglomerate devils, mixed 
up with the foam and slaver where the 
attack was fiercest. Thence the eye car- 
ried on to the insanely active backs of 
the downward-racing swine, the swine- 
herd’s aghast face, and his dog’s terror. 

Said Roger of Salerno, “I pronounce 
that these were begotten of drugs. They 
stand outside the rational mind.” 

“Not these,” said Thomas the Infirma- 
rian, who as a servant of the Monastery 
should have asked his Abbot’s leave to 
speak. “Not these—look !—in the bordure.” 

The border to the picture was a diaper 
of irregular but balanced compartments 
or cellules, where sat, swam or weltered, 
devils in blank, so to say—things as yet 
uninspired by Evil—indifferent, but law- 
lessly outside imagination. Their shapes 
resembled, again, ladders, chains, scourges, 
diamonds, aborted buds, or gravid phos- 
phorescent globes—some well-nigh starlike. 

Roger of Salerno compared them to the 
obsessions of a Churchman’s mind. 

“Malignant?” the Friar from 
questioned. 

“Count everything unknown as hor- 
rible’,” Roger quoted with scorn. 

“Not I. But they are marvellous 
vellous. I think—” 

The Friar drew back. Thomas edged in 
to see better, and half opened his mouth. 

“Speak,” said Stephen, who had been 
watching him. “We are all in a sort Doc- 
tors here.” 

“IT would say then—” Thomas rushed at 
it as one putting out his life’s belief at the 
stake—“that these lower shapes in the 
bordure may not be so much hellish and 
malignant as models and patterns upon 
which John has tricked out and embel- 
lished his proper devils among the swine 
above there!” 

“And that weyld signify?” 
of Salerno sharply. 

“In my poor judgment, that he may 
have seen such shapes—without help of 
drugs.” 

“Now who—who—” said John of Bur- 
gos, after a round and unregarded oath— 
“has made thee so wise of a sudden, my 
Doubter ?” 

“I wise? God forbid! Only John, re- 
member—one winter six years ago—the 
snowflakes melting on your sleeve at the 
cookhouse-door. You showed me them, 
then, through a little crystal that made 
small things larger.” 

“Ves, The Moors call such a glass the 
Eye of Allah,” John confirmed. 

“You showed me them melting—six- 
sided. You called them, then, your pat- 
terns.” 

“True. Snow-flakes melt six-sided. I 
have used them for my diaper-work often.” 

“Melting snow-flakes as seen through a 
glass? By art optical?” the Friar asked. 

“Art optical? ZJ have never heard!” 
Roger of Salerno cried. 

“John,” said the Abbot of St. 
commandingly, “was it—is it so?” 

“In some sort,” John replied. “Thomas 
has the right of it. Those shapes in the 
bordure were my workshop patterns for 
the devils above. In my craft, Salerno, 
we dare not drug. It kills hand and eye. 
My shapes are to be seen honestly, in 
nature.” 

The Abbot drew a bowl of rose-water 
towards him. “When I was prisoner with 

with the Saracens after Mansura,” he 
began, turning up the fold of his long 
sleeve, “there were certain magicians 
physicians—who could show—” he dipped 
his third finger delicately in the water— 
“all the firmament of Hell. as it were. in 

”* he shook off one drop from his pol- 
ished nail on to the polished table—“even 
such a supernaculum as this.” 

“But it must be foul water 
said John. 

“Show us then- 
“T would make 
voice was official. 

John drew from his bosom a stamped 
leather box, some six or eight inches long, 
wherein, bedded on faded silk, lay what 
looked like silver-bound compasses of old 
box-wood, with a screw at the head 
which opened or closed the legs to minute 
fractions. The legs terminated, not in 
points, but spoon-shapedly, one spatula 


Oxford 


mar- 


said Roger 


Illod’s 


not clean,” 


-all—all,” 
certain.” The 


said Stephen 
Abbot’s 


pierced with a metal-lined hole less than 
a quarter of an inch across, the other 
with a half-inch hole. Into this latter 
age after carefully wiping it with a silk 
rag, slipped a metal cylinder that carried 
glass or crystal, it seemed, at each end. 

“Ah! Art Optic!” said the Friar. “But 
what is that mirror beneath it?” 

It was a small swivelling sheet of pol- 
ished silver ne bigger than a florin, which 
caught the light and concentrated it on 
the lesser hole. John adjusted it without 
the Friar’s proffered help. 

“And now to find a drop of water,” said 
he, picking up a small brush. 

“Come to my upper cloister. The sun 
is on the leads still,” said the Abbot rising. 

They followed him there. Half way 
along, a drip from a gutter had made a 
greenish puddle in a worn stone. Very 
carefully John dropped a drop of it into 
the smaller hole of the compass-leg, and, 
steadying the apparatus on a _ coping, 
worked the screw in the compass-joint, 
screwed in the cylinder, and swung the 
swivel of the mirror till he was satisfied. 

“Good!” He peered through the thing. 
“My Shapes are all here. Now look, 
Father! If they do not meet your eye at 
first, turn this nicked edge here, left or 
right-handed.” 

“T have not forgotten,” said the Abbot, 
taking his place. “Yes! They are here 
as they were in my time—my time past. 
There is no end to them, I was told.... 
There is no end!” 

“The light will go. Oh, let me look! 
Suffer me to see, also!” the Friar pleaded, 
almost shouldering Stephen from the eye- 
piece. The Abbot gave way. His eyes 
were on time past. But the Friar, instead 
of looking, turned the apparatus in his 
capable hands. 

“Nay, nay,” John interrupted, for the 
man was already fiddling at the screws 
“Let the Doctor see.” 

Roger of Salerno looked, minute after 
minute. John saw his blue-veined cheek- 
bones whiten. He stepped back at last, 
as though struck. 

“Tt is a new world—a new world and 
—Oh God Unjust!—I am old!” 

“And now Thomas,” Stephen ordered 

John manipulated the tube for the In- 
firmarian, whose hands shook, and he too 
looked long. “It is Life,” he said presently 
in a breaking voice. “No Hell! Life cre- 
ated and rejoicing—the work of the Cre- 
ator. They live, even as I have dreamed. 
Then it was no sin for me to dream. No 
sin—O Lord—no sin!” 

He flung himself on his knees and began 
hysterically the Benedicite Omnia Opera 

“And now I will see how it is actuated,” 
said the Friar from Oxford, thrusting 
forward again. 

“Bring it within. This place is all eyes 
and ears,” said Stephen. 

They walked quietly back along the 
leads, three English counties laid out in 
evening sunshine around them; church 
upon church, monastery upon monastery, 
cell after cell, and the bulk of a vast 
cathedral moored on the edge of the 
banked shoals of sunset. 

When they were at the after-table once 
more, they sat down, all except the Friar, 
who went to the window and huddled 
bat-like over the thing. “I see! I see!” he 
was repeating to himself. 

“He'll not hurt it,” said John. But the 
Abbot, staring in front of him, like Roger 
of Salerno, did not hear. The Infirma- 
rian’s head was on the table between his 
shaking arms. 

John reached for a cup of wine. 

“It was shown to me,” the Abbot was 
speaking to himself, “in Cairo, that man 
stands ever between two Infinities—of 
greatness and littleness. Therefore, there 
is no end—either to Life—or—” 

“And J stand on the edge of the grave,” 
snarled Roger of Salerno. “Who pities 
me?” 

“Hush!” said Thomas the Infirmarian. 
“They shall be sanctified—sanctified to the 
service of His sick.” 

“What need?” John of Burgos wiped 
his lips. “It shows no more than the 
shapes of things. It gives good pictures 
I had it at Granada. It was brought 
from the East, they told me.” 

Roger of Salerno laughed with an old 
man’s vindictiveness. “What of Mother 
Church? Most Holy [Turn to page 64] 
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YEAR-ROUND BOUQUETS 
YOU CAN MAKE 


BY ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 








Artistically arranged flowers create 
an atmosphere of charm in the bar- 
est room. The bouquet above is of 
lacquered paper flowers in lovely 
shades of yellows and reds. (Cour- 
tesy of Mrs. N. P. Denckla.) 


















An attractive iris 
can be made o! | 
lavender ri ré pe 

paper treated | 
with paraffin. 


Flowers made of 
shells are in high 
favor among 
smart decorators 
and one can eas- 
ily make charm- 
ing Sprays of 
roses such as the 
one shownabove. 








This delightfully 
smart arrange- 
ment is of color- 
jul shell flowers 
grouped about a 
graceful dancing 
figure in a large 
flat bowl. It 
makes a lovely 
centerpiece 

















Gorgeous pop 
pies (right) of 
rose crépe paper, 
treated with 
paraffin are very 
up-to-date. 


The stately iris lends itself well to a for 
mal arrangement in the Japanese man 
ner, and these decorative sprays can be 
successfully made by beginners in the art 


The potted rose-tree at 
the left is made entirely 
of shells and although 
the effect is one of cost- 
liness and _ intricate 
workmanship, it és 
really very easy for an 
amateur to make at 
very little expense. The 
shells are delicately 
painted, and the tree 
planted in a richly col- 
ored Italian flower pot; 
which gives the finish- | 
ing touch of Splendor | 
to this beautiful form | 
of decoration | 

| 


The glass turtle shown 
above carries not only 
his home on his back 
but a bouquet of nar 
cissus as well, and is 
the very newest thing 
in flower holders. The 
flowers themselves are 
as fresh looking as if 
they had just come 
from a spring garden. 
They are made of white 
crépe paper with yel 
low centers, and are 
then treated with par- 
afin, which gives a vel 
vety look to the petals 





Glass and pottery shown on this page through the courtesy of Ovington Brothers. 


NOTE: To make the flowers shown above, send for Artificial Flower Direc- 
tions, to the Needlework Department, McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th Street, 
New York City. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope with your request. 








With formulas based on science—and creams prepared as 
carefully as foods— ELIZABETH ARDEN HAS CREATED 
A GROUP OF SCIENTIFIC PREPARATIONS (hat Set 


a new standard of purity and effectiveness 


A WATCHFUL REGIME like that 
of a food laboratory safe- 
guards the purity of all Elizabeth 
Arden’s Venetian Toilet Prepara- 
tions, The ingredients are chosen 
to meet the strictest standards. 
Only vegetable colors tint the 
lovely powders. Venetian Anti- 
Wrinkle Cream is enriched with the 
real yolks of fresh eggs. Venetian 
Bleachine Cream is full of the juices 
of fresh lemons. The skin foods— 
Orange Skin Food and the delicate 
Velva Cream—are quite deliciously 
pure enough to eat, if you should 
wish, though they are formulated 
to nourish the skin by being ab- 
sorbed into the tissues. 


Each of Elizabeth Arden’s Ven- 
etian Toilet Preparations has been 
created to fulfill some definite pur- 
pose, to supply a need of the A es 
or to correct some fault of its func- 
tioning. Their use will keep your 
skin so healthy that it will grow 
clear, firm and smooth—naturally 
lovely. 

An Elizabeth Arden Treatment 
is based on three fundamental 
steps—Cleansing, Toning and 
Nourishing. You can accomplish 
wonderful results by this method 
at home, using Venetian Cleansing 
Cream, Ardena Skin Tonic and Orange 
Skin Food in your little Self Treat- 
ments each morning and night. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN recommends for your care of the skin: 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 
all impurities from the pores, leaves the 
skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. 85c, $2, $3.75. 
Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preventive 
of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 
Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Excel- 
lent for an afternoon treatment at home. 
A nourishing and astringent cream, softens 
and tightens the skin. $2, $3.50. 


Venetian Bleachine Cream. A nourish- 
ing and whitening cream, softens the skin, 
removes tan aud sunburn. $1.25. 


Savon Kenott. Tooth Paste, cleansing, re- 
freshing, remedial. In box, 75c. In tube, 60c 

Write for a copy of ‘*Tue Quest or THE 
Beautirut,”’ Elizabeth Arden’s book on the 
correct care of the skin according to her scientific 
method, 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 








The distinctive perfume of today is a personal blend of Babani Perfumes 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 
BOSTON : 24 Newbury St 

BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
CANNES: 3GaleriesFleuries PHILADELPHIA: 1335S. 18th St 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave 


WASHINGTON: 1147ConnecticutAve 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
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EAR NEIGHBORS ON McCALL STREET, 
As you know, a brand-new letter-box with 
my name on it has just been put up on Our 
Street. It has been put up in the especial hope that 
you will drop into it whatever questions you care 
to ask on any of the details of conventional good 
taste and behavior—questions in other words on 
the subject of etiquette 
Among the letters which I find upon opening my 
box for the first time this morning, is one that I 
am impelled to answer—even before reading any 
of the others—because it contains an_ especially 
modern problem 


My dear Mrs. Post 

I am to be married next month and the wedding 
invitations are to be sent out by my mother with 
whom I make my home. Mother and father are 
divorced, and my mother is married again. Will you 
tell me how the invitations should be worded? Can 
they read: Mrs. Mary Jones Smith and Mr. Thomas 
Jones request the honor of your company at the 
marriage of their daughter? Or should the invita- 
tions go out: Mrs. Mary Smith requests the honor 
f your presence ai the marriage of hey daughter? 
Or do mother and my step-father send out the in- 
vitations: Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Smith, etc. But in 
that case am I Mrs. Smith's daughter or their 
daughter? I hope you can straighten this dreadful 


tangle out for me. One other thing: if the invita 
tions can go out in the combined names of my 
mother and my own father, I would like that very 


much because then he can give me away at the altar 
[ like my step-father but I love my own father 
dearly, and I hope there is some way so that I can 
go to the altar with him. 


The combination of your mother’s name with that 
of her ex-husband would be impossible! The proper 
wording is 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Smith 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 

Edith Mary Jones 
on Tuesday the sixth of September 
at half after three o'clock 
at Trinity Church 


The reception cards read 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Smith 
request the pleasure of your company 
un Tuesday the sixth of September 
it four o'clock 


Your mother having married Andrew Smith can 
not put him out of existence even on this seemingly 
complicated occasion. In reality the procedure is 
quite simple The wording “their” daughter is con 
ventionally inconspicuous. Since you make your 
home with your mother and step-father you are to 
all intents “their” daughter 

But it is also conventionally correct for your 
father to officiate at your wedding if you want him to 

At the hour of your wedding he drives to the 
front door of your mother’s house. He furnishes 
the conveyance—and usually waits in it until you 
appear at the door. He then alights, goes up the 
steps to meet you and descends with you, puts you 
in the motor—or carriage—and drives with you to 
church, and you and he go up the aisle together 
After he has given you away, he takes his place a 
few pews behind the front one occupied by your 
mother 

According to strict conventions your step-father 
ought not to be with your mother in church and 
vour father ought not to go to the reception in 





his ex-wife’s second husband’s house! But there is 
no reason why your father may .not see you off at 
the railroad station, or meet you somewhere when 


you start on your wedding trip to wish you joy and 
bid you good-bye 

The above is the most dignified and correct pro 
cedure. Occasionally (and unconventionally) people 
who are divorced remain friends. In such a case, if 
your father and mother and your step-father feel 
no objection to meeting each other, and have never 
been on strained terms, your step-father might in 
that case go with your mother to the church, and 
your father wait for you in, and return after the 
ceremony to your step-father’s house. This is done 
constantly in modern society and must therefore be 


included as admissible, even though it may be unconven 
tional. On no condition, however, must the wedding invita 
tions include the names of your father and that of his ex-wife 


Mrs. L. R. writes 
I hardly believe you could 


i me if but I 
4 inches tall and weigh 15 What sort of a diet 
try? You printed a fe in your article but I thou 
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xd BY EMILY POST 3 


Author of “Etiquette” 


F you would like to inform yourself on all the 
little niceties of social deportment that puzzle 
you—how your second marriage announcement 
should be worded, how to begin a letter to your Sen- 


ator, why a derby hat should not be worn with plus 


fours—ask Mrs. Post. 


No one is better fitted to answer questions of this 
kind than Mrs. Post whose famous book, “Eti- 
quette,”” sets the whole world right. 

Guided by her advice you may even hope to attain 
some of the charm, dignity and vivacity which have 
helped to make her the final authority on social 
questions. 

Her new department—TueE Post Box—déegins 


17 thts issive 


LLOFO 


1s mot so very much over-weight I could have just a wee 
bit more to eat than the articles listed in your diet list. I 
have four children, eldést five, and do all my own work. So 
for goodness sake do not advise any sort of exercise! 
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No, my dear Mrs. R. I certainly won’t suggest ex 
ercises for you! In fact, I am not an exercise en- 
thusiast. Nor do I think exercises keep one thin 
In proof of this. look at the pictures of every strong 
man! Muscle is not fat, I know that, but per- 
sonally I don’t want to look lumpy with muscle 
any more than I want to be bulbous with fat! 
Exercise should be taken in an amount appropriate 
to each constitution. To the over-energetic who 
have an excess amount of vitality, exercise is es- 
sential, but to the person of moderate endurance 
too much exercise is wrecking. (Doctors to the con 
trary, notwithstanding.) I believe in a certain 
amount of exercise, of course. But the amount differs 
for each individual. If you do housework, that 
should be exercise enough—especially if you do some 
of it with the windows open. 

Diet is perfectly horrid and meal hours bring re- 
awakened consciousness of the void within—which 
must continue to be void. (That is, if your furnace 
burns only seemingly like one of these new electric 
fires, which actually consumes no fuel at all!) 

How much you can eat and not gain can be 
answered only by your own personal test. If you 
have no scales, use an article of clothing as a 
measure. A “skin-tight” lining is best of all. Try it 
on once a week. If it grows tighter, you are eating 
too much starch or sugar or both. If you don’t go 
down half an inch a week, you are not dieting 
very much. 


The next letter reads 


How can I introduce Mr. Smith to my aunt? If 
I say “my aunt Miss Dows, may I present Mr 
Smith?” it sounds awkward, and yet I want Mr 
Smith to know our relationship. 


The answer is quite simple: You say to him: 
Mr. Smith may I present you to my aunt, Miss 
Dows—or just “My aunt, Miss Dows,: Mr. Smith.” 
Your voice slightly accents “Aunt” and “Dows” 
and falls in naming Mr. Smith. 


One who has perhaps taken a_ correspondence 
course in public speaking asks the question: 


How can 1. make myself an interesting conver- 
sationalist? I have an adequate vocabulary, and I 
keep up with the events of the day. I also take an 
interest in literature, and art. I feel that I am as 
well equipped as most young men, who are social 
successes, and yet they are listened to with greater 
attention than am I. 

To answer this question off-hand is exactly like 
attempting to tell some one I have never seen, which 
hat would be becoming. Social success is more than 
anything dependent upon personality. Which seem- 
ingly one has, or one hasn't! Why? Who knows! 
One actor need merely walk to the front of the 
stage and the audience looks and listens eagerly 
Another looks out upon drooped heads or rustling 
programmes. 

Two items of advice, are however safe to give you 
First: Don’t make too much effort. Don’t try to be 
“entertaining.” Try to be agreeable, and above all 
try to find a subject that who ever you are talking 
to seems to like to talk about, as well as to merely 
listen to. 

Above all do not prime yourself on this or that 
topic and cram it down every one’s throat. People 
who instruct or lecture, are very apt to bore. Fix it 
in mind so that you can never forget: 

A bore is a person who insists on telling you some- 
thing that you are not in the least interested to know 


The letter at the bottom of the box is from a bride 


Because of my father’s political prominence I am 
pretty certain to receive an unusual number of 
presents. Will it be proper under these circumstances 
to send out engraved cards of thanks? 


Certainly NOT. The engraved card of thanks is a 
flagrant example of bad form. It is not a “fashion- 
able” thing to do, but an extremely rude thing to do 
When people are kind enough to take the trouble and 
make (a sometimes not too easily met) expenditure 
for a wedding present, the least the recipient can do 
to show her appreciation is to write a prompt and 
personal note. Last year when the grand-daughter 
of one of New York’s most notable citizens mar- 
ried into a royal family of Europe, the bride wrote a 

letter of thanks for every present received each day—even 
though it was more than once nearly four o’clock in the 
morning before she finished her task. 

As in everything else—it is the big person who has the 
most to do, who does everything required of him, most 
simply and capably, and it is only the little person of great 
pretentions who returns his obligation with any such affecta 
tion and want of decent politeness as an engraved card. 
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The purpose of this advertisement 
is to urge you to send for your 
free copy of the De Luxe money 
saving Hamilton Catalogue. Even 
if you need nothing at present — 


SEND TODAY~IT’S FREE! 


, 


The New Hamilton Catalogue Brings 
Fifth Avenue’s Smartest Styles to You! 


HEN YOU BUY from Hamilton’s 
you buy from Specialists who have 


T PORTRAYS by actual photographs 
posed on living models, hundreds of 


the most charming creations from our Fifth 
Avenue store—the same smart models we 
are selling to New York's best dressed wo- 
men. This new Fall season there are many 
novelty styles in a host of new materials 
you will surely want to see. Hamilton 
customers are enabled to dress better 
at lower cost because they shop through 
the pages of this beautiful catalogue! 


featured Ready-to-wear clothes exclusively 
for over ten years! No matter how low the 
price, we insist that the quality be the best; 
no better materials or workmanship can 
be found. This new catalogue presents 
to you the most astounding bargains 
which we manufacture and sell direct 
to you without the middleman’s profit, 
—at little more than wholesale prices! 




















: Hamilton Garment Co. Mail Ordet Dog : 





We Guarantee Hamilton Prices to be the Lowest in America! 


If, before Dec. 15th, you can buy the same or similar merchandise of equal value 


for less we will immediately refund the difference. YOU ARE THE JUDGE! 


DRESSES~SKIRTS y COATS-SUITS : nears 

MILLINERY — SHOES IN UNDERWEAR : Town 

W AISTS— SWEATERS . dave weak : iiasclieabanabensenioaidiaiet 
BRASS = 
’ 


Gikis CLOTHING Derartment D9, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 









307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


: GENTLEMEN: Please sendmeFREE your Catalogue 
° of new Fifth Avenue Styles for Fall 














Send the Coupon 


Let us send you a 
full 10-day tube. 
Note how teeth 
lighten and gums 
become firm when 
those dingy film 
coats go. 


A OE EA A RT TP RE A 


‘They’ve Stopp 


Spoiling attractive smiles now with 
cloudy teeth--you whiten dull teeth and 
Firm the Gums remarkably this new way 


ERE is a way to whiten cloudy 
teeth that le ading dentists of the 
It marks a new era in 


tooth and gum care. It is cl 


world approve. 
langing 
the tooth cleaning habits of the world. 

In a few days it will work a trans- 
formation in your mouth. Your teeth 
will be amazingly lighter; your gums 
firmer and of healthy color. 

In fairness to yourself, please try it. 


Just send the coupon. 


Teeth disfigured by film. The health 
of gums impen led 


Dental science now traces scores of 


tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 


laden film that forms on your teeth. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 


your teeth look “off color” and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 


FL EM the worst 


You 
Name 


‘ * > Mail Coupon for 
FREE 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
enetny to tecth Dept. 698, 1104S, Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the millions 
And they, with tartar, are 


and stays. 


breed in it. 

a chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 
Brushing won’t end it 

Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing won't 

fight film successfully. Feel for it now 


with your tongue. Note how your 
present cleansing method is failing in 


its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes that film and 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 


The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., Australia: 
137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. 


10-Day Tube to 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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THE EYE OF ALLAH 


|Continued from page 60| 


Mother Church! If ,it come to Her ears 
that we have spied into Her Hell without 
Her leave, where do we stand?” 

“At the stake,” said the Abbot of St. 
Illod’s, and, raising his voice a shade, “You 
hear that? Roger Bacon, heard you that?” 

The Friar turned from the window, 
clutching the compasses tighter. 

“No, no!” he appealed. “Not with Fal- 
codi—not with our English-hearted 
Foulkes—made Pope. He’s_ wise—he’s 
learned. He reads what I have put forth! 
Foulkes would never suffer it.” 

“Holy Pope is one thing, Holy Church 
another’,” Roger quoted. 

“But I—IJ can bear witness it is no Art 
Magic,” the Friar went on. “Nothing is 
it, except Art Optical—wisdom after trial 
and experiment, mark you, 7 can prove 
it, and—my name weighs with men who 
dare think.” 

“Find them!” croaked Roger of Salerno. 
“Five or six in all the world. That makes 
less than fifty pounds by weight of ashes 
at the stake. I have watched such men— 
reduced.” 

“T will not give this up!” The Friar’s 
voice cracked in passion and despair. “It 
would be to sin against the light.” 

“No, no! Let us—let us sanctify the 
little animals of Varro,” said Thomas. 

Stephen leaned forward, fished his ring 
out of the cup, and slipped it on his fin- 
ger. “My sons,” said he, “we have seen 
what we have seen.” 

“That it is no magic but simple Art,” 
the Friar persisted. 

“Avails nothing. In the eyes of Mother 
Church we have seen more than is per- 
mitted to man.” 

“But it was Life—created and _ rejoic- 
ing,” said Thomas. 

“To look into Hell as we shall be 
judged—as we shall be proved—to have 
looked, is for .priests only.” 

“Or green-sick- virgins on the road to 
sainthood who, for cause any mid-wife 
could give you—” 

The Abbot’s half-lifted hand checked 
Roger of Salerno’s outpouring. 

“Nor may even priests see more in Hell 
than Church knows to be there. John, 
there is respect due to Church as well as 
to Devils.” 

“My trade’s the outside of things,” said 
John quietly. “I have my patterns.” 

“But you may need to look again for 
more,” the Friar said 

“In my craft, a thing done is done with. 
We go on to new shapes then.” 

“And if we trespass beyond bounds, 
even in thought, we lie open to the judg- 
ment of the Church,” the Abbot continued 


“But thou knowest—knowest!” Roger 
of Salerno had returned to the attack. 
“Here’s all the world in darkness con- 
cerning the causes of evil—from_ the 
fever across the lane to thy Lady’s— 
thine own Lady’s—eating malady. Think!” 

“T have thought upon it, Salerno! I 
have thought indeed.” 

Thomas the Infirmarian lifted his head 
again; and this time he did not stammer 
at all. “As in the water, so in the blood 
must they rage and war with each other! 
I have dreamed these ten years—I thought 
it was a sin—but my dreams and Varro’s 
are true! Think on it again, Father! 
Here’s light under our very hand!” 

“Quench it! You'd no more stand to 
roasting than—any other. I'll give you 
the case as Church—as I myself—would 
frame it. Our John here returns from the 
Moors, and shows us a hell of devils con- 
tending in the compass of one drop of 
water. Magic past clearance! You can 
hear the fagots crackle.” 

“But thou knowest! Thou hast seen it 
all before! For man’s poor sake! For old 
friendship’s sake—Stephen!” The Friar 
was trying to stuff the compasses into his 
bosom as he appealed. 

“What Stephen de Sautré knows you, 
his friends, know also. I would have you, 
now, obey the Abbot of St. Illod’s. Give 
it to me!” He held out his ringed hand 

“May I—may John here—not even 
make a drawing of one—one screw,” said 
the broken Friar, in spite of himself. 

“Nowise!” Stephen took it over. “Your 
dagger, John. Sheathed will serve.” 

He unscrewed the metal cylinder, laid 
it on the table, and with the dagger’s 
hilt smashed both lenses to sparkling dust 
which he swept into a scooped hand and 
cast behind the hearth. 

“It would seem,” said he, “my choice 
lies between two sins. To deny the world 
a light which is under our hand, or to 
enlighten the world before her time. What 
you have seen, I saw long since among 
the physicians at Cairo. And 7 know 
what doctrine they drew from it. Hast 
thou dreamed, Thomas? I also—with 
more knowledge. But this birth, my sons, 
is untimely. It will be but the mother 
of more death, more torture, more divi 
sion and a greater darkness in this dark 
age. Therefore I, who know both my 
world and the Church, take this choice 
of sin on my conscience Go! It is 
finished.” 

He thrust the wooden part of the com- 
passes deep among the beech logs till the 
rest of the microscope was destroyed. 

(Copyright 1926 by Rudyard Kipling 


A BROADWAY ROMANCE 


[Continued from page 10] 


Jones had paid me a retainer of five 
thousand, and I am to have ten thou- 
sand if I handle her case so that she is 
saved from the extortionate demand made 
upon her and also save her from pub- 
licity.” 

“You're welcome to your fees, but 
you'll not get that million!” Clifford de- 
clared grimly. 

“No? And you are going to stop me? 
Well, we shall see, my dear boy. Mary, 
I think we'd best be going.” 

With a careless nod at Clifford, Bradley 
moved away with Mary. Clifford gazed at 
them, particularly at Mary, with a rage 
that was hot, yet impotent. To think 
that Mary should choose to affiliate her- 
self with a man she knew to be a great 
and ruthless rogue rather than with him- 
seli—and at the same time bind him to 
secrecy concerning their marriage! Well— 
here was one more affair in which he had 
to save Mary from her own perversity. 

Clifford tried mentally to peer behind 
the scenes of this present affair, to figure 
out the exact working conditions of the 
scheme. Bradley was playing for a million. 
The way the game was planned, that 
million went first into the hands of Arline. 
If the marriage were, as _ represented, 
merely an impetuous and unpremeditated 
affair, the ordinary mesalliance, then Ar- 
line could and would keep the million 
for herself. But Bradley never went into 
a scheme in which a person could so easily 


double-cross him. Therefore, Arline did 
not dare to double-cross him. That meant 
that Bradley had something so big on 
Arline that she was afraid not to follow 
his directions. What was this big some- 
thing which made Bradley feel safe in 
trusting Arline Carlisle with a million? 
That seemed to Clifford the best line of 
attack. If Bradley’s plan had any weak 
spot, that spot was undoubtedly Arline. 
Therefore, Arline was his own best lead 

He instantly started an investigation of 
Arline, making deft inquiries himself and 
through subordinates. Luck was with him. 
By evening he had a faint clue, and a 
wild hunch. Both had to do with a pearl 
necklace belonging to Lorna Gale, the star 
of “Break o’ Day,” the musical play in 
which Arline Carlisle was appearing. That 
night Clifford dined with his old friend 
Detective Sergeant Jimmie Kelly of the 
Broadway Flying Squadron, and to him 
he outlined the Jones-Carlisle situation, 
and inquired as to the attitude of the 
police toward the theft of Lorna Gale’s 
necklace. 

“At first we thought the whole thing 
phony,” said Jimmie. “Fake pearls, fake 
theft—old press-agent story. But we know 
better now. It was a real theft, and the 
pearls were not only real but famous. 
Cost her a hundred thousand.” 

“And the thief, if caught, would get a 
hundred years or so for a theft like that ?” 

“Just about, 1 think—[Turn to page 67] 
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Wives of Great Men 






.. and their breakfasts 


Many a wife has helped her husband to success and fame by giving him the 
right kind of breakfast! . . Hundreds of brilliantly successful Americans have 
recently made this statement. All wives, attention! 


These famous men have learned from experience that one particular kind of 
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| wey sand is probably the most important 
meal. The man who wants to be highly efficient 
should prepare for the day's work by eating a mod- 
erate amount of well-balanced, completely nourish- 
ing food. .. . This, ina nutshell, is the opinion of the 
2300 famous Americans who recently described 
their own breakfasts at the request of a leading sci- 
entific institute. 


Do vou give your husband a carefully chosen 
breakfast? Not too heavy —for that means a mind 
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for that means mental and physical fatigue before 
lunchtime. The ideal breakfast for brain-workers is 
one which, with a moderate amount of food, supplies 
a large amount of balanced nourishment. 


For this reason you will find Grape-Nuts most 
valuable. This crisp, delicious food is made from 
wheat and malted barley. It gives to the body dex- 
trins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; protein for muscle and body-building; and 
the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 
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Served with whole milk or cream, it is an admirably 
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proper exercise can the health and beauty of teeth 
and gums be preserved. 
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\/hat’s the idea?” ° 

“T picked up a whisper—it came pretty 
straight—that Arline Carlisle might have 
been connected with the theft. If she 
should really be the thief, and Bradley 
should know it, wouldn’t that give him 
just the hold upon her necessary for 

resent purposes ?” 

“T should say so! But great heavens—” 

“Then I wish you’d dig up what you 
can about the pretty Arline. And I wish 
you'd hang around as much as you can, 
for if there are any arrests I’d like to have 
you make them.” To this Jimmie agreed. 
Late the following morning, by appoint- 
ment, Clifford was talking with the daz- 
zling Lorna Gale in her hotel. She showed 
him a photograph of the famous necklace, 
and he made a mental print of it. 

“Miss Gale,” he said, “I’m going to try 
to find your pearls for you. I'd like to 
make a bargain with you: that is, if I 
find and return the pearls, you agree not 
*o prosecute the thief.” 

“IT promise. All I care about is the re- 
-urn of the necklace.” 

Clifford went away well pleased with 
his arrangement. If he found the pearls, 
ne could offer Arline immunity in return 
for siding with him; whereas Bradley’s 
hold upon her was the fear of imprison- 
ment. His would be the better hold. That 
is, if his conjecture about Arline and the 
pearls was correct. But important as pearls 
had become in Clifiord’s mind, there was 
another possibility he did not overlook 
that the marriage in some way might not 
be valid. That afternoon, in company 
with young Jones, he motored up-state 
to the scene of the marriage. At the 
county court-house the records showed 
the proper issuance of a license. At a drab 
little parsonage the Reverend Mr. Masters 
acknowledged having performed the cere- 
mony and declared that he was tempo- 
rarily holding the marriage back from 
record upon the request of all parties con 
cerned. Investigation brought out that the 
little church housed an independent con- 
gregation which was very poor; that the 
congregation could not afford the services 
of an experienced clergyman, and_ that 
Mr. Masters had come to them three 
weeks before with the best of recom- 
mendations and had proved himself an 
eloquent and devoted pastor. The possi- 
bility of a flaw in the marriage was thus 
eliminated. 

The following day at five o’clock Clif 
ford was ringing the bell of Arline’s 
apartment. Arline herself admitted him. 
She talked readily enough and granted 
Clifford’s request for an extension of time 
in the matter of the Jones settlement. 

“But I can’t make it later than a week 
from Saturday night,” she explained. “My 
show ends its season that night. I want 
to get out of town right then.” 

“We may want until the last hour you 
have given us, which will be midnight.” 

To this she agreed, then turned her 
talk to her marriage. 

“IT know you think I tricked Bobbie 
Jones into marrying me,” she said with 
her pretty sophisticated frankness. “But 
I want you to know that’s not so. I 
married him in good faith, because he 
asked me and because I liked him. I knew 
at the time he had no money. And I’m 
willing to have our marriage stand on 
that basis, the two of us trying to make 
the best of our married life. But- since 
Bobbie doesn’t want it that way, and his 
mother won't have it that way—well, 
why shouldn’t I be a bit of a gold digger?” 

“I believe I understand,” said Clifford. 

She chatted on. Clifford all the while 
was studying her and the apartment. 
A yawning bag of silver mesh, its contents 
half spread upon the table, a pair of 
gloves upon a chair, ragged envelopes on 
her desk obviously opered by a fore- 
finger, were all indications of one quality 
of her character: she was careless, always 
in a hurry. 

At last she said: “Now that’s all the 
business we’re going to talk today. I'll 
get us some tea.” 

She disappeared; and when he heard 
sounds from the kitchen Clifford looked 
eagerly at that common container of 
valuables, the bag upon the table. His 
hand swiftly brought forth its contents. 
He found nothing of significance until he 
came upon a bit of folded paper. Unfolded, 





that bit of paper proved to be a pawn 
ticket for two pearls. He stood for a 
moment in thrilled indecision; then thrust 
the ticket back into the silver bag. 

When Clifford left fifteen minutes later 
he was exultant. Arline had indeed stolen 
Lorna Gale’s pearls! Bradley’s knowledge 
of this theft was really the weapon he 
was using to force Arline to do his will! 
While that pawn-ticket was to Clifford 
full proof of this, he realized that it was 
not sufficient legal evidence and that its 
use would help him in his purpose but 
little. Only the pearls themselves and their 
unexpected use would serve. Where were 
the pearls? 

The days that followed were all the 
more trying because in trying to save the 
romance of young Jones and Marjorie 
Graham he was constantly gazing upon 
the wreck of his own romance. Mary 
Regan had the manner of being just a 
good friend, but his every sense persisted 
in telling him that in reality Mary was 
Bradley’s watch-dog, that her chief duty 
was to see that Arline made no slip. His 
bitterness toward her almost passed the 
limits of his endurance. At times he was 
almost impelled to upset her designs and 
end her alliance with Bradley by telling 
the latter that Mary was his wife. But 


before such impulse could develop into’ 


action, Clifford’s blind promise to Mary 
of silence always checked him. The solu- 
tion to the affair had seemed obvious, if 
not easy, to Clifford. But it was to prove 
the exact opposite. He seemed utterly 
unable to break through Bradley’s cun- 
ningly prepared defenses, and without con- 
crete, probable evidence an open fight 
would be useless. 

The final Saturday came, and Clifford 
was still without real evidence. At half 
past five, by appointment, Clifford was 
a second time in Arline’s apartment. Mary 
Regan was there, but promptly withdrew 
into the rear of the tiny establishment 
Two trunks and two large bags stood 
open, all but packed. 

“I’m very glad you’re here, Mr. Clif- 
ford,’ Arline continued. “I wanted to 
know just what the formalities for to- 
night will be for I wanted to be pre- 
pared. I hope they will be brief.” 

“Very brief. Merely a certified check 
to you, and in return a couple of docu- 
ments from you.” 

“Documents from me? What for?” 

“If you were paid, and gave nothing in 
return,” Clifford explained dryly, “you 
could, if, you wished, refuse to get a 
divorce afid the case would be just where 
it now is. You’d be in a situation to force 
further payments out of Mrs. Jones.” 

“IT see. What are the documents?” 

“First, this letter from you to Mrs. 
Jones.” Clifford handed her*a typewrit 
ten sheet. “In this letter you suggest that 
since your marriage does not meet with 
her approval you are willing to get a 
divorce upon the terms already discussed, 
and you state the.terms. I want you to 
copy the letter in your own hand.” 

“And the other document ?” 

Clifford handed her a second sheet. 
“This is merely a receipt acknowledging 
the first payment of two hundred and 
fifty thousand upon the sum of one 
million you are to be paid in return for 
getting a divorce. Neither document is 
strictly legal. But if there should be any 
attempt to evade the terms ©f this agree- 
ment, and the affair should come into the 
open, these two documents might be of 
some protection to Mrs. Jones in court.” 

“Very well. I agree to both. Is there 
anything else?” 

“One small item. I do not doubt your 
marriage; but since it has not yet been 
recorded, I have only partial legal proof of 
it. I therefore ask that you bring the 
marriage certificate given you by the 
clergyman, Mr. Masters.” 

“Certainly.” She stood up. “I’m so 
rushed that this is the best time for me 
to copy the letter for you. Please wait for 
a minute or two so you can see whether I 
have it just right. I’ll slip into my bed- 
room to write it.” 

Clifford’s eyes noted the bag of silver 
mesh upon her table, and only by a great 
effort did he hold back a startled cry. 
From the slit of its barely opened mouth 
bung three white beads. Swiftly, noise- 
lessly he crossed to the [Turn to page 68] 
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table, and the next moment was gazing 
at the great heap of lustrous globules in 
his hand. The famous pearls of Miss 
Gale, there could be no doubt of it! 
For an instant Clifford was utterly be- 
wildered. Should he confront Arline right 
here, force the truth out of her? No. Bet- 
ter to save his discovery till the conference 
of that night, when he would be prepared, 
then spring the pearls suddenly upon the 
unsuspecting group: that was his best 
chance, that would force out the truth. In 
the meantime the pearls would be safe with 
Arline; she was now plainly keeping them 
constantly with her for her get-away 
He was starting to return the pearls to 
the silver bag when a voice sounded 
behind him. “What are you doing there?” 
He turned, the pearls still in his hand 
Mary Regan was regarding him, with cold 
accusation. His wits served him well, and 
he managed to speak naturally. “I chanced 
to knock Miss Carlisle’s bag from the 
table, and these pearls fell from it. Rather 
good, don’t you think, for stage jewels?” 
Just then Arline came in, gently waving 
the letter to dry it. Clifford thought she 
tarted and went wide-eyed at sight of 
the pearls he still was holding. In his best 
unsuspecting voice he apologized for his 
awkwardness in spilling the necklace. 
Arline’s composure returned. He ex- 
amined the letter she had copied, approved 
of it and formally bowed himself out. 
His quickness of wit had saved this last 
situation. Neither Mary nor Artine had 
suspected that he knew the truth about 
those “stage jewels;” and at last he had 
positive evidence of what was Bradley’s 
hold upon Arline! 


{ half past eleven, in Mrs. Jones’ suite 

the stage was all set, the players all in 
place, for what Clifford was going to try 
to make the final act in this Broadway 
romance. s 

There were presént Mrs. Jones, her son, 
the young Mrs. Jones, Mary Regan, and 
Clifford in the position of chairman. Un- 
known to the party, in a closet opening 
off the little hallway where Clifford had 
deftly smuggled her, and where words 
would reach her through the open transom 
of the sitting-room, there was still an- 
other character of this drama—Marijorie 
Graham: for Clifford had decided that the 
possibilities of his clearing up every phase 
of this involved case would be increased 
if Marjorie Graham should suddenly learn 
at first hand all that had been hidden 
from her. 

“Let’s get this affair settled as briefly 
as possible, Mr. Clifford,’ Mrs. Jones 
requested, 

All eyes turned on Clifford. He had 
lready managed to feel that bag of silver 
mesh which Arline Carlisle still carried; 
as he had expected, the pearls were there. 
faking his time, and giving no hint of the 
bomb he was about to explode, he glanced 
at the three conspirators: Bradley and 
\rline Carlisle were waiting in easy con 
fidence; Mary Regan’s face seemed at 
that moment oddly strange to him. 

“Before taking up the settlement,” Clif- 
ford began, “I think it might be well for 
us all to understand why this present 
settlement is necessary. There is a certain 
man in this city—a powerful, cunning 
man with shrewd, far-planning, ruthless 
brains—who has developed the highly 
pecialized and enormously profitable busi- 
ness of turning to his advantage the follies 
and mistakes of people who have money. 
This very clever gentleman is now sitting 
across the table. His name is Bradley. 
Mrs. Jones—Mr. Jones—that is the pres- 
ent situation. You are both the victims 
of one of his plots, and Miss Cartisle has 
been his instrument.” 

“It’s not—not so!” breathed Arline. 

“Cut out the crazy melodrama,” 
growled Bradley, “and let’s get down to 
the real stuff!” 

“Mrs. Jones, here is how Bradley 
worked this game. Bradley has agents 
everywhere looking out for this sort of 
chance. When your son in his reckless 
mood landed on Broadway, his agents 
quickly learned all about him and you. 
Bradley saw here a great opportunity if 
the affair were properly handled. He de- 
cided that he could make most money by 
marrying your son to a woman of whom 


you’g disapprove: one you would so 
violently object to that you’d pay a for 
tune to get rid of her. But for his plan he 
required a young woman who would turn 
your money over to him: in other words, 
one on whom he had so great a hold that 
she would not dare disobey him. He had 
such a hold on Arline Carlisle. Therefore 
he picked Arline Carlisle for the job, and 
ordered her to marry vour son.” 

Before any of the others could speak, 
the hall door opened and straight across 
the room and to the table walked Mar- 
jorie Graham. “Robert,” she breathed, in 
a dying voice, “so—so that’s your trouble 
—you're already married!” 

Young Jones had come springing in 
agony to his feet. “Marjorie—I wanted 
to tell you 7 

But she turned to the door and would 
have gone out except for Clifford. 

“Wait, Miss Graham,” he commanded. 
“T want you to learn that Robert Jones had 
not forgotten you, but was the victim of a 
carefully planned trick. Now for the hold 
Bradley had upon Miss Carlisle,” Clifford 
suddenly seized Arline’s bag, and the next 
instant was holding out the softly irides- 
cent strands of pearls. There were severa! 
gasps. “These pearls represent Bradley’s 
hold upon Miss Carlisle,” Clifford drove 
on. “Miss Carlisle stole them from Miss 
Gale. Bradley secretly learned of this, and 
threatened her with arrest and a long 
prison term unless she did as he dictated, 
marrying young Mr. Jones and turning 
over the fortune gained from the marriage 
In fear of Bradley, she obeyed. In return 
she was to be allowed to keep the pearls, 
and was perhaps to have a part of the 
marriage settlement.” 

“I’ve got the goods on you, Miss Car- 
lisle!” Clifford snapped at her. “But I’m 
not after you chiefly—I’m after Bradley. 
The way matters now stand Bradley can- 
not keep you out of prison. I’m the only one 
who can help you. And I'll help you only 
if you come through with the whole truth.” 

“T’'ve got nothing to say,” Arline re- 
turned defiantly. 

“No? We'll soon see as to that.” 

He stepped to Mrs. Jones’ bedroom 
door and opened it. 

“Kindly step in, Miss Gale.” The star 
of “Break o’ Day” entered 

“Miss Gale, do you identify these as 
your pearls?” inquired Clifford. 

“I do,” said Lorna Gale. 

“These stolen pearls, Miss Gale, were 
just now found in the possession of Miss 
Carlisle.” Clifford turned again to Arline; 
he knew he now had the situation in full 
control. “You see we've got you dead 
to rights,” he drove at her again. “Come 
through with the whole story. That’s your 
only chance now. Come through—and I'll 
guarantee you immunity.” 

In grim exultation Clifford waited for 
the trapped girl to pour out her confes 
sion. A minute passed. Then Arline turned 
toward Miss Gale. “Don’t I get im- 
munity anyhow, Lorna? Doesn’t our 
original bargain hold good?” 

“Of course, Arline.” 

“What's that?” demanded Clifford. 

“I’m sorry I fibbed to you about that 
offer of immunity, Mr. Clifford,” apol- 
ogized Miss Gale. “But I’d promised to 
keep suspicion away from the stunt until 
our show had closed.” 

“Stunt?” echoed Clifford. 

“Our show needed publicity,” she ex- 
plained, “and I had those real pearls 
The stolen jewel stunt is such an old one 
that it seemed as good as new. There 
was no theft, but the appearances were 
first-class. I gave the pearls to Arline to 
put in her safe-deposit box, and tonight 
she was to give them back to me.” 

Clifford saw it all now. Those pearls 
had been one element of Bradley’s in 
tricate plan. Bradley himself had adroitly 
handed this clue to Clifford, this to pre- 
vent him searching out the real clue until 
it was too late.” 

“It seems that I was wrong about 
these pearls,” Clifford managed to get 
out, “but everything else I’ve said about 
this affair being a frame-up is the truth.” 
He handed the necklace to its owner 
“We'll not be needing you any further, 
Miss Gale, so you may go.” 

The actress and her pearls went 
through the door. Bradley’s eyes glittered 
at Clifford in [Turn to page 69] 
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veiled mockery. Clifford still dazed with 
the sense that he had been outwitted, 
looked at the three persons with whom 
he was most concerned: at the height 
of his denunciatory expose, he had seen 
wild hope in the faces of young Jones 
and Marjorie Graham; now the faces 
of both were dead with disappointment. 
But the white face of Mary Regan 
was unchanged: it was still charged 
with the strained expectancy that had 
eemed to him so strange from the first 

Clifford slowly drew out the certified 
check which Mrs. Jones had given him. 
“Here is your quarter of a million, Miss 
Carlisle,” he said drily. “Let me examine 
the documents I asked you for, and then 
we will make the exchange. First the 
letter.” 

She handed this to him, and he read 
t through. It was in perfect form. 

“And now your marriage certificate, 
please.” She gave him a long slender 
envelope of thick bond paper. He drew 
out the certificate, and began perfunctor- 
ily to examine it. Then, in a second, a 
new world leaped into existence within 
Clifford. Of all the things! And how— 
how ?—did this get here? 

Clifford controlled himself outwardly, 
though inwardly he was reeling. “Now, 
Miss Carlisle, you'll get your money if 
you will just sign this receipt. By the 
way, I suppose Arline Carlisle was your 
legal and documentary name before your 
marriage ?” 

“It was.” 

She took the receipt and signed it. 
Clifford took it back from her, glanced at 
it, and put it in his pocket with her 
letter proposing the settlement. Then he 
handed her the check. That instant 
Clifford clicked a pair of nickel bracelets 
upon her wrists 

“Why—why—” began Arline gaspingly, 
but was drowned out by Bradley who 
came to his feet with a roar. 

“Clifford—what’s the meaning of this 
last wild stunt?” 

“It means that Arline Carlisle is under 
arrest for bigamy and swindling.” 

“Bigamy!” half-shrieked Mrs. Jones 

“Bigamy!” repeated Clifford. “Arline 
Carlisle has just testified before witnesses 
that this is her legal name. Arline Carlisle 
and Keith Harkness were married in 
Richmond, Virginia, less than a year ago.” 

“You're crazy!” declared Bradley. 

“Am I? Perhaps Mrs. Harkness will 
deny this bit of evidence.” And from the 
envelope Arline had given him Clifford 
drew out and placed upon the table be- 
fore the eyes of the bewildered group the 
marriage certificate which had _ so 
astounded him a few moments earlier. 

“How—how did you ever get that?” 
gasped Arline. 

“You careless little fool!” Bradley 
fairly spat the words into her face. “You 
gave it to him of course!” 

“T was sure I had the right one along, 
protested Arline. “I don’t see how—” 

“No matter how; I’ve reall® got you 
this time,” Clifford interrupted her. He 
turned to Bradley. “And this time, Brad- 
ley, I’ve got your real hold over Arline 
Carlisle. Bigamy! You induced Miss 
Carlisle to commit bigamy, then held the 
fear of exposure and punishment over 
her 

Clifford turned swiftly back to Arline 
Carlisle. “You know there will not be 
a dime in this affair for you now, Miss 
Carlisle,’ he drove on at her. “And you 
know that in your letter, your receipt, 
your marriage certificate, the check on 
your person, I’ve got enough evidence 
to send you away for bigamy and swin- 
dling until you’re an old woman! But as 
I told you before, you’re only the hired 
tool. I want your chiefi—Bradley. Come 
through with the truth about Bradley, 
and you go free. That’s your only 
chance!” 

“Not a word, Arline!” Bradley ordered. 

“Bradley can’t help you any longer,” 
Clifford reminded her. “Come through 
with all the truth about Bradley—or go 
to prison!” 

For a moment, white and trembling, she 
shifted her frightened eyes from Clifford 
to Bradley. All the others, still startled 
by the sudden revelation of the certificate, 
tensely watched the conflict between these 
two men for domination of the girl. 
Presently Arline broke down. “I'll— 


” 


I'll tell everything,” she gulped in a 
pleading whisper. “It was all exactly as 
Mr. Clifford said. My being already mar- 
ried was the power Mr. Bradley had over 
me. All that business about the pearis— 
the theft, the pawn ticket, letting him see 
the pearls this afternoon—was just cure- 
fully-planned business to keep Mr. Clii- 
ford from learning about my marriage. 
Mr. Bradley planned that trick—he 
planned everything.” 

“It’s a lie!’ harshly interposed Bradley 

“He learned all about Robert Jones,” 
Arline went on. “Then he had a talk 
with my husband and me. Keith and I 
have kept our marriage secret becausc— 
because we thought we could both make 
more money that way. Mr. Bradley of 
course knew of our marriage. He said 
there would be a lot of money for every- 
body if he could marry Robert Jones to a 
girl his mother would be ashamed of, 
and if we could arrange the marriage so 
that she could buy the girl off without 
her shame becoming public. He said he 
had to have a girl he was sure would 
play the game exactly according to his 
orders, and he said he had picked me for 
the job because I was married and 
wouldn’t ever dare double-cross him. He 
was to pay me—” 

“Lies—all lies!” cut in Bradley. 

“Go on,” ordered Clifford. 

“He offered to pay me fifty thousand 
if I carried the thing through success- 
fully until we had this first payment, and 
another seventy-five thousand if I stuck 
the thing out for a year and got the 
divorce so that the further payment could 
be collected. I was horribly tired of the 
stage; I’ve been on it longer than you 
people believe, and I knew I'd never get 
anywhere as an actress. My husband is 
also on the stage; and he, too, saw nothing 
in it. For a long time we've been wanting 
to get into something else. Mr. Bradley’s 
offer seemed to us a fortune: with that 
money we could start at anything we 
wanted to. So we accepted his offer. I 
know we haven’t been—been honest,” 
she sobbed in conclusion, “but Mr. Hark 
ness is the only man I've ever really loved, 
and I so wanted that we should get clear 
of the life we'd been leading.” 

Clifford turned upon Bradley. “This 
means I’ve got you at last!” he cried 
“Got you good and tight with two wit 
nesses on a conspiracy charge that will 
keep you out of further trouble for a 
dozen yea:s!” 

Bradley glowered his black hatred 
across at Clifford, and Clifford gazed at 
his ancient ‘enemy with triumph thniling 
every cell of his being. And better than 
this, he had ended the alliance between 
Mary and Bradley; he had indeed saved 
Mary from herself! 

He gazed at Mary with the exultant 
grimness of purpose achieved, and for a 
moment was bewildered by what he saw. 
Her eyes, now brilliant, were fixed straight 
into his. It seemed to Clifford that she was 
preparing to move toward him and speak. 

But before her voice could come forth: 

“Try to arrest me, Clifford, and you'll 
find yourself in more trouble than you 
ever believed had been invented.” Bradley, 
now composed, interrupted his thought 
with a cold, hard voice. “I’ve had 
nothing whatever to do with this story 
Miss Carlisle has confessed to. And cer- 
tainly, you’ll find it mighty hard to prove 
anything against me by the testimony of 
an admitted bigamist and her co-con- 
spirator of a husband.” 

He took his former stand at the table 
and addressed himself first to Mrs. Jones. 

“IT told you, Mrs. Jones, that I be- 
lieved I could clear up this case.” 

From an envelope he took out an un- 
mounted snapshot print and placed, it upon 
the table before young Jones. “Do you 
recognize the gentleman?” he asked. 

“Yes. He’s the clergyman who per- 
formed that—that marriage ceremony.” 

Bradley drew forth a second picture, 
this one mounted, and tossed it upon the 
table. “Here is another portrait of the 
same gentleman.” 

At sight of this picture Clifford for the 
second time that night felt the world fall 
dizzily from beneath him. For this second 
portrait was really two portraits: a full- 
face portrait and a profile mounted side 
by side 


“What is this?” [Turn to page 70] 
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“I think a lot of my feet,” writes 
Adelaide Hughes, the charming dan- 
seuse of Broadway musical hits. 

“So much rests on them—including 
my pay check . . . that’s why I am 
so strong for Blue-jay. . . . A danc- 
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[Continued from page 609] 


“That's a picture from the rogues’ gal- 
lery,” explained Bradley. “The gentleman 
is commonly know as ‘Preacher Ed’ be- 
cause when he’s hiding from the police or 
planning a big job it’s been his favorite 
practice to get a place as clergyman in 
some small church so poor that it takes 
him without examining his credentials too 
closely. He had no authority to marry 
people, therefore, although a license was 
issued, there has been no marriage, biga- 
mous or otherwise.” 

“Then—then after all,” cried Arline 
Carlisle, amazement and vast relief in her 
voice, “I’m not guilty of bigamy as you 
said.” 

Clifford, in bitter chagrin, now clearly 
saw the whole mechanism of this last 
swift twist of the situation. “This 
Preacher Ed was your own plant, your 
accomplice!” he cried in furious accusa- 
tion. “You had him up there solely to 
perform this marriage—so that, if there 
was any last-minute slip-up in your game 
you could play the card you've just 
played, and thereby escape being incrim- 
inated yourself and even claim to have 
cleared up the case. Had your game gone 
through you would never have said a 
word about Preacher Ed.” 

“I’m not concerned about wild accusa 
tions, Clifford—only about proof that will 
stand up in a court-room,” Bradley said 
mockingly. “Prove it.” : 

This Clifford knew he could not do. 
“At any rate, Bradley,” he flung at the 
other, “I’ve blocked your game to get an 
easy million!” 

“I’ve been working only for my fees 
as a detective, and those fees I have 
earned,” Bradley retorted in the same 
mocking tone. “Mrs. Jones, I am ex- 
tremely happy to have brought your case 
to so successful a conclusion. Mary, sup- 
pose that you and I be leaving.” 

Mary now hesitated for a brief mo- 
ment. Then silently she went out with 
Bradley. Of those who remained, Arline 
Carlisle was the first to speak. 

“I want all you people to understand 
that Mr. Clifford is absolutely right in 
all he has said. Except for him, Mr. Brad- 
ley would have put his game over on all 
of you, for I didn’t know that marriage 
was a fake and I would have been afraid 
not to have done just as he ordered.” 
She turned to Marjorie Graham. “Miss 
Graham, you haven’t any reason at all 
to be ashamed of Bobbie Jones, except 
that for two or three weeks he was 
drinking a lot; and even that he was 


practically forced into. As for the rest, he 
was just the victim of a trick. There has 
never been a single thing between him 
and me except that marriage, which was 
no marriage. And, Miss Graham, get 
this straight: all the time he was madly 
in love with you.” 

Young Jones had risen, and his soul 
in his strained face, was staring at Mar- 
jorie Graham. “I’ve—I’ve been a fool, 
Marjorie,” he whispered huskily, “but 
what she says is true, every word of it! 
But I don’t suppose—suppose—that you 
—can ever—” 

Marjorie Graham, her fine face aglow, 
came swiftly toward him with hands out- 
stretched. “Of course I can! Oh, Bobbie 
—you poor Bobbie!” 

With giad cries they went into each 
other’s arms. Mrs. Jones, who had so 
nearly brought shame and tragedy upon 
them all by her pride and interference, 
now made no move to interfere, and 
Clifford knew the chastened woman would 
never interfere again. 

“Mr. Clifford,” breathed Marjorie 
Graham, “I know that except for you— 
oh, it’s dreadful to think what might 
have happened! We can never, never 
thank you enough!. And I do wish we 
could also thank the writer of that anony- 
mous letter which sent us to you!” 

There was more of such gratitude from 
both of them; and presently Clifford was 
riding down the elevator with Arline 
Harkness. He hadn’t done all he had set 
out to do. Bradley had escaped him, 
to be sure. But he had blocked Bradley's 
scheme, and he had saved the romance of 
that fine pair which had been so close 
to disaster. And once more he had saved 
Mary Regan from her strange other self 

“What I can’t understand,” said Arline 
suddenly—“what I can’t understand, is 
how I came to give you my real mar 
riage certificate. I had both certificates, 
and I know I had the one to Bobbie 
Jones in my hand-bag just before I went 
to the theatre; for I looked to make sure. 
The thing’s a mystery that’s got me won 
dering.” 

It was a mystery that also had Clifford 
wondering, after they had parted. And 
he wondered about another mystery: his 
impression that Mary had been about to 
speak to him. during the brief moment of 
his apparent triumph—and her pallor 
and her cold repression immediately there 
after. And thrillingly he wondered if there 
possibly, possibly could be any connection 
between these two mysteries. 
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“Then you can show me where you live.” 

“It’s not much of a place. Grandfather 
built it, all wooden curlicues and towers 
and things. Some day I’m going to own 
a plain little English house, plain and 
quiet, with a fan light and a brass knocker 
and Great Danes lying on the doorstep.” 

“T hate our house, it’s so plain. Mother's 
been at Pa for a long time to build us on a 
bungalow front with fancy porch pillars. 
Is this where you live? They’re having a 
party aren’t they?” 

Cars were parked before the Williams 
house. A phonograph was braying on the 
porch and under a light he could see four 
people playing bridge and hear much 
laughter. 

“My kid sister—she’s pretty giddy. She 
hasn’t grown up yet, learned the serious 
side of life. No ideals—no vision.” 

“That’s good music,” mused Annabelle. 

“We passed Mr. Williams’ house,” she 
announced later to her mother, “They 
were having a dance.” 

“Were they? Well, I'll tell you, Mr. 
Williams, I don’t allow my girl to go just 
any place, but of course if a party is all 
right, when I know the people are ladies 
and gentlemen, why I ain’t got any 
objections. Annabelle, I got a new 
record. You can dance in the parlor if 
you'll shut the door. Your Pa’s gone 
to bed.” 

For a girl so carefully guarded, Anna- 
belle danced amazingly well; indeed, there 
was something almost expert in her lithe, 
fleshless-seeming grace. G. Calder went 
home firmly devoted to one idea. “The 


from 


page 11] 


next time you throw a dance in this 
shack,” he told Scoot sternly at dinner next 
day, “I want to invite a fries<i of mine.” 

“Heavens! Does Annabelle dance? How 
can she b@ so sinful?” 

“She dances better than any of that 
herd you gallop with.” 

“You've had a degrading influence, 
Georgie. Don’t you go blasting the life 
of any simple-minded west-side flower by 
teaching her the wicked ways of the 
wurruld !” 

“Oh, shut up—I want her invited, that’s 
all!” 

“But Georgie,” this was his 
“they’re common people.” 

“Well, then, I’m common, too—just a 
common hunk laborer drawing five a day 
in the maintenance. What’s this family 
built on, I'd like to know—but common 
labor—Grandfather grinding shears in the 
kitchen and all that stuff?” 

“Oh, but I don’t mean that, Georgie. I 
mean people who aren’t educated.” 

“IT hope you don’t call Scoot edu- 
cated—the junk she reads? Besides Anna- 


’ 


mother, 


belle does read. They’ve got books— 
some books. She’s quiet and shy of 
course—” 


Susan Williams was moved to sickening 
mirth. “Quiet and shy, of course. I saw 
her three weeks ago out at the pool on 
Sunday. She was with that dandy-looking 
polisher.” 

“Tschumy’s an old school friend,” de- 
fended G. Calder curtly. “You can’t un- 
derstand. I didn’t expect you could. But I’m 
going to invite her.” [Turn to page 104] 
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[Continued from page 44] 


ORS 


BUTTERMILK RAISIN BREAD 


egg cup white flour 
cups buttermilk 4 cups graham flour 
cup sweet milk teaspoon _ salt 


cup molasses teaspoons soda 


4% cup seeded raisins 


Beat egg until light. Add buttermilk, 
sweet milk and molasses. Sift together 
white flour (except enough to flour rai- 
sins), salt and soda and add graham 
flour. Add liquid ingredients to flour 
mixture and beat well. Add raisins just 
before baking. Bake in greased loaf pan 
in moderate oven (350°F) 1 hour. Keep 
24 hours before cutting. 


FIVE O'CLOCK TEA BISCUIT 





ms baking 2 


powder: 
Nuts, raisins, or cand 





pieces 


Sift together flour, salt and _ baking- 
powder. Cut in shortening. Add milk, 
mix thoroughly and turn out on slightly 
floured board. Roll out to %-inch 
thickness. Cut into biscuits with very 
small plain or fancy cutter. Brush top of 
each biscuit with melted butter and press 
into it a nut, raisins or candied fruit 
Bake in hot oven (450°F) 15 minutes. 
These can be served without butter 


FRENCH BISCUIT 


cups flour tablespoons short 


4 teaspoons baking ening 
powder 3 egg yolks 
teaspoon salt Milk 


tablespoons sugar 
3% cup seeded raisins 


Sift together 1% cups flour, baking- 
powder, salt and sugar. Cut in short- 
ening. Beat well 2 egg yolks, add to a 
little milk and pour liquid slowly into 
dry ingredients, mixing thoroughly. Add 
enough milk to make dough to handle. 
Flour raisins with remaining half cup 
flour and add to dough. Mix well and 


turn out on slightly floured board. Roll 
to %-inch thickness, cut into biscuits 
and brush tops with remaining egg yolk 
mixed with 2 tablespoons milk. Bake 
in hot oven (450°F) 15 to 20 minutes. 


QUICK NUT BREAD 
cup brown sugar teaspoon soda 
2 cup wate 4 teaspoons baking 
1 cup milk powder 
cup white flour 2 cups graham flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
4 cup walnut meats, cut in pieces 


Mix together sugar, water and milk 
Sift together flour, salt, soda, and bak 
ing-powder. Add graham flour and mix 
well. Add liquid slowly in flour mixture 
Beat thoroughly. Add nuts last. Bake in 
greased loaf pan in moderate oven 
(350°F) 1 to 1% hours 


SOUR MILK NUT BREAD 


2 cups flour cup graham flout 


1 teaspoon salt I cup pecans, Coarse 
2 teaspoons baking ly cut 

powder 2 cups sour milk 
% teaspoon soda 4% cup brown sugar 


Sift together flour, salt, baking-powder 
and soda. Add graham flour and nut 
meats and mix well. Dissolve brown sugar 
in sour milk and add slowly to flour 
mixture, mixing thoroughly. Pour into 
small greased loaf pans. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (350°F) about 1 hour. 


BREAD CRUMB MUFFINS 
cup stale crumbs 
cup milk 
cup flour tablespoons melted 
teaspoon salt shortening 

Milk to make soft dough 


teaspoons baking- 
powder 


Soak crumbs in milk 20 minutes. Sift 
together flour, salt and baking-powder 
and add to softened crumbs. Add melt- 
ed shortening and enough milk to make 
mixture which will drop from spoon. 
Put into greased muffin tins and bake 
in hot oven (400°F) 20 to 30 minutes. 
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“Better still, Ill take you in my car 
It’s waiting. But there’s no hurry. The 
old folks will keep—trust Joe Czerny. 
And I’m looking forward with so much 
pleasure to meeting your American. Be- 
sides, he may have something to say for 
himself that will spare me the pain of 
turning you and your papa and mamma 
over to Joe and his boys to be questioned 
under”"—a meaning pause—‘pressure.” 

“No—I beg of you—please—” 

The last, least pulse of hope limped 
ind failed, frozen by that wintry smile. 
What were the necessities of a King, 
what the emeralds of St. Stephen, what 
was the honor of the Vays, when those 


three lives she loved were at _ stake? 
“Take me home,” Denise offered steadily 
“immediately—and promise nobody 


else shall suffer, but myself only—and I 
will tell you what you want to know.” 

“You swear that?” 

“On my honor.” 

“Ah!” Szamuelly w himself into 
a chair and sh . 1 Clownish glee. 
“T thought you woulun’t be too hard to 
bring to terms.” He lifted a knee and 
nursed it, rocking. “Tell on, Denise.” 

But what if he had only set a lying 
snare for her? What if all he had assert- 
ed were false, tales fabricated to terrify 
her into confessing? “A bargain is a 
bargain. Do your part first—you know 
you can trust me to do mine.” 

“Are you being quite frank with me, 
Denise, for my own good?” Szamuelly 
laughed again, and got up. “Well—no 
matter—as you like—let us be going.” 

He opened the door, beckoned with his 
head. Two ruffians in leather uniforms, 
lugging rifles with bayonets fixed, shuffled 
into the room. “You will wait here, com- 
rades. A man going by the name of 
Brull will come in presently. Detain him. 
He will claim to be an American citizen; 


RIDE HARD 


from page 15] 


you know nothing of that. Your business 
is solelyeto detain him, by force if he 
asks for it, till I return.” 

He led to a service lift: “To avoid any 
possible acquaintances downstairs, my 
dear who might know you in spite of 
that piquant disguise.” . 

Outside the service entrance, a proud 
motor waited in the rain. Szamuelly 
nodded to Denise to get in and, when he 
had instructed the chauffeur, followed 
The car got away to the bang of its 
door, struck forthwith a pace which left 
nothing of Franz Josef Square visible but 
blurs of light. Szamuelly switched on the 
interior light and, planting an elbow on 
the seat, lounged nearer to open a light 
conversation. 

“At this rate we won't be long, Denise. 
We must be making better than seventy 
kilometers . “ag 

In astonishment, Denise heard An- 
drew’s phrase slip from her tongue: 
“ ‘The dead ride hard’.” 

Szamuelly reared back as if the sense 
of that had struck abject funk into his 
marrow, his eyes rolled and showed their 
whites. Then, as if aware that he had 
let his soul of a cur appear, he tried to 
cover. But his laughter rang flat as a 
leaden krone, his shrug was more a 
shudder. “You—have a quaint wit, 
Denise Vay !” 

She answered with the stare one gives 
a reptile. And recollecting some of his 
shattered poise, Szamuelly gave his head 
the toss of a vain child. He wedged his 
monocle into place and saw the girl far 
gone in anguish of foreboding . . A re- 
coil of her body like a steel spring lightly 
smitten told that she had picked up the 
grey old gateposts; and when gravel be- 
gan to grind beneath the tires she edged 
forward as if thinking to hurl herself 
upon the door [Turn to page 72] 
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it resists rinsing. . Wherever 


garments touch, this strong chemical 


baby’s 
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the instant the speed abated. Szamuelly 
dropped a hand over hers 

“Easy, Denise! I shall go first.’ 
gave the man a wild look, as if she had 
never seen him before 

Though the villa had been without 
electricity for weeks, tonight every 
downstairs window was bright A man 
ran down the steps- to meet the car 
Szamuelly clapped a hand on his shoulder 
is he jumped out. Fawning upon each 
other with the mutual enthusiasm of two 
puppies, they bustled in out of the rain 
Denise, left to follow when and as she 
would, overtook them on the 
and made to thrust by. A hand as sud 
den and inexorable as Fate’s caught her 
back. “Here!” a frightful growl de- 
manded—“what’s all the speed for?” 

Unmerciful fingers bit into her arm 
The girl paid painful heed to a figure 
of stark ferocity A peaked cap pulled 
down over a bold face as red as the 
Soviet flag, in its cast shadow the eyes 
of a wild beast smouldering; a hulking 
body in a leather jacket, a muffler of 
crimson wool, suede breeches and yellow 
riding boots; from the top of one boot 
the haft of a long hunting knife pro 
truding; a huge service pistol sagging the 
belt down over one hip; the very brig 
and who had haled her forth from 
Tarczay’s motor on the road to Eckart 
sau 

The name of Joseph Czerny was pro- 
nounced in a presentation of mocking 
punctilio. “Let me go!” she panted. “For 
pity’s sake, let me go to my father and 
mother!” The man’s eyes, dreamily in 
tent, shifted to comprehend the negative 
signed by Szamuelly 

“We will interrogate the prisoners one 
at a time in the presence of this lady 
Which room do you think would be best 
for our purpose?” 

“What *purpose?”—with a 
teeth like golden fangs. 
“That will be seen in good time. A 
formal interrogation—’ 
“Suppose you don’t get the 
tion you're after?” 


She 


doorstep 


show of 


informa 


“In that event it may prove regret- 
tably expedient to encourage frankness 
by—-ah—extraordinary methods.” 


“That’s what I meant. We've got a 
famous fire going in the kitchen 

“Belowstairs? But I seem to recall a 
drawing-room 

“A cellar has so many advantages, 
comradg, so many conveniences—” 

“True; but my heart’s set on_ the 
drawing-room.” 

Czerny politely conceded the point. 
“The kitchen is directly underneath,” he 
reminded himself by way of compensa 
tion. “The acoustics ought to be good 
enough.” He swung Denise, as he might 
have hustled a plaguy child, down the hall 
to doors of rosewood, opened these with 
a kick, and guided her through 

I'wo legionaries, who in leathern garb 
like their leader’s resembled me- 
chanics, were dicing at a table in the 
middle of the drawing-room. Bottles of 
Count Vay’s priceless 1804 brandy stood 
it their elbows, with used goblets; and 
spillings, the waxen tears of candles, and 
cigarettes left to burn themselves out, 
had been the ruin already of a price- 
less inlaid surface 

“Clear out, you,” Czerny boomed 

The President of the Tribunal of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction wants this room for 
the examination of the prisoners. Tell 
the Nagy boys to fetch them up. Which 
first, Comrade?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Szamuelly replied 
in a voice of ennui. He strolled to the 
table, stripping off his black gloves, and 
took one of the chairs. “The old man, 
say. Sit down, Denise.” 

Czerny interpreted this as instruction 
to give the girl her Iberty, but pointed 
its limitations by placing his pistol on 
the table, without once releasing the girl 
from the watch of hot and sullen eyes. 
\ scuffling of hobnailed boots punctured 
by light, decided footfalls made the girl’s 
heart leap. But Czerny, in a bound, put 
himself between her and the door. “Stop 
where you are,” Szamuelly languidly ad- 
vised. “Cut out the agonizing, my dear, 
if vou set any store by the old folk’s 
comfort.” 

Flanked by 


more 


another brace of terror- 


RIDE HARD 
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ists in full lethal regalia, Count Julius 
Vay was brought in, wearing only the 
dressing-gown, trousers and slippers in 


which he had been taken; his fragile 
body was straight as it had not been 
these many years. The head with its 


snow white hair and moustache was high, 
the patrician features were tranquil, the 
eyes beneath their heavy lids hard and 
bright. That flashing spirit which had 
made him the beau sabreur of his gen- 
eration this outrage had _ reanimated. 
Even the discovery that Denise had 
fallen into the power of the enemy 
failed to disturb his outward serenity 
Perceiving how she was prevented from 
going to him, he gave her an affection- 
ate salute of his head with a humorous 
glance down at his hobbled wrists, and 
forthwith turned to study the new fac- 
tor in this affair 

Szamuelly sat hunched over folded 
arms. “You are Julius Vay, self-styled 
‘Count’ ?” 

“IT am Count Julius Vay.” The dispas 
sionate gaze was steadfast to the ter- 
rorist’s. “And you—” 

“Tibor Szamuelly, People’s Commis 
sary of War and President of the Tri- 
bunal of Summary Jurisdiction for the 
Hungarian Soviet State.” 

“That sounds formidable. You are in- 
forming me, I understand, there is such 
a thing in Hungary as a ‘Soviet™State.’ I 
am surprised. Since when?” 

“The Provisional Republic resigned its 
power to the Soviets this evening. The 
organization of the Soviet State, already 
complete, has taken in hand the duty 
of preserving order, and—” 

“If that is true, you can have no busi 
ness here other than to order my re 
lease and this canaille off my property. 
Be good enough to do both at once.’ 

“On the contrary, I am here to de 
mand of you the yeturn of Soviet prop- 
erty stolen from t Palace tonight by 
your daughter and secretly conveyed into 
your hands by the pretended American, 
Andrew Brull.” 

“Evidently,” Count Vay without a 
tremor observed, “you have been strange- 
ly misinformed.” 

“You deny possessing property _ pil- 
fered from the Soviet State?” 

“Categorically.” 

Szamuelly with a brief laugh flung 
back in his chair. “Then your daughter lies.” 

What little color was in the count’s 
face feded. “It is your privilege,” he said, 
“to make that statement with impunity 
to a man with bound hands and in the 
power of armed guards.” 

“Heroics?” Szamuelly sneered. “Fiddle 
sticks You'll learn under Soviet rule 
to curb your taste for play-acting, my 
high-falutin’ friend. I have the facts as 
stated from your daughter’s lips—com 
municated in the nature of a_ bargain 
to save your useless aristocratic life.” 

“My daughter bargained, with—you? 
Pardon,” the count decided: “that is not 
possible ” 

Szamuelly negligently signed to the 
girl. “Tell him yourself, Denise.” 

Count Julius Vay turned, unperturbed, 
to his daughter. She moved to go to 
him, but Czerny’s arm fell between them. 
“It is true, father,” she declared, offer- 
ing him pitiful hands from behind that 
barrier. “What could I do, when I found 
you and mother had been made pris 
oners? What are St. Stephen’s emeralds 
to us when mother’s life and happiness 
are ai stake? Give them up to these 
men, I beg you, and spare her—surely 
the King will understand—” 

“What's that?” Szamuelly greedily put 
in. “ ‘St. Stephen’s emeralds !’—was that 
what you stole?” 

“They are the King’s own 
part of the Habsburg treasure 

“Treasure amassed by grinding down 
the faces of the people !” 

“I promised to secure them for the 
King, if my brother could not. When you 
murdered him, I had to act alone—my 
father and mother knew nothing of the 
affair until tonight.” 

“St. Stephen’s emeralds!” Czerny rum- 
bled, and loudly licked his chops. “This 
gets better and better!” 

“You hear?” Szamuelly cried to 
Count Vay. “Your daughter confesses 
We know she gave [Turn to page 1o1] 
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The Director of the New York Post 
Graduate Hospital Baby Clinic says in 
his authoritative book:— 

“After the bath, the baby is quickly 
dried with a clean soft towel, but with 
very little rubbing, and the folds of the 
skin powdered . . . Powder is used to 
complete the drying of the skin but the 
excess should be gently rubbed off with 
a fresh piece of absorbent cotton.” 


OW 
to powder 


the baby 


HE baby’s bath is the most 

important event of his day. It 
does more than make him clean and 
sweet. It plays a large part in his 
health and comfort. The finishing 
touch is a sprinkle of powder in all 
his little creases. That powder serves 


the double purpose of drying every 
last bit of moisture and of protect- 
ing the skin from chafing. 





bathtime ‘Johnson's Baby Powder 
and Cream complete 








aby's well-being 


Howeverit is not enough to powder 
baby only after his bath. Doctors 
agree that every time the diaper is 
changed the parts should be pow- 
dered again. The powder which 
means so much to a baby’s com- 
fort must be absolutely pure and 
safe, exquisitely fine. 

Because they realize these things, more 
mothers choose Johnson’s Baby Powder 
than any other. For Johnson’s powder 
was first made at the request of doctors 
and by their prescription. 

In the 
hundreds of articles, antiseptically pure, 
surgically safe, are made for the medical 
profession, Johnson’s Baby Powder is 


famous laboratories where 


made with exquisite care under condi- 
tions of scientific cleanliness. 
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NOTE: To those mothers who do not already 
know this beneficent powder, Johnson & 
Johnson are offering free a sample of it and 
their helpful little book,“ The Faithofa Baby.” 
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Dept. C-13, New Brunswick, N. J. 





a Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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McCALL’S HOMEMAKING 
BOOKLETS 





BOOK OF MANNERS. By Mar- 
Az Emerson Bailey. Etiquette 


A. for present-day social life. Intro- 
ductions, calls invitations, correspon- 
dence. How to be a welcome guest, a 
gracious hostess. The problem of the de 
butante, the chaperon, the woman who 
travels alone. A special section for the 
bride-to-be. 


Tue New Hospitatity. By: Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Rules for simple, hos- 
pitable entertaining in the maidless 
home. The booklet offers numerous 
helpful suggestions regarding correct 
table-setting and service for informal, 
impromptu luncheons, dinners and teas 
and for more elaborate occasions 


Tue Famity Bunpcet. By Isabel Ely Lord. 
How you and your family may spend 
—and save—your income to the best 
advantage by budgeting your expenses, 
allowing for necessary items like food, 
rent and transportation and yet having 
a surplus for the gifts and gaieties of 
happy living. 


EXxerCISES For One Anpd Att (a leaflet 
two cents only). Exercises for reduc- 
ing and for developing the figure. 

INTERNAL BatuiInG (a leaflet, two cents 
only). By E V. McCollum, M.D. A 


treatment for intestinal troubles 


Some Reasons Wuy In COooKERY By 
May. B Van Arsdale, Day Monroe and 
Mary I. Barber. How to make cookery 


an art and avoid culinary failures 

Master-Recires. Prépared in McCall's 
Laboratory-Kitchen. Short cuts to the 
necessary “three-meals-a-day.” 

Time-Savinc Cookery. Recipes prepared 
in McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen. Foun 
dation recipes which will save you 
time and worry in your meal-planning 

Wuat to Serve At Parties. Recipes pre 
pared in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen 
Party refreshments for every festive 
occasion 


Parties Att tHE YEAR. By Claudia M. 
Fitzgerald. Unique entertainments for 
holidays, and other days and evenings. 

Tue Frienpty Bary. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D Expert medical advice 
on the subject of child-care. Dr. Ker- 
ley’s feeding schedules; how to know 
whether the baby’s food is adequate 
or not; weaning and other problems. 

fue Frienpty Morner. By Helen John 
son Keyes; approved by Franklin A 
Dorman, M.D., Head of the Maternity 
Division of The Woman's Hospital, 
New York City. Complete information 
for the guidance of the expectant 
mother. “‘Understandable’’ explanations 
of all the mental and physical condi 
tions incident to the nine months be 
fore the baby arrives complete 
layette is also pictured. 

Menus ror Two Weeks (a leaflet, two 
cents only). By E. V. McCollum, M.D. 
Appetizing menus which include milk 
and other “protective foods.” 

fue SMALL House. Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall's Consulting Architect 
Designs by famous architects of at- 
tractive small houses, moderately 
priced. Complete building plans of each 
house for only $15—an unusually low 
cost 

Down tHe GaArRvEN Patu. By Dorothy 
Giles. Practical directions for flower 
and vegetable gardening. 

Tue House or Goop Taste. By Ruby 
Ross Wood. Pictures of lovely in- 
teriors, showing simple and _ practical 
ways of solving the problem of home 
furnishing. 

DecoratTInNG Your Homi By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh. The principles of in- 
terior decoration, in concrete form, for 
the woman who wishes to have her 
home express her pers: ynality. 

Tue Mopern Hom: sy Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough, Handy devices to lighten 
your housework. 


Each booklet costs ten cents; or. any 
twelve for a dollar. Each leaflet is two 
cents. Enclose money (or stamps) and 
address The Service Editor, McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. 


AS or Beauty ror Every Woman. The methods of the most famous beauty 
salons of Paris and New York, combined with the principles of good health 
which lie at the roots of good looks. You can follow this guide, page by page, 
in the attainment of personal loveliness. The problems of skin, hair, hands and figure 
are considered and the latest scientific methods for cbrrecting defects are described. 
There is also expert advice on how to dress your type, and how to make the most 


of your good points. (New Booklet). 


DAMAGED LIVES 


| Continued 


by the same kind of food containing nu- 
tritional elements of fat, protein, Carbo- 
hydrate and mineral salts. 

The vehicle supplying the different de. 
ments vary, depending upon the plant and 
animal life of the land of their birth. If 
the attempt were made at teaching, one 
method would apply to all. And what de- 
termines the normal two-year-old child 
without regard to race, creed or color? 
He is about 32 inches in height and 27 
pounds in weight. He requires three meals 
a day and about 14 hours out of 24 are 
spent in sleep. He is pleased by attention, 
expects tenderness from his attendants 
and seeks their pity when he injures his 
fingers. He demands amusement and if 
this is not supplied or the means thereto 
furnished, he will invent methods of his 
own for its accomplishment. He does not 
hesitate to take by force a toy from an- 
other child if he wants it, and when in a 
generous, good-natured mood he will 
share his pleasures with his fellows. He 
has instinctive recognition of the child- 
lovers among the adults with whom he 
comes in contact, and indifference or evi- 
dent dislike for those who simply pretend. 

To go back a step further, all normal 
young humans learn to walk unassisted at 
about the same age—the twelfth to the 
fifteenth month, some a little earlier, 
others later. But there is no distinguishing 
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feature in this regard between the babies 
from Liberia or British Columbia or else- 
where. When they acquire the art of 
walking they are all proud of it in the 
same way and insist on using their wob- 
bling legs until exhausted—and all, Eng- 
lish, American, Hindu or Chinese wobble 
exactly alike. When they begin feeding 
themselves all, regardless of social stand- 
ing, do it in the same way—they dip in 
and take a handful. Not one of the school 
of deep thinkers who worship at the shrine 
of heredity will claim that the use of 
knife, fork or spoon by ancestors reaching 
back to the tap-root of the family tree, 
have in the slightest degree influenced the 
table manners of their two-year-old off- 
spring. And unless taught by association 
and otherwise, the child will continue to 
eat with his fingers and take his food in 
handfuls for the remainder of his life. 

Again a step backward, regardless of na- 
tivity, the infant first smiles in response to 
attention at about the sixth week. He 
finds his fingers and apparently admires 
them a few weeks later. Regardless of 
parentage or country, he acquires the 
ability to sit erect unsupported at about 
the sixth month, and when he begins to 
acquire the capacity for speech, he and all 
other infants emits the same sounds. He 
learns the language that he hears spoken, 
and if he cannot hear he remains a mute. 
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Now ready for you 


Surely you will want this interesting, money- 
se, as your guide to the Season’s 
Newest Fashions ... . Our wonderful 316-Page 
Fall and Winter Style Guide and Family Out- 
fitter No. 88 displays beautiful, fascinating, and 
authentic styles, including exclusive nal 
coats, dresses, millinery and shoes. Shopping 
from this catalog is just like “Shopping in Paris.” 
Send coupon for your copy Now—it is FREE! 


Exclusive Imported 
Paris Fashions 


Yeu will see not only the original creations of the 
famous dress-making house of Paul Carét, Paris, France, 
but the very pick of America’s Smartest Designs. Here, at 
low prices, and in almost endless array, are the styles 
to be worn for Fall and Winter in the best dressed 
circles of society. This book also offers unequalled 
money-savingson everythingto wear formen,womenand 
children. Our qualitiesare guaranteed— our valuesalways 
best, and ourservice unexcelled. Coupon or postal a 
this 316-page Style Book. Send for it—it is FREE 


Price Range 


saving cata 


Women’s Coats from 


Women’s Hats from 


Women’s Stylish Shoes from 1.98to 4.45 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits from 1.49to 25.00 
Men’s Overcoatsfrom . . 

and Countless Other Items at Very Low Prices! 


3,500,000 Homes Use This Book 


Not alone do we save you money on Stylish Wearing Apparel, but 
Yigh grade merchandise for Home and Shop. 

You will like the savings you can make on automobile tires, accessories, 

radios, toys, sporting goods, jewelry, gift items, and house furnishings, 

such as aluminumware, dishes,’ electrical appliances, lamps, and silver- 

ware. Whatever you select from this ae 

satisfy you. Try us—Send postal card or coupon for Free Catalog. 


we also offer you standard, 


Immediate Delivery 

Nearly all orders are shipped 
within 10 hours and the balance in 
less than 24 hours. We ship your 
order immediately or refund your 
money at once. NO ery ¥s— 
NO WAITING~SERVICE AND 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Children’s Coats from . 
Women’s Dresses from . 
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Send the Coupon 
or Postal for 
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. $4.98 to $39.95 
. 1.98to 12.95 
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1.98to 19.95 
100to 4.95 
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9.95to 25.00 


This and 
Many Other 
erful book will please and Stylish Coats 
Shown in 
Money-Back Guarantee Our Great 
If not satisfied for any reason what- 316-Page 


soever, you may return goods and we 
will return your money plus postage 
both ways. If you can purchase 
the same goods elsewhere for less 
money, we will refund oom — 
Send for Free Catalog toda 


FREE 
Style Book 


(5 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY, Dept. 260 c) 

O 26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago } 

Send at once, Absolutely FREE, your Style Catalog and Family Ourfitter, show- | 
ing the stunning new Paris and American fashions in everything to wear for 

| men, women, and children; also Dry Goods, House Furnishings, Jewelry, Gift 
Articles, Toys, Radios, Auto Tires and Supplies—all at real bargain prices! | 
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Chicago Mail Order Co. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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| he The boy in the picture was gilded to represent the Ageof | dicey 

~ | Gold for a 15th Century pageant. At the end of the pag- - 

"Ns | cant, the child died as a result of clogged pores J 











Out of a Gilded Boy’s Fate 
(ame a Lasting Beauty Truth 


Pores Must be Kept Clean —and a Clear Soap Does It Best 


When DeVinci gilded a boy from 
head to foot, he little knew that 
the boy would die—or that his 
death would reveal the real truth 
about skin care. 


But the boy did die—because his 
pores were clogged with paint. 


Even today some women do not 
realize how vital to beauty and 
health it is to keep pores thor- 
oughly clean, and how few soaps 
there are that can perform this 
delicate task 


: Of course, you 
j cannot expect 
ordinary toilet 
soaps to do this; 


they're too coarse 
> 





So well informed women choose 


Jap Rose, so pure you can see 


through it. 


Because of this extreme purity the 
fragrant ingredients blend _per- 
fectly with water. Hence they can 
enter, stimulate, cleanse and pass 
out of tiny pores that coarser 
soaps clog. The result is a clear 
skin, healthy and vigorous. 


The temporary tingle that fol- 
lows its first use tells you that it 
is bringing your 
skin new health 
and freshness; 
that the two 
tonics it contains 
atemaking itsoft 
and lovely, 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


The clear soap for a clear complexion 
the cake|Q cents 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT 


[Continued from page 7] 


“But—but I should very soon want to 
kick him. He isn’t in the least my ideal 
of what a husband should be.” 

“No?” said Peggy. “The Lancelot man 
is more the Black Knight type, isn’t he?” 

“No, he isn’t,” said Ermine. “If you 
mean the Devereux Black Knight that we 
used to make stories about, he isn’t in 
the least bit like that.” 

Peggy accepted the rebuff unruffled. She 
never argued with Ermine. “What is your 
Black Knight like then?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Ermine, and lay 
silent. Then abruptly, at the end of a 
pause: “Well, I do know, Peggy. I’ve 
come across him at least. But I haven't 
an idea what his face is like. He may 
be as ugly as sin or as beautiful as a 
seraph for all I know. But—” 

“Well!” said Peggy, after a pause 

“Well, dear, listen!” Rather breathlessly 
her friend’s voice came to her. “I once 
saw a man do a thing so frightfully brave 
that—that I don’t know in the least what 
he is like—don’t know and don’t care— 
but there has never been another man 
in the world to compare with him since. 
He—he had no fear at all, and it must 
have been so horrible—so horrible!” She 
shuddered and clutched her companion. 
“Ves, I will tell you, Peggy. Then—per- 
haps—you’ll understand why all the others 
are so drab and insignificant. k was when 
I was abroad—you know—with the Sil- 
vers. I was alone, waiting for a train, 
and a child fell on to the line—only a 
poor child that really didn’t matter much 
—just as an express train was dashing 
through. Peggy—he leapt—he leapt 
straight in front of it. It was stark 
madness—or heroism—whichever you 
like to call it, for there was no time to 
do anything. But he held the child down 
and it passed right over the two of them 
—such a long train with awful, thunder- 
ing wheels—woteg than any fairy-tale 
monster—and when it was gone, they 
were still alive. Can you believe it? I— 
like a fool—fainted, and so I never saw 
his face. But can’t you understand— 
how a thing like that takes the shine off 
every other man one meets?” 

“Yes,” said Peggy, “I think I can. But 

I don’t think it is quite fair, all the 
same. Because—you see—any one of the 
men here to-night might be capable of 
such a deed if the opportunity came.” 

“Don’t be silly!” said Ermine. “You 
know quite well not one man in a thou- 
sand would do it. Fancy Hildebrand!” 

“Well, perhaps not Hildebrand,” ad- 
mitted Peggy. “But that nice sailor friend 
of Sam Gregory’s—he might.” 

“Not he!” said Ermine. “He might 
be willing to risk his life, but he wouldn’t 
just offer it up like that on such an in- 
finitesimal chance of doing any good!” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Peggy. “I'd 
like him better than the Lancelot man, 
though he is a V. C.” 

“Major Bullivant, V. C. has much too 
high an opinion of his own value,” re- 
marked Ermine, “to do a thing of that 
sort for any one who didn’t matter. And 
as for Sam—well, poor Sam—he just 
couldn’t, could he?” 

“He might,” said Peggy. 

“My dear child, you are no reader of 
character,” declared Ermine. “Sam is a 
person of sterling worth, but there are 
literally no fire-works in his composition. 
He bores me to tears, and yet—” 

“And yet,” said Peggy, “if it hadn't 
been for a total stranger giving a display 
of fire-works, you might be happily mar- 
ried to him by now.” 

“Why do you all want me to marry 
Sam?” cried Ermine impatiently. 

“Because he’s so safe,” said Peggy. 

“T refused him again to-day,” said Er- 
mine abruptly. “He thinks if he goes on 
long enough I shall give in. Perhaps I 
shall. I don’t know. But wouldn't it be 
awful—wouldn’t it be awful if—if I got 
married to him, and then—the other man 

I always call him the Black Knight 
to myself because I never saw his face— 
were to come into my life? I have a 
feeling that some day he may.” 

“I don’t think those things happen,” 
said the wise counsellor by her side. “At 
least only in books, Ermine—the silly 
books with strong, silent heroes. Besides 
—hbesides, dear—he may be such a 
very ordinary man if you only knew 








it. If you were to see him, you would 
probably be bitterly disappointed. Was 
he English ?” 

“Of course he was!” said Ermine. 

“TI wonder how you know,” said Peggy 
softly. 

Ermine suddenly began to laugh. “It’s 
a funny world, isn’t it? So full of misfits. 
Why doesn’t Sam fall in love with you?” 

“Oh, please!” Peggy got off the bed as 
if shocked at the idea. 

“Why not?” teased Ermine. 

Peggy found her way to the door. “Be- 
cause, somehow, I feel—I feel—he be- 
longs to you, Ermine.” 

She opened the door just wide enough 
to squeeze through and was gone. 


Y dear, I think Hildebrand has some- 

thing to say to you,” was Joyce’s 
nervous greeting of her sister on the fol- 
lowing morning when Ermine sauntered in 
in riding-dress to a late breakfast. 

“Tut, tut!” said Ermine, opening a let- 
ter. “Coffee, please, darling! And only a 
dash of milk! Really serious? That 
sounds as if he has had a bad night 
Well, he’s your funeral, not mine! If 
he doesn’t like me, he can do the other 
thing. I’m going to Rossingdon, and start 
an establishment of my own.” 

“My dear, you couldn’t live by your- 
self!” wailed Joyce. 

“Couldn’t 1?” Ermine’s voice rang with 
decision. “You wait and see, my dear! 

“If you would only be serious!” 

“IT am serious!” Ermine’s green 
sent a gleaming challenge across the table. 
“Never more so! But there is no need to 
be tragic on that account. I’m beaten of 
course—reduced to powder. I withdraw 
completely and unconditionally. Do go 
and tell Hildebrand how magnificently 
you have converted me.” 

“My dear.” With a touch of irritation 
her sister interrupted her. “We had a com- 
plete stranger at qur board to witness 


eyes 


your extraordinary lack of good man- 
ners. Lady Tristram’s own son—to 
whom I saw you direct a_ peculiarly 


rude gesture.” 

“Oh!” Ermine’s voice expressed amused 
enlightenment. “You mean the strong 
silent hero? No, I don't like ’em, dear. 
Never did. I couldn’t stand him at any 
price, could you?” 

“He spoke most generously in your de- 
fence when you were gone,” said Joyce. 

“Did he though? How plucky of him! 
I suppose he had to vindicate his title 
somehow. Wonder what he found to say! 
If he supplied any reasonable grounds for 
my appalling bad taste, it was dashed 
ingenious of him, that’s all I’ve got to 
say. Modest too—As for Sam—” 

At this point Joyce rose in righteous 
indignation. “I feel bound to say, Er- 
mine,” she said, “that I consider you 
utterly heartless and callous, and I 
am convinced that any girl on this 
earth would make him happier than 
you would.” 

“I wish you'd convince him of the same, 
darling,” said Ermine. “Nothing I can 
do thas the desired effect. After all, I 
was ruder to him than to any one last 
night as he was my dinner partner.” 

“But you didn’t make a face at him!” 
almost sobbed Joyce, as she left the room. 

“What must my face have been like?” 
murmured Ermine, as the door closed. 
“It must have been a sort of Medusa. 
But anyhow it was better than fainting. 
Thank heaven, none of them realized how 
near I was to that!” 

Then impatiently she shook herself, 
donning anew her mask of high defiance. 
“And now for the orderly-room!” 
The door of her brother-in-law’s study 
opened as she crossed the hall, and he 
stood on the threshold with a lowering 
countenance, evidently determined that 
she should not escape him. She greeted 
him first with the utmost insouciance. 
“Hullo, Hildebrand! Top of the morn- 
ing to you! Looking for me, I take it!” 
“I want,” said Hildebrand, “—and I 
mean to have—a reckoning with you.” 
He indicated the writing-table with the 
words. “You will sit down at once and 


pen an apology to Lady Tristram—and 

her family—which I shall dictate.” 
She shrugged her shoulders at the rising 

fury of his tone. “Don’t be silly!” 
“Silly!” His voice [Turn to page 77] 
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Banana Pir—or shortcake 





one of the most popular banana desserts that a kind wife 





ver served to a hungry family 


Ripeness brings flavor to every kind of fruit 


. . . when all green is gone from 
the tip of the banana, and the frst 
flecks of brown appear in the side 


IPENESS brings out a better flavor in bananas, 
R a flavor, that, though delicate, is pronounced 
and unmistakable. 

And when are bananas truly ripe and easiest 
to digest? 

When all green is gone, even from the banana 
tip, and the golden skin is freckled with brown, 
then this all-food fruit is fully ripe, at its best for 
flavor, and truly easy to digest. 

Carbohydrates, as you know, are the starchy 
food elements that supply energy. In most 
starchy foods, the process of digestion first breaks 
up the starch into sugars, and then absorbs the 
sugars into the system. 


A ripening banana, as it ripens, turns its own 
starch into fruit sugar. When a banana is fully 
ripe, the starch is almost wholly changed into 
fruit sugars, ready to be absorbed into the system. 

Make sure of ripeness in bananas. Buy them 
by the “hand” or dozen, 


and let them ripen at 
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BANANA ICE CREAM 
t Banana Ice Cream is full-flavored 
— =n and ‘wholesome. Ripe bananas 
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home. Do not put them in the ice chest, for 
cold interferes with the ripening process. Keep 
them in a bowl or dish, and let them ripen at 
room temperature. 

There are many appetizing ways to serve 
bananas all year round. Write for the free cook 
book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” It 
contains eighty-three banana recipes and several 
pages of balanced menus. It is free. 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 
UNIFRUITCO BANANAS 


ef , ' . 
Packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof pac kage. 


and distributed by 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New 


Imported 


York City 


Please send me recipe book, “‘From the Tro ics to Your Tabl 
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7 Principal Uses 
of BonAmi 


for cleaning and polishing 


Bathtubs, Tiling 

White Woodwork 

; Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows, Mirrors 

Refrigerators, The Hands 

White Shoes, Congoleum 

Fine Kitchen Utensils 
Aluminum Ware 

Brass, Copper, Tin 


| and Nickel Ware 
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You’ll want them both on your pantry shelf! Bon 
Ami Powder as well as your time-tested friend, Bon 
Ami Cake. Both are the same soft, scratchless cleanser. 
Different in form, yes! To make them handier to use. 

Bon. Ami Powder flows freely from the easy-to- 
sprinkle can. It’s especially popular for many clean- 
ing tasks, such as the bathtub, tiling, refrigerator, 
pots and pans of aluminum, copper, agate and tin, etc. 

Of course, for windows and mirrors there’s nothing 
so convenient and economical as Bon Ami Cake. 

Both forms of Bon Ami work in the same easy, 
thorough way. They blot up the grime without hard 
rubbing or scouring. And they never scratch—never 
redden or roughen the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


For all the Nea 
er Kinds art Sin. fy, 
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Partners in Cleanliness 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 
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[Continued 


rose to a roar. He suddenly grasped her 
wrist. “Ermine! Do you hear me? 
Sit down!” 

“Let go of me!” said Ermine. 

His hold was like a vice. His face, 
suffused and terrible, was close to hers. 
He was on the edge of violence—primi- 
tive, untempered violence—when abruptly, 
almost contemptuously, she flashed her 
eyes straight up to his. They were like 
a yellow, darting flame. They might have 
been the eyes of a leaping animal. And 
involuntarily he drew back. 

Somehow his hold slackened, and she 
shook it off. Her gesture was as free from 
fear as if it had been a game. She sat 
down on the edge of the writing-table 
while he flung away from her rage. 

When he reached the other end of the 
room, she spoke: “Many thanks for your 
kind forbearance! With your permission 
I will now go and pack. You will no 
doubt be pleased to know that I have 
eaten my last meal in this house.” 

He came to a stand with his back to 
her. “You infernal jade!” he said. 

She laughed. “You may make any 
apology you think fitting on my behalf 
to Lady Tristram—and her family; but I 
am afraid they will not get it in writing 
from me. Doubtlessly you have acted 
accordingly to your lights, such as they 
are. And now I claim the privilege of 
acting according to mine. I will borrow 
your car, if 1 may, to take my goods and 
chattels to the station, but I will not 
trespass further than that upon your 
generosity.” 

She walked across the room, passing him 
with a firmness of bearing such as a 
tamer might employ in the presence of a 
wild beast. She reached the door and 
turned. “The key, please.” 

He pulled it from his pocket with a 
violent gesture and tossed it at her feet. 

She stooped and picked it up. “Thank 
you,” she said shortly, and opening the 
door with unfaltering hand she passed 
out as she had entered, slightly swagger- 
ing, wholly self-assured. 

Straight.up to her roor: she went with 
the same free gait, entered it and bolted 
the door. Then and not till then did a 
great tremor pass through her. She sat 
down on the end of the bed and shivered 
from head to foot. 

“How I hate men!” she said, in a whis- 
per of concentrated passion. “Oh, how I 
hate men!” And then with an odd little 
sob she laid her head down upon her 
arms upon the bed-rail. “All but you, 
my Black Knight!” she said. “All but 
you—whom I shall never see again!” 


” 





RMINE dear, you must let me in! 
You must!” 

So with breathless insistence did Joyce 
make application at her sister’s door. 
Ermine, still in riding-dress, threw it 
open and confronted her with a smile 
half-humorous and _ half-pitying. 

“You've heard I’m going of course,’ 
she said. “Please don’t make a fuss about 
it because I’m simply delighted to be 
off at last.” 

“Darling, you’re not going!” broke in 
Joyce. “That’s just what I’ve come to 
tell you, Hildebrand is quite willing that 
you should stay on the sole condition that 
you don’t do it again.” She put her arms 
round Ermine with the words. “And you 
will stay, darling, because I want it so 
much. And—and—do you know, Ermine, 
some one else wants it too! It’s a secret 
of course, but oh, my dear, it’s true!” 

“What do you mean?” said: Ermine. 

She looked at Joyce with hard, bright 
eyes. “But who else is concerned? Sam?” 

“No, dear, no! Not Sam! Somebody 
much more interesting than Sam.” Joyce 
still held the unyielding figure to her. “No, 
it was Major Bullivant. He has just 
come to see the Kennels. When he heard 
that there was talk of your going—we 
were in the middle of discussing it—he 
made it so evident that he wanted you 
to stay that—well, really, Ermine dear, I 
saw at a glance that he was very anxious 
to see more of you, and I aSked him to 
lunch. Just think, darling! Major Bulli- 
vant! The V. C.! If I were in your place, I 
should be stirred to the depths at the 
thought of attracting a man like that.” 

“Poor Judy!” said Ermine, and ab- 
ruptly kissed her. “I believe you would.” 
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“Then you'll stay and be good?” urged 
Joyce. 

“You're jolly decent to me,” Ermine 
said. She put her arm round Joyce with 
an oddly protective gesture. “It’s silly 
of you to get upset,” she said. “I’m not 
worth it. I’m always telling you so. And 
I’m sure Hildebrand does too. I can’t 
live peaceably with him, Judy, so it’s 
no use trying. You'll have to make up 
your mind to the inevitable. There’s dear 
old Rossingdon Manor waiting for me 
and I’m longing to get there.” 

“But not alone, dear—not  unpro- 
tected!” Joyce spoke with firmness, “You 
are not the sort of girl who could possibly 
live alone. You are far too attractive.” 

Ermine made a sharp gesture. “I'll 
soon remedy that!” 

“You can’t, dear. It isn’t looks with 
you—though I have seen you look quite 
pretty sometimes. It’s something more— 
something you can’t help. You are— 
you always will be—the sort of woman 
that men instinctively want.” 

“Heaven help them!” said Ermine. 

“T think it is more dangerous for you 
than for them,” said Joyce with sim- 
plicity. “But never mind that now! Stay 
with us a while longer and see if hap 
ness doesn’t come to you!” 

Half-an-hour later Ermine was canter- 
ing on her favorite San Toy over the 
grassy stretches of tie park, quite un- 
conscious of the fact that her brother-in- 
law and his guest were watching her from 
a ridge of high ground. 

Bullivant marked the rider’s progress 
till a curve in the land hid her from 
sight. His face was quite inscrutable when 
at length he turned. “I like to see a wo- 
man ride like that,” he said. “She’d take 
a toss without crying out.” 

“I’ve never heard her cry out in my 
life,’ said Hildebrand. “She’s as hard as 
nails.” 

“Or is it pluck?” said Bullivant. 

AM GREGORY was cleaning his gun 

with a contemplative air. Two days had 
passed since he and his friend Jack Crofton 
had dined at Courtenaye. The latter 
sprawled in an ancient chair watching him. 

There was nothing in the least im- 
posing about Sam’s dwelling. It was a 
small farm-house which he had hought 
with some adjacent shooting about 
eighteen months before and in which he 
had dwelt ever since. He dabbled in 
hens, as he expressed it, and he also kept 
two horses. Sam spent most of his time 
pottering! about—again his own expression 
—and he usually waited upon himself. 
Originally he had been intended for the 
Army, but a severe accident in his boy- 
hood had frustrated this, and for years 
he had been compelled to Jead the life 
of a semi-invalid. That he had finally 
succeeded in putting his infirmity com- 
pletely behind him was considerably to 
his credit, but by that time it had been 
too late to take up a profession. Also, 
he was, perhaps, scarcely fitted for it in a 
physical sense, but he led a normal out- 
door life in which ill-health no longer had 
any share. He had been an only son, and, 
both his parents being dead, he was to a 
large extent thrown upon his own re- 
sources. But, being a cheery soul, he 
made no trouble of this. 

There was real affection in the eyes of 
Jack Crofton as he watched Sam at his 
task. “You’re such a funny old ass,” he 
said now, as he took a long pull at his 
pipe. “Every one despises you, and you 
let ’em. Why? No girl is going to 
marry a dummy.” 

“No?” said Sam. 

“No. Specially a girl of that kind. 
Pick ’em up, man, and play something 
unexpected! Give her a shock or two! 
It’s the only way of winning a woman.” 

“It isn’t my way,” said Sam. 

Jack took another pull at his pipe. 
“Tt seems to me you're not an inch nearer 
than you were a year ago,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t claim that she’s in love 
with me,” said Sam. “She'll never be 
that, I know. But I don’t want her to be. 
I think that ‘in love’ business is a danger- 
ous amusement. It’s all very well for fel- 
lows like you. You’re never in earnest, 
don’t want it to last. I’m different. I do.” 

“Quite sure you know what you do 
want ?” asked Jack with [Turn to page 78] 
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Gesso Jewel Case 
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Fascinating Book 


will show. you how to be 
amore skillful craftsman 
than you ever dreamed-- 


N YOUR fingers lies an unsuspected gift of skillfulness—more 
than you ever dreamed, It is waiting only for this fascinat 
ing NEW, charmin vesso-Craft Book to bring it to life and 
create a new and dulightfal gift-making accomplishment for you. 


You have no idea how many lovely gifts you can make with 
the help of this NEW LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book, with its care 
fully prepared easy-to-follow directions and its many _illustra- 
tions in color and in black and white. It is a new book, just 
published, never offered before. 


How to make fascinating gifts 


Now with the coming of fall and the approach of the holiday 
season, comes this remarkable new Gesso-Craft, Gift-Making 
took, to show you new, easy, fascinating ways to make gifts 
at home, to make attractive articles for hoine decoration, for 
birthday and Christmas gifts, to sell at church fairs, to make 
money at home, for party favors and bridge prizes, Truly won- 
derful things ; useful, attractive, practical and easy to make— 
a surprise and delight to everyone who tries it. 


Gesso an old art now revived 


Gesso is an old art. Decorations on the mummy cases of the 
Egyptian kings are said to have been made of it. Gesso takes 
colors of any kind beautifully, and preserves them forever, it 
seems, as the origina] colors still remain on those old mummy 
cases, Italian masters long ago worked in Gesso. 


Now Gesso has been revjved with the amazing result that it 
has shortly become the most fascinating, the most popular, and 
without doubt the most practical home craft ever_ developed. 
Department stores are giving demonstrations in Gesso-Craft. 
Home Demonstration Workers, employed by the Government, 
are teaching Gesso-Craft to their classes. 


No expensive set to buy 


One of the great advantages of using LePage’s Gesso-Craft is 
that there is no expensive set to buy. Ali the ingredients are 
readily obtainable at the nearest hardware store, and it is a 
simple thing to mix your own Gesso. Below in a_ small panel 
we give you freely a simple recipe for making inexpensively 
your own Gesso, though Gesso recipes have long been kept 
practically a trade secret. And of course we tell you a lot more 
about it in our new Gesso-Craft Book. Prepared according to 
our recipe, LePage’s Gesso will not crack, and may be applied 
to practically any surface, including wood, cardboard, wallboard, 
tin and glass. 


Gift shop, and arts and crafts 


With LePage’s New Gesso-Craft Book before you, you can make 
the same type of expensive-looking gifts that you have seen 
in exclusive Gift Shops and Arts and Crafts Shops. You can 
make all the articles illustrated, and many more besides. You 
can give a “Fifth Avenue Look” to five and ten cent store 
articles. 

Having become the owner of a copy of LePage’s Gesso-Craft 
300k, ail these things that have been mentioned are open to you. 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book opens new fields, new opportunities 
for you. It not only tells you how to make Gesso, but also tells 
vou where “y Oy the ingredients, tells you what to make and 
how to make and tells you where to buy the unfinished forms, 
like boxes, BP  Eacoon candlesticks, etc, Once the skillful crafts- 
man, lying hidden in your fingers, is awake and conscious of lis 
powers, you will be a very much surprised and delighted person. 








Recipe for making 
LePage’s GESSO 


TO MAKE one cup of LePage’s 
Gesso, mix together 1 gill can oa 
Le Page’s glue, 1% cups of whit- 
ing, 3 teaspoons of linseet’ ol! 
and 3 teaspoons of varnish. Place 
whiting in mixing bowl, and 
then pour in slowly, in the fol- 
lowing order, the LePage’s Glue, 
the linseed oif and the varnish. 
Mix until smooth. All ingred- 
ients are obtainable at any 
hardware store 





Send 10c for New LePage’s 
GESSO-CRAFT BOOK 
Try this new way of making gifts yourself. Just write 
your name and address on the coupon below, tear the 
coupon out and mail it today with 10 cents in coin or 
stamps, and we will at once send you a copy, of this new 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book, postage paid. There is no 
further payment of any kin Address LePage’ 9 Craft 
League. Dept. G1, Gloucester, Mass. Tear. out the cou- 
pon now so you will not forget it. 





LE PAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 


pe Gt, Gloucester, Mass. 
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GLUE 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) in payment for LePage’s New 
Gesso-Craft Book. Please send one of these 
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4 P . 
You cant hide a 
poor complexion 


OSMETICS were never in- 

tended to conceal facial 

blemishes, and the woman 
who tries to cover up blotches, 
blackheads, redness, roughness, 
etc., with a coating of rouge and 
powder, will find the last state of 
her skin worse,than the first. 





A dull, splotched, or otherwise 
unattractive complexion is fre- 
quently due to the wrong method 
of cleansing. The pores have be- 
come clogged and they are unable 
to function properly. Such a skin 
needs to be stimulated by the 
pore-searching lather of a pure 
soap and warm water. 


You will like Resinol Soap for this 
purpose—because it is different. The 
first time you use it, the distinctive, 
refreshing Resinol fragrance it gives 
out will convince you that it contains 
unusual properties. Its soft lather 
almost caresses the skin as it sinks into 
the pores and gently rids them of their 
impurities. Then it rinses so easily, too 
leaving your skin soothed, refreshed 
and soft and pink as a baby’s. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid 
to Resinol Soap. In addition to 
being widely used for eczema, 
rashes, chafing, etc., thousands 
of women find it indispensable 
for clearing away blackheads, 
blotches and similar blemishes 
Ask your druggist about these 
products. 


FREE: Trial size package Resinol Soap 
and Resinol Ointment. Write Dept. F-2, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 





a suspicion of sarcasm. 

“Quite,” said Sam. “And 
I’m getting what I want— 
by degrees.” 

Jack guffawed rudely 
“Well, I hope you'll live long enough,” he 
said. “What about your promise to trot 
me round to the Gillespies? Have you 
thought out a decent excuse yet?” 

“Oh yes,” said Sam. “I promised Mrs. 
Gillespie some new-laid eggs for the Cot- 
tage Hospital. We'll take them along. 
Come, I'll get the car.” 

Chinnery’s was little more than a mile 
from Courtenaye Hollow, and Sam’s two- 
seater was accustomed to rapid travelling. 
They rattled and roared through the vil- 
lage-street to the doctor’s house. The 
door stood open and a contralto voice, 
marvellously sweet and full, was singing 
softly beyond a closed door to the light 
accompaniment of a guitar. Sam stood in 
the dim hall, listening as if spell-bound. 

Jack gave him a shrewd look. “And 
you say you don’t believe in the ‘in love’ 
business!” he whispered. 

“Shut up!” said Sam. 

But the voice had ceased. “I’m sure 
that was Sam’s car I heard at the door 
just now,” said Ermine’s sprightly tones. 
“Why doesn’t the silly come in?” 

“Perhaps he prefers being outside,” said 
Peggy, throwing open the door with the 
words. She stood with the lamplight be- 
hind her, a slim, delicate figure of girl- 
hood, and looked out upon the two visi- 
tors with her sweet, demure smile. 

She marshalled them in, to find Ermine 
standing on the hearth-rug awaiting them. 
“Hello!” said Sam. “I didn’t know you 
were here.” 

“Really!” she said. “Well, if you had 
waited long enough, I was coming round 
to see you. You’ve saved me the trouble. 
I don’t know whether Mrs. Jervis has 
done you the honor of trying to press you 
into the service of entertaining the vil- 
lage at the next concert. If not, I now 
propose to do so.” 

“What do you want me to do?” said 
Sam, coming boldly to the attack. 

Ermine laughed as she laid her guitar 
aside. “I was wondering. Do you think 
you could act a love-scene with me?” 

“I’m dead sure I could,” said Sam. 

She waved an airy hand. “Nothing 
silly, you know! Nothing at all extrav- 
agant! Peggy is going to help. It’s a 
one-act play. I got it out of an old book. 
It’s rather amusing. The heroine, just 
home from a convent, is promised in 
marriage by her parents to a man she has 
never seen, and on the day of his ar- 
rival, the parents having been called away 
unexpectedly to some royal function, she 
gets her maid to impersonate her while 
she plays the maid. The young man duly 
arrives and—like a donkey—falls in love 
with her as the maid.” 

“He has my sympathy,” said Sam. 

Ermine’s eyes gleamed mischief. “He 
has a very thin time of it because 
naturally—she thinks he is merely trifling.” 

“Lack of insight on her part.” 

“Or commonsense on his,” rejoined Er- 
mine. “Well, of course it comes right in 
the end because a young footman who 
is in love with the real maid gets so 
furious with the hero for failing to see 
her at‘ractions that he gives the show 
away, and everybody ends by marrying 
the right person.” 

“That's a relief anyway,” said Sam. 





to put in his resignation. He was half 
ready to, I think. If you succeed, I shall 
be grateful to you all my life.” 

Two weeks later she had an answer. 
Jimmy had gone to Boston, had made 
Bruce a good business proposition— and 
been refused. Bruce had seemed anything 
but discouraged about the flying game, 
had talked of various developments and 
expressed his eagerness to get back to 
McGraw Field and real flying. 

Martha was bitterly disappointed. She 
had failed so utterly in her conflict with 
Bruce. Yet if she did not care enough to 
oppose him for his own safety, her love 
was a spineless thing. And if he did not 
care enough to make her happiness a 
consideration, he did not love her at all. 

Just a week before the completion of 
the course, Martha wrote: 

“Dear Bruce, What I say may hurt you. 


[Continued from page 77 


“Who plays the footman?” asked Jack 
of Peggy, seated behind the tea-tray. 
But Ermine heard. “You do!” she said. 

And so it was arranged. 


HE Village Concert was to be held at 
the Village Hall. 

When the last rehearsal was over, they 
had made good progress and were fairly 
confident of the result. The dresses of 
the two girls had to be interchangeable, 
as after the opening of the play they 
were to retire and make a complete ex- 
change of raiment, while Jack, in the 
garb of a flunky, admitted Sam, whose 
lanky person was to be rendered as dis- 
tinguished as possible by a many-ceped 
riding-coat. A chintz gown and mob cap 
were provided for the maid, and a peach- 
colored damask satin gown for the mis- 
tress. Ermine looked enchanting in the 
latter. 

The drawback to performances in the 
Village Hall was that there was only one 
very small dressing-room. 

Ermine, hastily touching up her own 
face by the aid of one flickering candle, 
found it difficult to maintain her custom- 
ary attitude of half-mocking aloofness 
when the reflection of Sam’s visage sud- 
denly appeared over her shoulder with 
the ingratiating words spoken into her 
ear: “I say, you might do me, too!” 

“I don’t know what you have done.” 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, with charming 
simplicity. “I want you to make me look 
exactly the kind of fellow you would like 
your iover to be.” 

“T can’t do that, I’m afraid.” 

“Won't you try?” he coaxed. 

Something moved her. Perhaps it was 
his absolute gentleness. 

“Yes, I'll help you if you won't be 
silly,” she said, and looked at him closely. 
“You'd better have some rouge to give 
you a full-blooded appearance, and a lit- 
tle charcoal at the Sides for whiskers.” 

“Do you like full-blooded men?” 

She shuddered. “Not at all! But— 
thank goodness—we are not studying my 
tastes at the present moment. Now keep 
still. You'll have to have some grease- 
paint on your lips too. Why do you al- 
ways shut them so that they don’t show?” 

Sam had no explanation to offer, so she 
became intent upon her task and for a 
space the whispers and muffled laughter 
that came from the other side of the 
screen were the only sounds. 

“How are you getting on?” called Sam. 

“Top-hoie,” said Jack. 

“Good work!” said Sam, and sud- 
denly his eyes met those of Ermine. “Was 
that why?” he said under his breath. 

A shadowy smile crossed her face. 

He got to his feet. “I say, Ermine, 
how awfully decent of you! You ought 
to get a medal for that.” 

She drew back. “Don’t be silly! I 
haven’t done anything. But—TI like people 
to have their chance.” 

“Other people!” said Sam ruefully. 

She flashed him a strange look. “Other 
people, yes. It’s always the other people.” 

“Why?” he said. “Why?” 

She made a slight gesture which had in 
it a hint of tragedy. “Don’t ask me why! 
How should I know who have never had 
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In a week you will be coming home. 
It was a time to which I had looked for- 
ward. Now I can see no happiness ahead 
for us. I’m going to Jane’s for a bit. I 
want to think things out. The house will 
be in readiness for you. I suppose you will 
take your meals at the Officers’ Club. The 
Dodo-Bird will keeps things clean. Your 
new uniform has come from the tailor’s, 
and your tuxedo is hanging in the hall 
closet. I can’t understand you, Bruce. I 

nly know that I am wretched and you 
show no pity, that you are willing to make 
no smallest sacrifice to save me from in- 
tolerable distress. But since you can’t see 
any Sut your own point of view, there’s 
nothing more to be said. Martha.” 

Martha had been with Jane a month 
when Bruce appeared. She was rocking 
Petie-Girl to sleep when, looking up, she 
saw him leaning in the doorway, very 
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my chance yet?” 

“And I am not to have 
mine either?” 

She shook her head. “You 
don’t know what you are 
asking for.” 

“That’s my affair,” said Sam. 

A hint of sympathy came into Ermine’s 
eyes; it was one of her rare moments. 
“It’s a lucky thing for you that I have 
never taken you seriously,” she said. 

“You'll have to some day,” he said. 

She put out her hand to him with a 
movement that was almost involuntary. 
“Don’t you know that I’m only trifling 
with you?” she said, a faint quiver as of 
laughter in her voice. “I’m only leading 
you on. I shall turn round and jeer at 
you directly.” 

“You can jeer as much as vu like,” 
he said, “If you'll only marry ne” 

His hand held hers, but no more. There 
was no mastery in his grasp. 

She slipped her hand free as though 
repenting the impulse that had placed 
it there. “You make me tired, Sam,” 
she said. “You’re such a rabbit.” 

He smiled without discouragement. The 
moment was past, and he showed no 
sign of regretting it. 


HE one-act play was given the place of 

honor in the middle of the programme. 
All the village had apparently assembled 
for the show on this occasion, and the 
place was filled to capacity. In the front 
row sat the Manor party, consisting of 
Sir Burton and Lady Tristram with Celia 
Barnaby and Major Bullivant. 

When, with many jerks and hesitations 
the curtain was drawn aside the scene of 
the one-act play was disclosed. It was, 
of necessity, one of great simplicity. They 
had merely aimed at depicting a corner 
of an entrance hall, and a screen, a settee, 
a rug and an ensemble of armor were all 
the furniture it contained. Attention at 
once centered upon Ermine seated upon 
the settee. She was dressed in the damask 
satin gown, her white skin dazzlingly fair 
in the lamplight. 

They played their parts without a hitch, 
and the play drew to a close. 

Ermine bowed and Jack led on 
Peggy, shy and reluctant, to receive her 
share. She had never looked prettier than 
at that moment, dressed in the damask 
satin of a hundred years ago. She 
dropped a nervous curtsey and turned to 
make good her escape. But in doing so, 
she forgot the narrowness of the space 
between the curtain and the footlights, 
and the hem of her skirt hung for a 
moment above the glass chimney of one 
of the lamps. 

It happened in an instant while Jack 
was executing his own bow—the sudden 
upward shooting of a flame that enveloped 
her in a sheet of fire before she herself 
had time to realize what had happened. 
But her shriek of horror and Jack’s spring 
to the rescue were simultaneous. He had 
caught her and forced her backwards into 
the curtain behind them almost be- 
fore that cry had left her lips, drag- 
ging at the folds till he tore them 
from their fastenings and smothering her 
in them. 

“Keep still, darling! Keep still!” he 
urged her. “I’m here. Don’t be frightened !”’ 

And Peggy kept very still, for all power 
to move was gone from her. 

[Continued in Octosper McCatv’s] 


white, as if he were ill or under the stress 
of strong emotion. She knew he had come 
to take her home and, all at once, she was 
weary of the dissension between them. 
“What have you done to your hair?” 
he demanded petulantly. 
“Bobbed it,” she informed him grimly. 
“You knew !—I—” He could not go on. 
“Yes, I knew,” said Martha quietly, 
“but it reminded me of you.” 
“Martha—” Passionate, hurt pleading 
vibrated through his tones. He came into 
the room and stood looking down upon 
her in the lamplight. Suddenly he dropped 
to his knees, burying his face in her 
shoulder, and she knew he was coming to 
her for comfort as surely as did this other 
child in her arms. Perhaps all flyers were 
children, the dreams and daring of youth 
somehow unshattered by hard realities. 
Peace for six months. [Turn to page 79] 
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No accidents at the Field to set sensitive 
nerves quivering. Bruce singing in his 
bath, calling her name as his key came 
from the lock, wooing her by look and 
deed. A time of peace. 

One brilliant morning, Martha turned 
from the study of a shop window to lift 
her eyes to the blue, where the long whine 
of a motor told her a plane was being 
“stunted.” There, silvered in the sunshine, 
zooming, looping, diving—a singing eagle. 
Not many flyers had that sureness of 
technique and she remembered Bruce had 
remarked at breakfast he was going to 
flight-test a new type of aileron. A surge 
of pride thrilled her. 

“The eagle suffers little birds to sing,” 
quoted Martha, her spirit soaring to the 
plane, mote than a mile above. But this 
was a singing eagle, and she laughed in- 
wardly at the picture Bruce had given 
her of singing at the top of his voice, on 
cross-country flights and, against the 
noise of engine and propeller blast, never 
hearing a sound. He would not be singing 
up there now. Such tests took all a flyer’s 
powers of concentration. Pray God the 
new ailerons were all they had thought.” 

Suddenly, the blood chilled at her heart, 
for a dive was lasting too long and with 
a speed which had become terrifying; the 
plane was shooting, nose down, for the 
earth. For an agonized instant, she sensed 
the pilot’s—no Bruce’s—impotent struggle 
with the controls. For age-long seconds, 
the helplessness of it stabbed and tortured 
her. Then a small black thing, no bigger 
than an ink bottle, leaped away from the 
plane and spun downward, About to 
cover the sickening descent from her 
eyes, she saw flutter out a long white 
streamer, which in another instant had 
opened into a parachute that slowed the 
downward rush of the small object. The 
heavy plane had plunged on behind a 
curtain of trees and houses. 

Around her, people had stopped, cries 
witnessed calamity. Above, where the 
parachute was gliding earthward, the 
dangling ink bottle was assuming the out- 
lines of a man. Scarce conscious of action, 
Martha pushed her way to the curb and 
with shaking hands headed her car toward 
the edge of town to which the parachute 
was drifting. 

When after twelve minutes she had 
reached the suburban district, she needed 
no instructions. Doors stood open, houses 
deserted. On foot, by motor and bicycle, 
crowds hurried in one direction. “Para- 
chute landed in Brown’s grape arbor!” a 
boy shouted. Farther down the street she 
saw the Field ambulance. Held up by the 
number of cars, she abandoned hers and 
ran with the crowd. 

It had been Bruce! A stretcher stood 
in the middle of a lawn and upon it they 
had lifted him. Hands clasped under his 
head, eyes brilliant, he lay, while about 
him, half hysterical with joy, the memory 
of Tenny still upon them, hovered officers 
and men from the Field—familiar and 
unfamiliar faces, strangers, reporters, all 
laughing, talking. There across the lawn 
was the smashed grape arbor, the mam- 
moth folds of parachute silk caught upon 
it, lifting it in the breeze. 

Martha, at the edge of the crowd, was 
paralyzed in will and emotion. He was 
safe! She heard Major Harley’s command- 
ing tones ordering a way for the stretcher 
bearers. “Stand back there—stand back!” 
Then as the stretcher was lifted to the 
ambulance, a sharp “Be careful of that 
leg!” while officers sprang forward to 
make the lifting easier. Still she stood, 
weak and helpless, watching the ambu- 
lance swallow him up and hurry, clanging 
down the street. As she turned, she heard 
her name. Before her stood a young lieu- 
tenant whom Bruce had brought to din- 
ner one night, eyeing her with puzzled 
pity. He found her car, put her into it, 
and drove to the Post hospital. 

Major Harley was with Bruce, the at- 
tendant told them. It seemed a long time 
before he appeared from an inner room. 
“We've been trying to get you, Martha,” 
he said curtly. “Where have you been?” 

“Bruce—” gasped Martha. 

“Has been asking for you. But you 
can’t go in like .that. Pull ycurself to- 
gether,” impatiently. “This is no funeral, 
you know. Bruce saved himself. Came 
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down in a parachute. It was beautiful.” 

“Yes, I saw the whole thing,” said 
Martha. 

“Now, see here, Martha! Bruce is all 
right. But he’s got a badly twisted leg 
from that grape arbor, and his nerves 
may be somewhat shot when the reaction 
sets in. He hasn’t been up to par lately, 
and I won’t have an hysterical woman up- 
setting him.” 

“Women aren’t made of iron,” flamed 
Martha. 

“They’ve got to be,” snapped the Major, 
“if they’re going to mate with flyers—” 

An orderly opened the door. “The lieu- 
tenant is asking for Mrs. Fairing.” 

Within, through the half dark, Martha’s 
eyes flew to the cot in the corner. “Hello, 
there!” She heard her voice achieve light- 
ness. “How do you feel?” 

There was an outflung hand. “Drowsy,” 
came Bruce’s answer caimly and though 
she could not see his eyes she knew the 
unconquerable light of them. “Harley 
has doped me to make me sleep. But I 
wanted to see you first.” 

She kissed him gently, suppressing the 
desperate things thundering from her 
heart. “I’m here now, old dear. So you 
can drop right off.” 

“Martha,” his clasp hurt her hand, 
“Tenny saved me.” 

“You mean because you wore his puara- 
chute ?” 

“No—he was with me. He got me over 
the side. I almost heard him speak. 
Queer—and it’s so long between the time 
you know you can’t control the plane 
and—she crashes.” 

“But you didn’t crash, dear.” 

“No. I was thinking of old Ten—no 
parachute. It was pie for me.” 

Pie! At five thousand feet with but a 
piece of silk between him and extinction 
In a drakened room with a leg which would 
be torture when the narcotic wore off. 

“Were you bady frightened, Martha?” 

“IT thought you’d be killed—like 
Tenny!” she wanted to shriek. 

“Not frightened—no dear—”’ But no 
effort could keep her voice from choking 
off in a convulsive shudder. 

He jerked aside the drawn window 
shade beside the cot, setting her face in 
a glare of ‘light. “That sickness in your 
eyes—is that for me, Martha?” 

“You know how anxious I get, Bruce- 

“T didn’t know it was like this—that it 
broke you so—I never saw it before.” 

“It’s nothing—we’ll both forget it.” But 
ner hand im his clasp, her whole body was 
trembling violently. 

“Those other times—always like this?” 

“Please, Bruce, please—” pantingly. 

“Martha,” slowly, “I see now what you 
meant in your letters. I’m not worth so 
much caring. I give in. We'll write Jim 
—send my resignation to the Army.” 

“No, Bruce—no!” 

“Yes, Martha—vc3!” A heaviness in 
his voice, a laxity in his arms struck her. 
His eyes were strange and sleep-heavy. 
“It’s the dope,” he murmured. Almost 
immediately his breathing grew deeper. 
“You'll stay?” he asked; but before she 
could assure him, his eyes closed. 

Bruce had wakened from his narcotic- 
induced sleep, sick in body and mind. 
Even after the racking leg-pain was gone, 
the sick nerves refused to recover. Harley 
ordered an indefinite leave of absence, 
preferably to some mountain resort where 
airplanes would be non-existent and avi- 
ation an unused word. Jane, Martha’s 
sister-in-law, would take Petie-Girl. 

The morning of the hegira, Martha 
followed Major Harley to the door. Since 
the accident, a few days after which 
Bruce’s resignation had gone in, there had 
been a strained reticence between them. 

“Pretty cross, isn’t he?” he asked, as 
she held him in the doorway. “Broody ?” 

“For hours, sometimes. I’ve never 
known him like that—” 

“We men don’t bear confinement well,” 
he comforted her. 

“Tt isn’t just confinement. After his first 
accident there were smoke and poker and 
men in his room all day long.” 

“They still come, don’t they?” 

“But Bruce won’t play cards. They 
don’t talk flying. It’s different.” 

“Well, this injury on top of Tenny’s 
death, your leaving [Turn to page 80] 
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him, his worry over giving up flying— 
you'll have to give him time.” 

“You say kind things, but you think I 
have been wrong. I want you to know, 
though, Major Harley, that I didn’t take 
advantage of Bruce’s decision that day 
at the hospital. It was only after I 
learned from those frightful dreams what 
a horror flying had become to him that 
I sent his resignation.” 

“I suppose, Martha,” the doctor said, 
“you would be surprised were I to tell 
you that those visions of Bruce’s were 
the result of his decision to stop flying? 
Bruce has always faced dangers but the 
joy of flying has meant so much to him 
that he easily relegated them to his sub- 
conscious. In his illness, forcing ail thoughts 
of flying from his conscious mind, he un- 
barred the gates of the subconscious, 
spilling out the terrors. Quite simple, from 
a doctor’s point of view.” 

“I had hoped—” 

“That he was cured of aviation? What 
do you think, Martha?” 

“All. my thoughts,” she said fervently, 
“come back te the big fact that I have 
saved his life. Some day I hope Bruce 
will see that and be glad of it, too.” 

The doctor held out his hand. “Goodbye, 
Martha. I hope you and Bruce find the 
happiness that lies just over the hill.” 

That afternoon they were off to a 
mountain farm. Through sunny hours 
they sat out of doors, Bruce’s leg propped 
on a chair while Martha read to him or 
left him to lounge or smoke. The air held 
the tingle of high places, the wide vista 
of valley and hills, a healing peace and 
beauty. Only the mail reminded them of 
their severed association. Martha fingered 
it with anxiety each day—letters from 
flyers scattered all over the world, con- 
gratulating him upon his escape, com- 
menting upon his intended resignation. 
None blamed™him. Flyers knew their 
game, how much they staked, how little 
its future held for them. They had no 
criticisms for one who acted upon that 
knowledge. But the resignation had _ be- 
come balled up, evidently, in Washington. 

They never discussed these letters, nor 
flying, after a day that Martha had sur- 
prised in his eyes a look of eagerness; 
“Martha! I know how to take the bug 
cut of that aileron that failed me!” The 
next instant had found them staring at 
each other, Martha with fright in her 
eyes, Bruce a bit sheepish, a bit sullen. 

Now and then at night that look would 
haunt her, while a voice challenged her 
right to play God in Bruce’s life. 

Gradually, Bruce discarded crutches for 
a cane. Restlessness flecked him into 
activity. There was a stream nearby, with 
rapids and fish in a deep pool below which 
Bruce explored with a rod. 

Finding a rent in the old leather flying 
jacket he usually wore on these expedi- 
tions, Martha prepared to mend it. Feel- 
ing a foreign material between lining and 
coat, she drew forth the red flexible note 
book he had showed her the day he flew 
in from Boston. She flicked the pages and 
was about to lay it aside when from the 
jumble of lecture notes and mathematics 
leaped the words in Bruce’s scrawl, 
“Tenny, old man, where are you?” She 
turned more pages, unintelligible with 
technicalities. Then she caught her name. 
“Can't you see, Martha,” he had written, 
“that if I give up flying for you, you 
leave me nothing—not even yourself?” 

The coat slipped to the floor. “If I give 
up flying, you leave me nothing—not even 
yourself.” Surely, that day in the hospital 
when he had voluntarily decided, that 
meaning had not been in his mind! 

“You leave me nothing—not even your- 
self.” And suddenly she knew that Bruce 
would not change. She was either there, 
in his holy-of-holies with it or she was 
an alien. She rose, spilling the sewing 
things about her, pacing the small room. 

Pictures of that old Bruce crowded her 
mind, buoyant, waving to her, swinging 
into his plane; of Bruce and Tenny roar- 
ing with laughter. Peg’s words flashed be- 
fore her, “Bodies don’t seem to count.” 
She knew now what Peg had meant—Peg 
to whom the revelation had come too Iate. 

She stooped to pick up and replace the 
leather note book. Then urged by the 
sudden need of Bruce, she ran from the 


room, down the hill toward the ledges. 

There was a spot where one could 
glimpse the rocks through the trees. He 
was there, his cane beside him, looking 
oddly small and lonely in the vast setting 
of peaks and chasm, while an eagle from 
the crags above banked and circled freely 
out in the sky. Martha hurried down the 
steep grade, until reaching the jutting rock 
he had made his own, she settled down 
softly, not too near him. 

“Queer about that 
commented, finally. 

“VYes—queer!” she assented. Then she 
heard her voice: “It mustn’t come, Bruce.” 

“You mean you have changed your 
mind,” he was staring at her, frankly 
puzzled, “about my flying?” 

“Yes—oh, yes!” 

“Then don’t bother to say it,” coldly. 
“T can’t switch my decisions about like a 
cat’s tail. That’s settled, forever.” 

Martha lifted her head, high wings of 
color mounting in her white face. “Do 
you mean, Bruce, that you don’t long for 
the feel of the stick in your palm and 
the rudder under your shoes, for the roar 
of the engine wide open, for the long lift 
and banking with the earth swaying be- 
neath? Do you mean that after all these 
weeks your mind does not swing back 
still to the problems of flight, that the 
ache of giving it up is not the hardest 
thing you have ever endured? Have your 
dreams changed, Bruce? For ten years, 
now, you have been face to face with its 
dangers, its tragedies, yet does not your 
greatest sense of exultation lie in the 
knowledge that you can fly ?” 

“Martha—” 

Martha looked away to the flaming 
afterglow that had rolled up into the 
heavens from the fallen sun. “I have been 
wrong,” she said, and bowed her head 
once more to her knees. “It is too big a 
thing I was fighting—civilization itself. 
But only today did I realize that I was 
fighting something bigger, to me—your 
love for me, our love for each other.” 

“Why hark back? It’s settled.” 

“Because we must do something about 
that resignation,” said Martha more calmly. 
“That day at the hospital you made a 
decision for my sake. We thought it final. 
It wasn’t, but this one is. You are going 
back to flying, Bruce, and I swear to you 
that never again will I try to get you to 
give it up—never again. I’m afraid I’m 
glad—deep down—glad that I can’t make 
anything but an aviator out of you.” 

He started to his feet, forgetting his 
cane. Martha ran to him, lifting her face 
tear-stained, but touched with triumph. 

“I can’t understand—” He was white. 

Martha’s eyes were luminous, tender. 
Never would he learn of the discovery of 
the red leather note book. “Don’t try to 
understand. Just believe me, dear, and 
help me to be as fearless as I used to be— 
to be a true flyer’s wife.” 

“Martha!” brokenly, “> you’re with 
me again, old girl?” 

They laughed and wer. again in each 
other’s arms, but a cracl.ling of twigs, a 
swishing of leaves warned them apart. 
Their farmer emerged breathlessly from 
the woods. They saw in his hand an en- 
velope, a thin, official-looking, blue-white 
envelope, bearing a War Department 
frank. “Most forgot to give you this. It 
come in the mail,’ he announced. 

Gone also was the moment of elation, 
forgotten the accident beyond the hill, as, 
stunned, they looked upon it. 

“It appears that a trip to Washington 
will be unnecessary,” he said. “Martha, 
I'm safely out of the Army.” 

She turned from him, shrinking. 

“Tt isn’t the usual form,” he remarked 
dully. “Why, it’s a letter—a letter from 
the General, Martha!” His voice mounted. 
“Martha, listen! ‘—am writing to learn 
it you won't reconsider your decision and 
remain one of us. ——your marked ability 
as pilot, knowledge of the science of 
aeronautics, and long experience render 
your services especially valuable at the 
present stage of progress. great amount 
of work to be done special mission 
want to discuss with you as soon as 
health permits return to work.’ Martha, 
from the old man! Martha—Martha—” 

But Martha was there, close to his ham- 
mering heart, eagerly gleaning the words. 


resignation,” he 
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COLOR IN THE 


MODERN HOME IS. ESSENTIAL TO STYLE— 
ACCESSORIES SIMPLE TO MAKE 
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NEW! 
McCALL ART COLOR MEDALLIONS 
A DECORATION IN COLORS ALREADY 


PAINTED—ALL YOU HAVE TO 
DO IS PASTE THEM ON 


ee 


he 


: its To make this gay shade, motifs 
‘our from Transfer No. 1474, (price, 
the 40 cents), are traced on a parch- 
ment shade, painted with oil colors 
and outlined in gold. Gold painted 
ning paper or imitation leather cut in 
the scallops finishes lower edge and a 
plain band the upper. Then a 
coat of varnish is added 


This smart pleated shade is made 
of manila wrapping paper, crum- 
pled, dyed in purple cold water dye, 
dried, pressed and stamped with mo- 
tits from Transfer No. 1524. Price, 
40 cents. These motifs are then 
painted with brilliant dyes or textile 
paints and allowed to dry. The enr- 
tire paper is then painted with hot 
paraffin and pressed between clean 
cloths with a hot iron. Trim paper 
to 134 times the circumference of 
frame and two inches wider than 
frame. Fold 34 inch back on each 
long side, then pleat by folding in 
halves, quarters, eighths, etc. until! 
folds are about 1 inch apart. Re- 
verse paper and bring folds to- 
gether to form accordion pleats. Glue 
two short ends together and paint 
entire shade with white shellac. 
When dry punch holes, insert cord. 
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No. 1537. McCall Art Color Medallions are 
the simplest of all decorations to apply and 
they give a lovely hand painted effect. Try it 
Just paste them on, give a protective coat ot 
clear varnish, and you have a charming per 
Sy manent decoration of quaint floral design in 
part. lovely colors. Use them on lamp-shades, fur 
rom niture and boxes, trays etc. Art Color Medal 
en- lions are not decalcomania. They require no 
delicate rubbing process or franster 
ring from paper to surface. They 
look like real hand painted decora 
tion and you will be delighted with 
the effect. Ask for them by name 

McCall Art Color Medallions, No 

1537, price, 35 cents. 


with 


each 
Ss a 


tion, 
» aS, The Pierrot and 
Pierrette motifs from 
Transier No. 1538 
price, 40 cents, are 
stamped (with a luke 
warm iron) directly 
on the black tin tray 
and painted with oil 
colors mixed with a 
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Window pictures in stained glass 
effects are again popular and_ the 
light coming through these colorful 
designs is very decorative indeed 
Particularly when they are used in a 
north window. There are two ways 
of developing these motifs but both 
are made of paper glued to glass and 
the outlines raised and painted to 
resemble metal. Full directions are 
given with the pattern. Transfer 
No. 1538, price, 40 cents. 








little white enamel. 


The waste basket 
also is of tin, deco 
rated with the Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book 
Motif (Transfer No 
1538, price, 40 cents} 
stamped on paper 
then painted with 
water-colors, glued in 
place, and varnished 
over 
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GAY TOUCHES BRIGHTEN 
SIMPLE FROCKS OF SILK 





ECORATION is sparingly 
placed on frocks this sea 
son. Much as certain forces 
have railed against simplicity, 
it continues. It shows symptoms 








No. 4628 \ two piece 
circular skirt and circu 
lar cape contribute to 


No. 4616. Another cape 
model has long set-in 
sleeves and a_ scalloped 





: a 
the success of this sleeve of becoming standardized. But tunic gathered and set 
less model. A beaded all women cannot do without on at the hipline. Em- 
motif may be applied (4 rnamentation all the time. A broidery No. 1505, spe- 
using Embroidery No cially designed for beads, 


little gaiety now and then is 

















1471. Sizes 16 to 18 ve ee may be used. Sizes 14 to 
vears. 36 to 42. bust good Beading, therefore Tre 18 years, 36 to 42 bust 
mains in fashion, also the kind 
No. 4617. One of = of embroidery known as darn- No. 4619 hd —_ © 
newest two-piece frocks’ .; 1. “Rare TS variation, this two-piece 
ing. The first is used on formal ’ 
f- features a blouse in ed : wah do os —__ frock sponsors the new 
hal bolero effect and a two- frocks, the second on everyday bloused treatment and 
piece skirt. Darning clothes. This work is usually wing jabot. The skirt is 
i hea! stitch ng ye ot done in the color of its back- aS side -_ , 
l 1409 may be effectively : . ss is attached to a camisole. 4019 
, ground, but in different shades. “a 
= used Sizes 14 to 18 : oe nh te ad Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
years, 36 to 42 bust ANNE RITTENHOUSE J to 42 bust 
Patterns n he boueht from all McCall dealers. or by mail postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103 
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FASHION CONSIDERS 
THE SHOULDER LINE 





2 is in the slight and seem 
ingly insignificant things 
that fashion often changes. It 
is in these trifles that women 
keep up with the mode. The 
different methods of manipu- 
lating material as it leaves the 
narrow shoulder seam should 
be studied. Frequently there is 
fulness in front of the shoulder 
which provides a better fit for 
both slender and stout figures. 
Shirrings, pleats and tucks are 
the methods for providing this 
fulness. Fashion favors yokes 
in new and varied shapes. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 























ij 4625 
4633 Emb. No. 1377 


No. 4625. This two-piece 
sports frock features 
multiple shirrings. Two 
piece camisole skirt with 
pleated front. Embroi- 
dered Monogram No 
1377 suggested. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 40 bust. 


No. 4633. This jumper 
frock has long. set-in 
sleeves, and two-piec e 
camisole skirt in four 
groups of pleats. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust 


No. 4622. An excellent 
choice for street wear is 














a slim frock with shoul- 1; \| No. 4620. Gathered tunics 
der tucks, long close- | and a novel girdle dis 
fitting sleeves, and ful- yn \ tinguish this frock. Em 
ness gathered to patch 4 \ broidery No. 1474 in ~ 
pockets. The collar is 2. } buttenhole-stitch would 
convertible. Sizes 16 to 4633 | - --—- - oo — = cacnieiameaamcammaeea ci be effective Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. - — o> 18 years, 36 to 44 bust 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
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GAY MASQUERADERS FROM MANY LANDS 


For descriptions see Page o¢ 





Patterns # he houcht Vict lealer r by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103 
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THE REVIVED BOLERO 
HAS STRONG INFLUENCE 


HEN Chanel, of Paris, 
brought back the Spanish 
coat, known as the bolero, a new 
contour at the waistline was 


started. Various designers have 
interpreted the idea in several at- 
tractive movements which take 


away the stiffness of the straight 
line and make a silhouette more 
graceful. Fulness at that part 
sometimes improves the silhouette 
and the slim like it as well as the 
stout. The bolero effect is espe- 
cially stressed on sheer evening 
frocks. It is put to excellent use on 
jumper blouses and gives character 
to the one-piece afternoon gown. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


For descriptions see Page 90 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 


37th St., New York City, 





at prices listed on Page 103 
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SLEEVE SILHOUETTES 

S PTEMBER is the open season 
for sleeves. Many of the new 
autumn frocks leave the decision of 
hiding or disclosing the wrist to the 
wearer. Fashion, however, inclines 


to the sleeve that is long and full at 
the bottom. There are many ways 
of managing this. Small cutts, rib 
bons, inner cutts, and sleeve godets 
vary the sleeve silhouette. The wide 
bell effect is much in favor with 
both fashion makers and wearers 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 4554. Lapres’ anp Mis- No. 4542. Laptrgs’ anp Mis- 
ses’ Sirp-On Dress; two- ses’ Siip-ON Dress; with 
piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 separate jacket; two-piece 
years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
23¢ yards of 54-inch; con- 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, waist, 
trasting, 44 yard of 4G-inch. 2'@ yards of 36-inch; skirt 
Width, .about 154 yards and jacket, 23 vards of 54 
Appliqué may be made from inch. Width at lower edge, 
Embroidery No. 1524. about 15¢ yards. 


No. 4547. Lapiges’ AND MIs- 
ses’ Siip-On Dress; two- 
piece circular skirt. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 4% yards of 40- 
inch. Width, about 4% 
yards. Sleeve motif Embroi- 
dery No. 1527 suitable for 
painting or embroidery. 


f 





4 4542 


us ‘ae. aR 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage 


prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
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AUTUMN SHADES DEEPEN 


LLAT pleasurable season has 
begun, when, clothed in au- 
tumn frocks, we may still go about 
without our coats. Our interest 
centers on the new fabrics which 
are appearing in darker shades 
than those of warmer months 
Wool crépe, crepe back satin, 
heavy flat crépe and fine broad 
cloth are offered. Myrtle green, 
Burgundy red, covert grey and 
dark blue lead. Black is smart 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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S&S 
4560 eas 
Emb., No. 1533 - 
uw 
No. 4560. Lapres’ AND Mis- No. 4564. Lapiges’ AND Mis- 


ses’ Stip-On Dress; with ses’ Sirp-On Dress., Sizes 
four-piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size bust. Size 36, 37g yards of 
36, 35@ yards of 40-inch 40-inch; contrasting, 5¢ 
material. Width at lower yard of 40-inch. Width, 
edge, about 2% yards. about 174 yards. Trimming 
Embroidery No. 1533 in may be made from Embroi- 
straight-stitch suggested. dery No. 1504. 


No. 4552. Lapiges’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Sitip-On Dress; circu- 
lar flounce. Sizes 14 te 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
36, 3% yards of 40-inch; 
contrasting, 344 yard of 40- 
inch; fringe, 24% yards of 
10-inch. Width, at lower 
edge. about 1% vards. 
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| yy 
4560 4504 4552 Sf 4504 
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Emb No. 
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Patterns may be bought from «ll McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 703 
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For descriptions see Page 9¢ 





Patterns may 






be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid 
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HATS LARGE AND SMALL 


ATS with wide brims will be worn as long 

as there is warm sunshine and blue skies. 
They will go into retirement, however, when fall 
winds begin to blow. Their rivals, the small hats 
will go their way undisturbed. Brims turn down 
all around as often as they turn up in front. 
Crowns are large, frequently without indentation 
The large hats swoop down at sides and back 
their usual decoration 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


and ribbon is used for 
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4517 4619 4625 4551 4628 
. from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
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NECKLINES AND NECKLACES 


KX put a high decorative value, this season, 

on the ornamentation of our necks. Several 
necklaces of large pearls or gold beads are worn 
on the street. The afternoon calls for three or 
five graduated strings of pearls. The evening de- 
mands a long chain of diamonds, real or imitation. 
Collars of lace or embroidery, chiffon scarves, 
cravats in two colors, old-fashioned brooches, 
cameos, and large ragged flowers, are in fashion. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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| ; | For descriptions see Page og 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
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2% ho de. Pari, y* \ | SY] “We are advertised = friends” 
New safe P"™ — a 1. en" 
way to end THE 


NEW 


Gray Hair “*"s 


Now it takes only a few minutes to 
bring back natural shade to faded 











Stanley Washburn Haskell and Janet Marie Haskell 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
rrr 


and graying hair. You watch it creep 


A Milk Modifier 


| f During the first year of life the 

growth of cells and tissues together with 
the building of the framework of the 
body should go on rapidly and without 
interruption, for the foundation then 
laid has a very important bearing upon 
the baby’s general health as he enters 
the period of childhood. It is, therefor 
very necessary that an infant’s diet cox. 
tain food elements of a form to completely 
satisfy the constant demand for appropri- 
ate nutritive material. 


Mellin’s Food and milk properly 
prepared supplies these essential elements 
of nutrition, and a baby fed in this man- 
ner not only grows normally during the 
nursing period, but in later life shows 
the advantage of this well-selected diet 
by his strength and endurance, healthy 
color, resistance to the illnesses of child- 
hood and his happy disposition. 


back after using this clear water- 
like liquid—accept amazing free test | 


A—You try it first on 
a sing!ie lock of your 
hair to see what it 
does Thus have no 
fear of results 





B—Then simply comb 
this water-like liquid 
through your hair, 
Clean... Safe. Takes 
only 7 or 8 minutes. 





What will be the general condition 
of the baby at the end of the second 
year is a matter that should always in- 
fluence the selection of the diet during 
the period of bottle feeding. 


Write to us today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 





C— Arrange hair 

and watch color XY 

gradually creep \ \ 

back. Restoration \ \ 
1 
; 








~ A 


will be perfect 
and comp'ete. 


ERE is a way that works wonders 
by supplying coloring elements to 





gray hair. What happens is that natural 
shade is conveyed. If your hair is naturally 
auburn, it will revert to auburn. If black, 
black it will be. 

No need now for crude, messy dyes 
judged dangerous to hair. They are no- 
ticed by your friends. 

This new scientific way defies detec- 
tion. Some 10,000,000 women have used 
it. You take no chances. 


Touch only gray parts 


It’s safe and makes your hair live look- 
ing and lustrous. Will not wash nor rub 


off. And may be applied only to gray 





and faded parts. 
* 

We send you free a sample of Mary T. Removes This Ugly Mask 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. You 

There's no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to re- 
move these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should 
see that even the worst freckles have be- 


snip off a single lock of your hair and 


_—— 


try it first on that. You see exactly what 
results will be. Thus take no chances. 
Which is the safe thing to do. 


Or go to the nearest drug store today. 





A few cents’ worth restores original color \ , gun to disappear, while the lighter ones 
perfectly. Your money returned if not I descriptions see Page o¢ \ have vanished entirely. : It is seldom that 
? ; . j more than one ounce is needed to com- 
amazed and delighted. pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
| cemplexion 
t F ee / \ Be sure to ask for double strength 
puawinee I es r ommea ’ ; Othine as this is sold under guarantee of 
money back if i ails ov , 
! Mary T.Goldman, 1220-L Goldman Bldg.,8t. Paul, Minn. | soe ack if it fails to remove your 
1 Please send your patented Free Tria! Outfit. X shows \ f d ane: — a 
7, Saad b le ; 
| color of hair. Black dark brown medium j {458 a j / Ca Room ManagersWanted 
1 brown auburn (dark red) light brown 1 b 
hear - 
! light auburn (light red) blonde ! 1450 - , =I i] ee ee fon a cies, Caen, Doo 
t 1 f — A calling for ined managers. Shortage acute. We 
1 1 4347 Zs <; receive daily calls for managers. assistant managers. 
Name ome hostesses, table directors, buyers, etc.---both men 
' 1 | & and women. EARN $5,000 THIS ‘YEAR. You can 
i 1 } qualify in a few weeks with the Lewis System of 
| “ Spare-Time training--and we put you im touch with 
1 Stree 1 ‘s big opportunities, nd for EE bOOK ‘Pouring 
! 1 - - ‘ wate Tea For Profit."* Write today. : 
' City i Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 4 Lewis Tea Room Institute 
L cnenensediitanns geiat yournsmesnd alitensamaat The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. | Dept. D-5051 Washington, D. C. 
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Woman to woman 


Knowledge passes rapidly 
concerning feminine hygiene 


N certain circles there is a 

frank discussion of this sub- 
ject, but there are other women 
who constantly stumble along un- 
guided. Many of them, of course, 
believe they know the truth, but 
their knowledge usually goes no 
further than the employment of 
poisonous antiseptics, such as bi 





THE TAILORED IDEA 
IN BLOUSES AND LINGERIE 





































chloride of mercury and various a 
B compounds of carbolic acid. 
New discovery banishes risks 
Doctors will tell you that most 
compounds of carbolic acid are 
saponified in an effort to reduce 
the burning effect, but neverthe 
less they remain corrosive in their 
action. Scar-tissue and hardening 
of the membrane frequently fol- 
low their use. 
Fortunately it is no longer neces- 
sary to run these risks, There is a 
new antiseptic and germicide 
called Zonite. It is immensely 
powerful and yet absolutely non- 
poisonous. Zonite is far more 
powerful than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that can be applied 
/ to the body. And it means so 
R much to woman’s comfort, beauty 
(@) and health assurance. 
_ Women’s Division offers free booklet 
vs 4 nn The Women’s Division has pre- 7 
a pared a dainty booklet especially 
/ for women. The information it 
f contains is concise and to the 
point. Send for it. Read it. Use the 
coupon below. Zonite Products 
Company, Postum Building, 250 
sk / Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
4621 Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
of Emb No 1072 scratches, sunburn, etc. Also 
line 4 . as a powerful deodorant in 
re- ec the form of a vanishing cream. 
No. 4621. Lapres’ AND Misses’ Step-In Draw- 
any ERS. Sizes 24 to 34 waist. Size 28, 134 yards of ‘“ 
ttle 40-inch material. Pocket monogram may be 0 
vuld made from Embroidery No. 1072. 
a No. 4570. LapiEs’ AND Misses’ Siip-ON BLOUSE. 
that Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 30, 2 At your druggist sin bottles, 
a yards’ of 40-inch material. Embroidery No. 1533 25c, 50c and $1 
ee may be used for pocket motd. No. 4636. Lapres’ AND Misses’ Drawers. Sizes Full directions withevery package 
eth No. 4626. Lapies’ AND Misses’ VEST ey" ] ty e7 on ee 2 4 hewn fiat; t ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Women's Division ‘| 
> S ors, Size fears, 50 to ace, y yards of 3$-inch. Embroidery No. > Aen D., ‘ ° — wanes . 
= pray Sise 36, "1 Pceade of deh sammualeh; / / | may be - orked in satin-stitch. - | er a eae ge a ne eg Oe ee | : 
— contrasting, 4 yard of 40-inch. } No. 4627. Lapies’ AND Misses’ Set or VEstTs. | ‘een a ia Home 
J No. 4637. Lavres’ AND Misses’ NIGHTGOWN Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, view | | Please print name F-l7) | 
rere Sizes small, medium, large and extra large. Me . Re A, 1% yards of 40-inch; view B, 134 yards of 36- | a 
come dium size, 36 to 38 bust, 3 yards of 40-inch; 4037 Se) inch; view C, 1% yards of 40 inch ; view D, 13% | | Nam 
men band, 2% yards of 3-inch lace; edging, 25¢ : yards of 36-inch; lace edging, 35g yards of 2-inch. | I Address isis a I> Cie athe halon ee 
meh yards of 2-inch lace. Motif may be made from Embroidery No. 1377. | City ma bs 
; ; Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., | ‘ie NN ee es 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
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“I dye 
children’s faded 


fe. 8 +. 
ays Meg 


« dresses and coats 
a with 
i : 
| SUNSET | 
....and have H 
* wonderful a 
=, success.” er 


"ars 


“How man 
mothers than 
theirlucky sears © 
for magic SUN-  ¢ 
SET to keep Hs 
youngsters ® 


clothes trim a 
and neat! ¢ 
: 8 
Little dresses #8 
SUNSET-dyed @ 





in fresh, bright ¥ 
color looknew 8 
again. Smali boys’ worn wool suits © 
and old coats are made fit to wear 8 
by dyeing in SUNSET Navy Blue, #8 
Dark Brown or Black. iG 
Modern SUNSET is verysimple and & 
t easy to use. Anyone can ie suc- gy 
gn cessfully with SUNSET. It is used ® 
& constantly by women who would @ 


6 af : m2 
: not bother with home-dyeing by 
a old fashioned methods. a 
3 3 
S The 22 SUNSET colors are all fast 


= for all fabrics. Only SUNSET gives © 


8 perfect SUNSET results. He 
a Drug, department, general stores a 


% and leading grocers sell SUNSET. 3 


Ask to see & 

8 Color Card. 5 
3 gs 
ed 


Noatn 
AMERICAN e 


Drs g 


Corporation ke 


3 
Dept. 18 b 


Mount Veanon, . 






Send 15¢ today for interesting book, “Conor a 

Haamony in Costume ann Home Decoration,” a 

Has Chart of harmonious Color Combinations, 

and many color pages. IllustratedTie-Dyeing g 
ided free Q 





directions sheet incl 
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One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 
in 3 seconds 


1 new and totally different 


One 


ERE is 

way to treat a corn or a calilu 
drop stops all pain. You wear tight shoes 
walk, dance, in comfort, tnstantly and at 
ence, Acts like a local anaesthetic; really 
amazing. 


Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens 


You peel it off with your fingers ke dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how pain 
ful. Ask your druggist for “Gets-It. You 
will be delighted. 


“GETS-1T”? 2 ey 
Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 
WAP) Cuticura 

iY Soap and Ointment 
Ser; Works Wonders 
LeetZQur New Shaving Stick.) 
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No. 4559 Misses’ 
AND JUNIORS’ SLIP- 
On Dress. Sizes 12 
to 20 years. Size 12, 
2% yards of 40- 
inch; contrasting, / 
4 yard of 40-inch. & 
Embroidery No 
1387, in satin- and 
single-stitch would 
be smart 


A. 


Patterns 











No. 4624. CHILD’s 
Dress; with bloomers 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. Size 
4, 25@ yards of 32-inch 
material; collar, %4 
yard of 36-inch. Fancy 
smocking from Em- 
broidery No. 1451 sug 
gested to trim. 

No. 4623. LittLe Boy’s 
Suit; knee trousers 
Sizes 2, 3 and 4 years 
Size 4, 24@ yards of 32 
inch material; collar 
and cuffs, ¥¢ yard of 
36-inch. Embroidery 
No. 1451 may be used 
for smocking. 

No. 4641. Girv’s Coat; 
with pleat insets. Sizes 
2 to 14 years. Size 6, 
1% yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 15 
yards of 36-inch. 
No. 4503. Grrv’s SiiP- 
On Dress; two-piece 


circular skirt. Sizes 6 
to 14 years. Size 10, 
174 yards of 36-inch 


material; 15¢ yards ol 
2-inch pleated filling. 
No. 4553. Girv’s Sip 
On Dress; set-in 
Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10, 2% 
yards of 32-inch ma- 
terial; collar and cuffs, 
¢ yard of 36-inch 
No. 4549. Grrv’s SLip- 
On Dress; with petal 
panels. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10, 27% 
vards of 36-inch mate- 
rial; sash, 144 yards of 
2-inch ribbon. 


sleev es. 


- 4641 


PRACTICAL CLOTHES 
TO WEAR WHEN ONE IS 
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Model by Brisac 


FROM 2 TO 14 


For back 


Page 90 
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may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
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OLSON 
RUGS 


leversible, 
















C % 4642 
4638 Emb. No. 1115 
Model by Mouton 


Emb. No. 1528 


Model by Dubin 








FRENCH MODES 


FOR THE YOUNG GIRL FAVOR PLEATS 


AND LOW WAISTLINES 


For back views see Page 99. 








No. 4634, Cutxp’s Suir- 
On Dress; with front 
panel. Sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Size 8, 1 yard of 36-inch 
material; panel and 
bands % yard of 36- 
inch; lace edging, 734 
yards of 1-inch. 

No. 4638. Gtrv’s S.itp- 
On Dress. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10, 2 yards 
of 36-inch material; 
binding, % yard of 36- 
inch. Basket appliqué 
may be made with Em- 
broidery No. 1528. 


No. 4642. Grirv’s S.ip- 
On Dress; closing at 
center hack. Sizes 2 to 
14 years. Size 8, 1% 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
tial. Embroidery No. 1115 
lends a colorful touch 
worked in satin-stitch. 


No. 4639. Grrv’s S.Ip- 
On Dress. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10, 134 yards 
of 54-inch material; con- 
trasting, 4% yard of 54- 
inch. 

No. 4635, Girv’s Stip-ON 
Dress; with yoke. Sizes 
6 to 14 years. Size 10, 
1% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial; contrasting yoke 
and collar, % yard of 
54-inch. 

No. 4640. Girv’s Coat; 
with scarf collar. Sizes 
2 to 14 years. Size 10, 2 
yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; lining, 134 yards of 
40-inch. 





No. 4641. Girt’s Coat; 
with circular cape. Sizes 
2 to 14 years. Size 10, 
2% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial; lining, 27 yards 
of 40-inch 











236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
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Book on Rugs and 


Model by Brisac_ | Home Decoration 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
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Model by 
Mignapouf 








Endorsed by One of America’s 
Leading Decorators! 


LL the fashionable new shades and 

patterns are illustrated in rooms ar- 
ranged by experts. Hundreds of useful 
suggestions. No matter what state you 
livein, you, too, can SAVE HALF on your 
new rugs by sending— 


Your Old Rugs, 
Carpets, Clothing 


Over a million families are enjoying beau- 
tiful OLSON RUGS secured this easy, 
money-saving way. So can you. By the 
Olson Patented Process the materials in all kinds 
of old carpets, rugs and old clothing are re- 
claimed like new, dyed any color you want, and 
woven into luxurious rugs that rival high-grade 
Axminsters and Wilton Velvets. Every rug is 
woven Seamless and Reversible with the same 
deep, smooth nap on both sides to give double 
wear, Any size. YOUR CHOICE: Taupe, Blue, 
Brown, Mole, Mahogany, Green. Mulberry 
Tete-de-Negre, Rose, etc. 

ree rial We guarantee to satisfy 

you, or pay you for your 

material. We Pay Freight, Express or Parcel 
Post from all states as explained in the cat- 
alog. Rugs shipped in One Week. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. G6 Laflin Street, Chicago, Iil, 


— 
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\ | After Sun, Wind 
and Dust — Murine 


When EYES become blood-shot 
from the irritating effects of 
wind and dust, use Murine, It 
quickly relieves this unattrac- 
=e tive condition, as well as eye- 
“a =. strain caused by the glare of the 
7 





Louis Quinze 
* PERIOD MODEL GRAND 
All the luxury of the greatest period 
in French design, and the finished art- 
istry of rich hand carving in mahogany, 
show in this most gracetul and modern i} 
small grand. Musically it sets a standard ' 4634 | — 
for the five foot grand, the type so 


sun. ine is particular! 
favored today. Murine i P y 


No. 4634. CHiLp’s S.iiP- bite — 
On Dress; Sizes 2 to 8 





| 
soothing and refreshing after 
Ivers & Pond years. Size 6, 76 yard of = motoring or outdoor sports. 
36-inch material; con- j ; ; 
trasting, 14 yard of 36- + ay If used night and morning,Mur- 
PIANOS inch. \ |] ine will soon promote a clear, 
ge a f | bright, healthy condition of the 
. 7 ; ESS af . 
Combine the best traditions of old time a Ny aah omg ) : EYES. Contains no belladonna 
Boston piano building with the most ad- y 


vanced scientific ideas. Built, as from the 
first, in but one quality—the best—by the 
same interests, with the sarne artistic ideals, 
they are used in over 600 institutions and 


75,000 homes. 


A new catalog showing latest style ten- 


to 8 years. Size 6, 2! I 
yards of 36-inch; con 


pa gg Re Rane yl 4436 
eg a 7 Emb. No. 1448 


for the pockets may be 
made with Embroidery 
No. 1336 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 92, Chicago 


or other harmful ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on *‘Eye Care’”’ 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request 


dencies in Uprights, Grands and Players 
mailed on request. 


? How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense Ge Railroad 
freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
FOR 


EYES 
PLAY AND PLEASURE a 


For back views see Page 99 } 











Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable | | 
information to buyers 
















Name 











4630 
| Emb. No. 833 


No. 4630. Grirt’s Gym 
SuIT; Sizes 6 to 14 years 
Size 10, blouse, 174 yards 
of 36-inch; bloomers, 14 
yards of 54-inch. Em- 
blem may be made from 
Embroidery No. 833. 
















Clear Up 
Your Skin 


Freckles are a handicap, both to good 
looks and social popularity. Get rid 
of them. They are needless. You can 
absorb them secretly, quickly, surely 
—and no one will ever know how you 
did it. 

Stillman’s Freckle Cream, double 
action, not only dissolves away freck- 
les, but whitens, refines and beautifies 
your skin, After using this snowy- 
white magical cream, your skin wiil be 
soft and white, clear and transparent. 
Results guaranteed. 

At all druggists 50f and $1. 
Try it tonight. 


. 2 


ABSORBS FRECKLES 
WHITENS THE SKIN 


FREE COUPON 
The Stillman Co., 
40 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
I would like your FREE book'ct, “Beauty 
Parlor Secrets,” tellingallabout make-up 
and skin treatment used by s*age stars. 











No. 4436. LittLe Boy’s 
Suir; knee __ trousers 


The Hazard 382,22 388 


contrasting, % yard of 
|36-inch. Single-stitch 
Embroidery No. 1448 
may be used 


More coughs and colds are 
caused by wet feet than any- 
thing else. You will find real 
health insurance and a great : t. Size 
- 12 to 20 years. Size 12, 
deal of comfort and wear in 34 yards of as 
contrasting, 2g yar oO 

Hood Rubber footwear. 


36-inch 


No. 4500. Misses’ and 
Jt niors’ Dress; two- 
piece straight skirt. Sizes 












No. 4408. Misses’ and 
Juniors’ EVENING 


Dress; circular — skirt 
Size 12, 2% yards of 40 4408 


inch material. Ribbon Emb. No. 12096 
motifs may be made 


|with Embroidery No. - 
LASTICS ™ a | 


Z Patterns may ‘be bought from all McCatl dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
AT YOUR DEALER’S The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. ity ..--.------------- 
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Write for first 
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for fifty years 


In millions of households 
“Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly is the standard rem- 
edy for burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, rashes, etc. It 
soothes inflammation. 
Takes away pain. And 
hastens healing. Also won- 
derful for sore throat and 



















UNIVERSAL 


Food and 


Meat Chopp er 







Has No. 
Equal 


4568 
Emb. No. 1488 


oe ° } 
tickling coughs. Take it 1: alee eee 
several times a day and at " | time and labor. 

: « alt No. 4568. LittLe Boy’s 7 Cryer a B 
bedtime. “Vaseline Jelly | Suit; knee trousers, Sizes cinta oul oe nits tate Weft 
i ll 2, 3, 4, 6 years. Size 6 eS eee : ‘ 
is absolutely pure and wi i} j 14 A ee oR overs which would otherwise be thrown 

t t hen taken ] | 2 yards of 36-inch; con- auntie 
not upset you when e i j | trasting, 34 yard of 36- pags Pa 
internally. / 1] inch. Pocket motif may be 3. Self-sharpening cutters in four sizes 
fog ij i made from Embroidery cut like shears without crushing or tear 
Look for the trademark “Vaseline” | | I | No. 1488. ing food 
It is your protection. in | 4. Chops food to coarse, medium or 


Hy No. 4566. LittLe Boy’s ane pi ; : 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company | a | | eee : ne | fine pieces, as desired. 
(Consolidated) » — | j | Suit; knee trousers. Sizes 


State Street New York yo L 2 to 8 years. Size 6, 2 


i F E ~ N yards of 36-inch; con- 
RY 4486 <2 trasting, 34 yard of 36- 


Vaseline ~* * 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


PETROLEUM JELLY | SCHOOL CLOTHES 
FOR 
THE SENSIBLY CLAD 


| 5. Spiral Screw Feed forces food 
against the cutters without delay or 
ebstruction 





| 6. Clamps rigidly to 5 ihe table. 
7. Long handle gives powerful lev- 
erage, making it easy to operate. 
8. Heavily tinned inside and out to 
prevent rust and present a clean, sani- 
tary surface to food 

The “Universal” Food Chopper saves 
| its cost ina few months. Over 10,000,000 

are in use, 





Write for Booklet No. 444 showing 
many other UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps 
aid booklet, 


Handsome prizes will be offered 




















INQUIRE in each State for the best recipe 
WITHIN— for a dish made with a Food Chop- 
Free. | per. See your dealer for details about 
\ this attractive prize contest. 
. 2 2 ba 
} | \ \ Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


j : - , 
inch ; contrasting, Vs This is a new method so 
Se eee eee eee Be eee eee | yard of 36-inch. Em-! ¢48¥ that you start at once 
. ¢ > “ to make pretty things to 
: é | | broidery No. 1484 may| wear—so complete that in 
Dept. 9-B, McCall’s Magazine | ' j { be worked in running | @ few months you can start 
250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. ! : “| making clothes for others 
stitch. and earn $20 to $10 a week 
Please tell me without obligation or epee No. 4498. Misses’ AND Write for Free Boviies 
how my c 2 ceive $100. e ‘ — ee oe ee ee — 
MoCall Church — ecard a | Juntors’ Dress. Sizes 4 WOMAN'S INSTITUTE “T 
: / to 20 years. Size 12, 254; ] Dept. 3-3, Scrauton, Penna. i 
Name ...... occ ccccccccccccscessececcs 4498 yards of 40-inch; con-| | | Ma cont or culigation, please send mes | 
fs at s UF) 0 one ur Looklets ’ B. 4 
Local b. No. 1524 trasting, YY yard of 40.| I can learn the subject whieh r x. ——," . l 
Address ccc ccccccccccccccceerusccccecss inch. Embroidery No.| | Q Home Dressmaking 0 Mi:linery } 
7 essional Dresswakir vok ip 
Sida a 1524 may be used to cut! } ES | 
<a sccesoessonocetesacoesocsoss . appliqué trimming. | i iets | 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss: 
Name of For back views see Page 90 “a whence H 
pcvcceeeeesescocenaeenucooaesess prrene 
Patterns. may ay be bought from “all McCall dealers s, or by mail, “postage e prepaid, from | ae ae oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe eo a a se 





100 


For Your 
Church 


LF ge vee will gladly give your 
church $100.00—or more— 
under the same plan which other 
churches have found so easy, 
pleasant, effective and dignified. 


4635 
Emb. No. 1377 


et oo, “It's th the 
renter bE ar} Smartest 
may be worked in atin |  DFCSS 
-oage Embroidery of the 
Sia ie sna) ~SCASON 


neck. Size 14, 2% yards 





















“I’ve never had so many 


By using the McCall Plan,the Methodist of 36-inch material. on about any dress 
) J 7? 1 as I’ve had about this one. 
Episcopal Church, at Westwood, N. J. No. 4618. Boy’s Lone My friends all say it is 


has already secured almost $600.00, St. 
Matthew’s Church, Louisville, Ky. more 
than $300.00 and hundreds of other 
churches amounts of varying size. 


Trousers. Sizes 6 to 14] the smartest dress of the 
years. ‘ize 10, 1% yards fhove thet, Tun aout 
of 54-1. th material. for only $7.65.” 

’ - Prett lresse like 
No. 4508. Misses’ ann] 1 "jeu? ayes, ke, this 
Juntors’ Siip-On Dress | bringing joy to thousands 

of women, who have learned 

Sizes 12 to 20 years.} to make ‘their clothes and 


Cian 12 wt om _ fF 64] hats right at home through 
Size 12, 17% yards of 54 the Woman's Institute, 





dicen ~ 
No previous experience of any kind is 
required to achieve splendid results and 
there is absolutely no expense of any 
kind involved in the use of this plan. 


Mail this $100 Coupon 












































The McCall Co., 236 West 37th _St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
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4523 
Dress 
Emb. No 
1524 


4632 
Dress 
and 
Smocking 
Design 
(at center) 





a moment with 
Dyanshine’ s magic dauber re- 
stores clean color to faded 
shoes... and neatly conceals 
each scuff. 

NO NITROBENZINE, 
ANILIN OIL, NOR 
ANSHINE. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE ry 


DOUBLE SERVICE ‘SHOE POLISH 


only 


NITROBE 
SHELLAC 


NZOL, 
IN DY 





Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co 
; ; 4577 


Emb. No, 
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Paris BOURIOIS France \ RE | 
x WW! 
JAVA oo tence 

The Wonderful French Face Powder a mM 
A tint for every ope / yy Ming iat ry 
ie att 


it 













and our new creatit errrra eo wi \ 
COLD CREAM POtl POUDRE JAVA* titi tt oil iy, \u' 
EIGHT HAND-MADE ROUGES % Ming uit BN We ty 

for all complexions "hy Mi ye a iy, 
BOURJOIS, I ‘ ‘ 
37 West path s Street — New York ie iW i orn 
/ 
iy a yi Hi 
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straight-stitch Design 


| No. 4523. Lapies’ AND Misses’ Siip-ON 
Dress; with gathered sleeves. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 37g yards 
36-inch material. Effectively trimmed with 
rose pocket from Appliqué Design No. 1524, 
stitched in simple outline- and chain-stitch. 
In colorful harmony with the scalloped 
trimming on the dress 


To Hang Up Anything 
In Home or Office 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Articles 
Moore Push- “less Hangers 
ntifically ire Safet Detail of 
10c pts. Everywhere 


High School Course 
Ae CF] eM You can complete 


Meets all ae Nr for en- 
and the leading professions. This 


Sep ene tical cogrece are described in our 
Send it FODA 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-660 Vrexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3.1923 CHICAGO | 





You can complete 
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Dress 
1534 
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GAY DASHES OF COLOR PREDOMINATE IN THE 
EMBROIDERIES 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


AD 


) NA GaN 
MAA = 


me) Emb. Design 


\) 

; =2= Detail 
Fee \ of Appli- 
= = G ué Pocket 

al No. 1524 

mul piacrannael! wily tana 4 

wil mn iyuuttan innit ae a HN 





No. 
No. 4577. Laptes’ 


1533 illustrated above 


AND Misses’ Dress; with 
gathered sleeves. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 46 bust. Size 36, 3% yards 36 inches 
wide. The smartness of the model is em- 
phasized by contrasting appliqué roses from 
Embroidery No. 1534, cut from flannel, 
duvetyn or silk, and stitched with wool 
or heavy silk floss. 


OF THE DAY 
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4631 Cape Coat 
with Hat and 
















4611 Dress 


No. 1533 























Detail of Appliqué Design No. 1534 
shown on dress above 
No. 4611. Lapres’ AND Misses’ Strp-On 


Dress; with vestee and shield. Sizes 16 to 
18 years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 4 yards 32- 
inch material. Pockets large and small are 
permitted by Paris, with double border 
worked on sleeves to echo them. From 
Emb. No. 1533, quickly developed with 
wool or silk floss in straight stitches. 


No. 4631. Cu1Lp’s EmBrowerep Care Coat 
AND Hart. Five sizes, 2 to 10 years. Size 4 
requires 2% yards 36-inch material; lining, 
17g yards 36 inches wide. The ensemble 
of the little girl is quite as important as 
that of any grown-up. French blue lined 
with gray and embroidered in wool to match. 


No. 4632. Girt’s SMocKEp Sirp-On Dress. 
Five sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2 yards 40-inch material. Because smock- 
ing is easy to work and smarter than ever 
this season, mothers are eager to trim the 
child’s school frock with it. In self-tone, 
or each row a different color. 





Patterns may be bought from ‘all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The Mc “Call Co., 


37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
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ard THE LATEST DESIGNS FOR COLORFUL DECORATIONS QS 
INSURE A CHEERFUL AND ARTISTIC HOME 7 


: By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
































No. 1532. Desicn 
FoR Mutrti-Coror 
BEeDSPREAD. Very 
smart and uniquely 
dainty is this spread 
cf unbleached mus- 














{ 2Fs lin worked with No. 
ar ss 3 perle double cot- 
\ s=S ton in simple darn- 

gtr ing-stitch. The love- 


liest shades of blue, 
violet, rose, green, 
yellow and orange 
are used and _ skil- 
fully blended in the 
charming bouquet 
which measures 
19 x 28™% inches 
This spread is 
equally _ attractive 
used with either 
modern or colonial 
furnishings, and 
suitable for either 
‘ngle bed or for 
aou.’e beds. 


; ni 
i 








HERE’S more good food 

wasted in the average 
American home than is 
eaten. Take the “left overs” 
that go out as scraps, the 
|| trimmings from the steak 
or roast — they make de- 
lightful croquettes, stews, 
hash or soups when sea- 


ee 

1532. Detail of 
darning-stitch de- 
sign which comes 
in full colors. 





















1536. The furore for wool em- 
dery finds happy outlet in these 
pillows of smart contour. 


1538. Piquant and 
colorful are these 
boon companions 
that deck the cor- 
ners of the card- 
table cover. 


No. 1536. Turee Desicns FoR Worstev Emprorery. In comfort loving 
homes of to-day attractive pillows have become a necessity for use in 
large chairs, davenports and day-beds. These charming ones are worked 
in soft colored tapestry wools in simple stitches, and black satin or 
natural colored linen are the materials most highly favored. Pillows can 
be boxed and corded, or simply finished with overlapping edges, button- 
holed in the colored wool. Designs measure about 10 x 13 inches. 


No. 1538. DrsiGN For PIERROT AND PIERRETTE Ficures. These gay little 
figures stand about 7 inches high, just the right size for decorating op- 
posite corners of a card-table cover. Motifs are adaptable to outline- 
stitch on sateen or linen, or to painting in bright colors on oilcloth. 


No. 1535. Dersicn ror Watt Hancinc. Smart decorators recommend 
wall hangings for homes in good taste and this one will perform its 
function of bringing color and interest to a bare wall space. It is painted 
on pongee with textile paint in the rich colorings of a Spanish galleon 
on the high seas, and measures 24 x 26% inches. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co. 


1535 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 
















soned with 


LEA & PERRINS' 
SAUCE 


Buy a bottle today. Your grocer 


can supply you. 


Send for free recipe booklet to 


LEA & PERRINS 
238 West Street, New York 











Cooling Desserts 


that everyone will enjoy! 


THERE'S instant magic in 
Mapleine for summer's lagging 
appetites. It creates new and 
delicious cooling desserts— 
transforms old summer recipes 
into new. 

“The finest flavoring of all” 
delicately rich and tempting in 
Gelatine Desserts, Mapleine 
Mousse, Ice Creams and many 
other summer desserts. 


Send 4 cents and top of Mapleine carton for 
Alice Bradley's new book of Mapleine recipes 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO 
4 West Connecticut St., Seattle, Wn. 


MAPLEINE 


Sor Syrup “f* Flavoring 











THE LAST WORD IN DECORATION 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


ART COLOR MEDALLIONS 2O 
“fy 
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Home can be made comfortable and happy 
through Fireside Industries 


MakesLotsof Money 


**I don’t need ‘pin money’ 
I have my own bank account’”’ 








Stor ; (*t | 
i amen Ep ton rig an et | At he enc 


The furniture of the room 
above was painted a soft 
dull green with black edges. 
For decoration, the art color 
medallions were pasted on 
as illustrated, then a dull 
finish varnish applied. See 
No. 1537 below. 
































\ r i 
, od a , if ' 
friends f FREE +t 
‘ M r n ft 1 It t! 
tenee It nt the t yor Send f 
PIRESIDY INDI ‘ TRI : Dept S-M, Adriar M 
SS 2 eB eB eee eB eB eB eB ee eB ee ee eee ee 
| FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, A Mi Dept, 18-M 
| v ‘ enti Free ! t 
it 
| in 
7” W i : 4 I III 
SEND FOR ALBRECHT 'SNEW No, 1537. Art Coton Mepaturons ror Decoration. At last we have something new and 


| \ R STYLI exceedingly clever by which the woman who cannot handle needle or brush can produce 
Ry , truly artistic effects in her home. The medallions (flowers in lovely colors on a black 


background) are painted on a paper so thin that it apparently disappears when the 


BOOK | Bg medallion is pasted in place, giving a really hand-painted look. Illustrated above are the 
Sete teeet bo meen elt of fe four steps taken in applying them to 
cok is packed full 
styles and up-to-the-minute Sy 
acta about fure Ss we ' 
e 






a lamp-shade: I, applying paste, II, 
placing medallion; III, smoothing 





emartest 1926-27  atyle 


Tells how to fades tar and how tneare for them gently; IV, applying varnish. Be- 
720 Anniversary Sale - 15 low, is the finished lamp-shade. 
Nowon ~Buy Now at Reduced Prices Medallions adapted to 2 large, 6 


by getting this book and buying Albrecht Registered 
‘ t ' n Ss i¢ i 7 > r 


inches across; 4 small, 2% inches. 










; 1 w end f. tampa (to cove 
pon to E. Albrecht @ Sen, 402 West Minn 


FE. ALBRECHT & SON, St. Pant. M 7 
Enclosed find 6c for co Fur Fa Book for 1 7 
Name _ 
Address — 
Sie, Mastactinan tenet teeth ie atancute otten tin r To paint the 
“music of the 
rec urs spheres” or some 
FOUNDED heavenly stars on 
Saint Paul 1855 Minnesota your lamp-shade 


is the latest con- 
ceit. Described 
below 


- BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be eure the Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 





Learn in Spare Time atHome 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We trair 





PAINTING MOTIFS. 
New and very smart 
are the two motifs 
depicted here. The 3 
stars measure 4, 1%, 
and 2% inches across; 
and the music 4% x 
10% inches. Delight- 
fully harmonious is 
the effect of the light 
shining softly through 
the white stars on a 


Indepe 
| 1538 silver opaque background. The music motif is equally 
alluring in its original theme, adding that final note 


TOOTHACHE GUM of smartness to the modern lamp accessory. 


us ; | — ~~ a 
—n _— ese It—All aes | Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
se it until you can see your dentist The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 103. 





A Earn While Learning 


© over 18 banc 


r 55 years 
write for il) 





f Money-bae te 
NURSE‘'S EQUIPMENT 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
me Dept. A 421 South Ashiand 
endent Boulevard - Chicago 
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where brushes 
cannot reach | 





Tue toilet bowl should be kept 
especially clean in hot weather. 
Use Sani-Flush! Even the trap, 
unreachable to any brush, is 
cleared of all sediment and foul 
odors. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush irto 
thetoiletbowl. Followdirections 
on the can. Then flush. That is 
all you have to do. All marks, 
stains, incrustations vanish. 
Sani-Flush leaves white, gleam- 
ing porcelain clean as new. 

Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing connections. Keep it 
handy in the bathroom always. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch-iop can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hyctentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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rE. the marvelous new Solvent, ban- 


PEDODYN 

ishes Bunions, Pain stops instantly. Hump van- 
ishes as though by magic. You can have shapely 
feet and wear smaller shoes with comfort. More 
than 100,000 test i 


L 
nxere Inmet SSG fe sy, arrange, te, ond 
“a Bay BMGs Bon. ASE 


Earn $50 to $100 weekly. Big 
demand tor Professional interior 
decorators. Our practical home 
study course enables you to hold 
a high salaried position or go in 
business for yourself without ad- 
ditional investment. Send for 
beautifully illustrated book. 
merican ati Socie Inc. 
3257 Broadway Dept. T Chicago 































F you are interested in an easy way 
to get extra money, $10.00 or so each 
month, here is the opportunity you have 
been looking for. Other women who 
have some extra time and the desire to 
turn it into money are using the McCall 
Money Making Planeach month. You 
can, to! Write at once to 
Department 9-N 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


250 West 37th St. New York 
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Descriptions for Page 84 
No. 3761. Lapres’ ANp Misses’ Giesy Costume. Sizes 
14 to 16 years, 36 ito 44 bust. Size 36, waist, 1% yards 
of 36-inch; skirt, we yards of 40-inch; bolero, 4 yard 
of 36-inch; sash, 25g yards of 12-inch; kerchief, 1 
yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4629. Cuttp’s Cat Costume. Sizes No. 4613, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Prerrette | 
#to 10 years. Size 10, 3 vards of 36- Costume. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 40 | 
inch material. bust. Size 36, 134 yards of 36-inch; con- 
No. 4614. Lapres’ AND Misses’ CHINESE trasting, (including hat) 17g yards of 36- 
CostuMeE. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 40 — a L 2 yards ag tg = 
bust. Size 36, jacket, 334 yards of 36-inch; rs 4615. LADIES AND SMIISSES gee 
trousers, 234 yards of 36-inch; bands, 1 OsTUME. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to ‘ 
wa po Pn Bg 3% yard of 36-inch bust. Size 36, of 36-inch material, blouse, 
snateniel . chica 154 yards, trousers and ruffles, 154 yards, 
, kerchief and sash, 14 yards. 
|} No. 37359. Lapres’ anp Misses’ Spanish No. 2436. Men’s AND Boys’ CLown Suit. 
| Costume. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 Sizes small, 8 to 12 years; medium, 14 to 
bust. Size 36, 334 yards of 54-inch bor- 18 years; large, 38 to 46 breast measure. 
dered material. Large size, 854 yards of 36-inch material. 





vey Se ee ae 


Be SurelYour 
Stand Lamp 
No. 4620. Lapres’ AND er py pile 4g eee AnD Misses’ Two- | has a 


Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Prece Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to | 
Size 36, with either sleeve, 354 yards of 42 bust. Size 36, 256 yards of 54-inch. 35 - 
40-inch. Width, about 1% yards. Em- Width, about 134 yards. Motifs may be 


broidery No. 1507 may be worked in made in single-stitch using Embroidery 
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, Got for You ” running- and single-stitch. No. 1533. tab 
’ } 
4 See her delight when you bring your little girl the Descriptions for Page 88 us 
jearest baby doll that ever was made, so lifelike it is No. 4619. Lapres’ AnD Misses’ Two-Piece Dress. Sizes 
just next best to having a real live baby in the house! 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, blouse, 14% yards us + 
‘ Grace Story Putnam, the sculptor, studied hundreds of 54-inch ; skirt, collar and cuffs, 19% yards of 54-inch. — 
‘ of babies before she caught the quaint elusive expres- W idth, about 156 yards. Embroidery No. 1533 in Adjustable toany angle from horizon- 
: sion that makes it so adorably like a real live three- single-stitch may be used. tal to vertical and permits you spcon 
’ +] ric yab Al Ten UIN m= 1 bies , > , - , , 7 ec ’ rs A, ad P 
lay-old baby. All genuine Bye-Lo Babies carry ner No. 4625. Lapres’ aNp Misses’ Two- No. 4551. Lapres’ anp Musses’ Two- trol the peta cal menliten off thee 
- name as a birthmark, imprinted on the back of the Prece Dress; two-piece camisole skirt. Piece Dress; two-piece camiscle skirt. | . q y 
neck and her signature on the tag fastened to the dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 40 bust. Size Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size light and show off the shade to the 
> At leading toy and department stores everywhere. 36, 3% yards of 40-inch. Width, about 36, 2% yards of 54-inch. Width, about best advantage. With fine silk or 
t Nine sizes, 9 to 20 inches high. Sleeps and cries, 1% yards. 15g yards. | archment shades it eliminates an 
too, If your dealer cannot supply you, write our No. 4517. Laptes’ anp Misses’ Strp-On No, 4628. Lapres’ anp Misses’ Surr-On | a er of scorching ' 
Dept. 16B and we will tell you where to get it. Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Dress; circular skirt. Sizes 16 to 18 years, g 8: 
tls Staciiaenantdl Uhliactiiees athe aioe, “ions at Size 36, 3% yards of 40-inch; contrasting, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 4% yards of 36- Ask the dealer to show you lamps 
, a 1 yard of 40-inch. Width, about 25¢ inch. Width, about 23 yards. Appliqué | eqnieees ae Benjamin eg Fr 
‘ ~ ie . : " idery N , ay : idery N Clusters ey are your assurance of un- 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., yards. Embroidery No. 1387 may be used. may be made from Embroidery No. 1483. | usual qualiey 1 appearance oad n Woart ed 
111-119 East 16th St., Descriptions for Page 89 | | satisfaction in service. 
Mew Yak Cay = No. 4616. Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sirp-On Dress. Sizes | Send for Cpeerened & booklet telling how 
ee 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 4% yards of 40- co teeny — 
re es) o> inch. Width, about 1% yards. Single-stitch Embroi- : . No. -» 808 eee 
ng ae oN Bez dery No. 1309 would be effective. ” ay — 
5% 2 4 . m 
. Rm 3S % a = | No. 4620, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Stip-On No. 4523. Lapres’ anp Misses’ Siip-On 
x if Loe | Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. BENJAMIN 
2% ga | Size 36, 4% yards of 36-inch. Width, - Size 36, 334 yards of 40-inch; contrasting, d Th W Pl 
gare: vo Qe _A?) about 1% yards. Embroidery No. 1412 '% yard of 40-inch. Width, about 2 yards. Two an ree-wWay rugs 
Tm ——— may be worked in single-stitch. No. 4633. Lapres’ AND Misses’ Two- Add extra electrical outlets for your stand lamps 
J S Prece Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to a. a your electrical dealer. Be sure 
. No. 4622. Lapres’ AND Misses’ Strp-On 42 bust. Size 36, 3 yards of 54-inch; con- uf 3 
~~ — Dress. Sizes 16 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. trasting, 34 yard of 36-inch. Width. | Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
2 she ely Size 36, 3% yards of 36-inch material. about 17 yards. Motif may be made from New York: 247 W. 17th St. 
Width at lower edge, about 154 yards. Embroidery No. 1377. Chicago: 1 ee. 
| Descriptions for Page 90 : 








No. 4572. Lapies’ AND Missrs’ Cape Coat. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 54-inch; or 
2% yards of 54-inch and 7% yard of 54-inch contrast- 
ing; lining, 334 yards of 40-inch. Appliqué may be 
New FREE book quotes Re- made with Embroidery No. 1534. 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200 styles 
and sizes. Beautiful porcelain te 
enamel ranges and combina- § 
tion gas and coal ranges in 
soft grey and delft blue. Ma- 
hogany porcelaine name! heat- 
ing stoves Cash or easy terms— 
as low as $3 down, $3 monthly. 24 
br. shpts. 30 day free trial, 360 day 
approval test. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 26 yrs. in business. 600,000 
customers. Write today for your 


No. 4280. Laptes’ AND Misses’ Coat; with No, 4459. Lapres’ ann Misses’ Cape. 
cape. Sizes 14 to 16 years,-36 to 50 bust. Sizes small, medium and large. Medium 
Size 36, 4 yards of 54-inch; lining, 43g size, 36 to 38 bust, 2% yards of 54-inch 
yards of 40-inch. material; lining, 3 yards of 40-inch. 
No. 4458. Lapres’ AND MussEs’ Dress. No. 4347. Lapres’ anp Misses’ ONE- 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size Prece Coat. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 
36, 25% yards of 54-inch; contrasting, 7g bust. Size 36, 234 yards of 54-inch; lining, 
yard of 40-inch. Width, about 15¢ yards. 27% yards of 40-inch. 


Back Views for Page 92 



























copy of this FREE book. ites, 4 
4 
KALAMAZOO STOVE £2" Mfrs. a ra b, 
61 Rochester A araaae _——_ | 
KALAMAZOO MICH. ia | | / / eta /jrm ge ) | 
\ ' 
“A Kalamazoo °** s iy ie \f fs. 7 
- irect to ou | ! i | | 
Green i \/ bi) W' RS IF you want a towel that 
CANDY Bereers —z — ion ey te Rees | We stays dry longer and makes 
Ragsdale’s “"Mew ‘Sys:em  Speciatty “02 4623 4041 4503 4559 4549 4553 glass and china sparkle 
Candy Factories"’ sets it once i ° . . : 
big-perine ‘mines oy ag Back Views for Page 93 without a bit of lint; use 
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oan oe on ea ee ee as eo oe ea os ee fi _ 

) rip \ | Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
fa ay yt fe t-te Ec ru a, Ve | you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
Inetractione aind free samples c pon dey eg | Wm. [ \ eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 
fuaranine Ponce Due Milas Makers of Avent auniity Rug. at 1 {| ' | f | r beat eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 

| | Hl )] i simply cond ma yous nameand address today-nocost 

‘ ‘ \ " no obligation LEAR-TONE tried and tested in over 

NOMA....2 202-2 = 2-2 emanarwanecercnnsenensnns | I <4 +E dR UY v Wy TW { jt L..#. 100,000 cases-used like toilet water-is simply magic al in 
| : — — me on : a prompt results. You can repay the favor by telling 

Sa ee oe oe Ea ee Pree ee 457 4634 4436 4630 4408 4500 4486 456° 4566 45084498 4635 friends; if not, the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


_———____ —— —_____— | 4618 E. S. GIVENS, 430 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The wonder is that rugs 
$0 beautiful can 




















OF get ae Rugs inspire that sense of 
gratification which can result only from 
a wise purchase. Though never offered at 


bargain prices, time proves them to have been 
the better bargain. 


Whittall Rugs have nothing in common with 
those cheap, tawdry rugs which are “oriental” 
only because they come from overseas 


The rug illustrated is a 9’ x 12’ Whittall Anglo-Persian, 
pattern 348, priced at $150, to which your dealer will add 
transportation charges. 


Look for the name 
“Whittall” woven 
into the back of the 


rug you buy 


Whittall Rug Booklet 
in colors will be mailed 
on request 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 140 Brussels St. COORCESTER, MASS. 











VW! aha INTERIOR ue | 
DECORATING jig ie 
at Home 


A semi-annual application of 
NO-BLU Ron yourwindshield 
and you are always ready for ' 













IN. Whether sprin: 








showers or aie 

bs pe Penpen pe meet omnis = . - 
es you to see clearly throug’ > Q Start Now. No 
ENTIRE windshield. NO-BLUR is UICK, EASY METHOD- special artisti 
absolutely transparent. You can’t y neede *ractical Course prepared by expert 
even see it on your windshield after a+ rs qui Ky jualifies you Le arn at home in 
it is applied . .. in fact you wouldn't spare time *rogress is surprisingly rapid. Every 
know it was on your windshield but st ear and simple to follow. Decorate your own 
home start a pro »fitable ppamnene, of Be e well paid, w rane f - 


for the clear vision it enables you 
to enjoy each time it rains. There 
is no oj or grease to collect dust 
when it is not raining, One appli- 


others in full or spare time. nes up 
Special offer to oe a lents. 


Ea to $200 
Spe ae Get our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
100K rit ‘ 
NATIONAL. "SCHOOL OF TERIOR DECORATION 








cation ls effective for six months or Dept. 29, 2 West 47th Stre ew York City 
longer. It will not wear or wash of ven Apply 1 Twice a a 
though your caris equ ed with a mechan- 
i th mindiohieid wiper you will waicome the Year TH E ALLEN FACETTED-JEW EL 
safety and convenience « in me 
to see clearly through the e pitt rewindahield GUARANTEED! c H Oo K E R- N E c K LAC E 
instead ofa count — circ M e $1 = — eed dealers 
direct. sr you ever Send us your name and address at once, and receive 
STANDARD SALES ¢ CO., Dept. D-68, Memphis, Tenn, FREE a nice picture of this beautiful chain, descrip- 
-_ UTOMOTIVE P “ ion, directions for making, instruc tions for ordering. 


t 

andsamplesofthebrilliantand glistening jew ——. 

Materials for one chain (state color 

Materials for three chains (any 3 colors desired $3: 3 | 
Our biggest success for 10 years. | 


There is no necklace in the market as handsome as 
this for the price, It is a sure winner. 


ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 Winter St., Boston, Mass | 


ONEY FOR YOU 





CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholl's 


e At drug Sell Archer MeO -TO-ORDER Rhee. Highest 
o jommissio ns 00 every fo Permanent repest 
Zino-pads ri sh sores Socineen "BS per cent of al women need them 
everywhere capital « wr experience n ig 
~ ARCHER ‘SH = COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago Dept. GG we 


I Offer You $100 a Week 


fithout expe : ence aining or capital you cane stablish a big business 
ie yourself Be you work when you please, spare time or 
full time, and make from $25 to $100 a week 


Hudson Coach Given FREE 


We want men and women to represent us. Wonderful plan. 
350 Household Necessities direct from factory to home. We 
provide all instructions and equipment including automo- 
bile. Write quick for offer. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 








r own boss, 


Dept. 5224, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. \ 
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COULD you TAKE CARE OF 
MONEY IF you HAD IT? 


[Continyed from page 58] 


executor of a will, this is 
what it does: First it 
qualifies before the court. 
It then has the estate in- 
ventoried and appraised and all securities 
analyzed as to values. Claims and taxes 
are audited and property settled. The 
assets are assembled and safeguarded. 
Debts due the estate are collected. Specific 
sums or properties which have been be- 
queathed to certain heirs, are paid or 
transferred to these heirs. 

All the provisions of the will are car- 
ried out and a final accounting is sub- 
mitted to the court for approval before 
the bank is “discharged” as executor. 

For these services the bank receives a 
fee, fixed by law, based on the size of the 
estate. It is ne larger than the fee paid to 
an individual acting as executor. If the 
person making the will wants to name an 
individual to act as co-executor with the 
bank, he can do so. In that case, the in- 
dividual and the bank receive equal fees. 

When the bank is made merely the ex- 
ecutor, it performs the above services and 
there its duties end. But if it is made 
both executor and trustee, it continues to 
administer the estate, according to the di- 
rections in the will, during™the period 
named as the duration of the trust. 

Rents, dividends, interest and all other 
forms of income are collected by the bank 
as trustee. Taxes, expenses connected 
with real estate, and all other charges in- 
volved are paid. If it becomes advisable 
to sell property or securities, this is done 
and the money is reinvested. If mort- 
gages and other loans are paid in or if 
bonds mature, this money also is re- 
invested. 

The bank payg the net income from the 
estate to the heits. according to the di- 
rections contained in the will. —f one of 
the heirs dies, his or her portion is dis- 
posed of as the will provides. 

The person making the will specifies 
how long the bank is to act as trustee for 
each of the heirs. He can make it a 
longer period for some than for others. 
For instance, if he has a son who is waste- 
ful and incompetent, he can place that 
son’s portion in trust for the son's entire 
life-time. If he has another son who is 
industrious and competent, he can pro- 
vide that this son shall receive his portion 
when he reaches a certain age. 

The arrangement is flexible. It pro- 
vides the “machinery” for carrying out 
almost any wish of the person making the 
will and for administering the property 
with a minimum of risk. 

Now for the second form of trust in 
which you may be vitally interested; the 
voluntary or living trust, under which the 
bank will manage your money for as long 
or as short a time as you wish. 

Here are some of the reasons why you 
might take advantage of this plan: 

First, if you feel that you are not com- 
petent to manage the details of investing 
and handling your money; if you are sick 
and the care of it is too great a tax on 
your strength; if you desire to travel, 
perhaps be out of the country for long 
periods; if you have work or some busi- 


pers] 


ness which takes all your 
time and thought; if for 
any reason you want to 
be relieved of the responsi- 
can establish one of those 
The bank then becomes 
of your 


bility, you 
voluntary trusts. 
a sort of “managing director” 
financial affairs. 

Second, you can set aside a sum to be 
managed for someone else; as for the 
education of your children, to start your 
son in business, to provide a nest-egg for 
your daughter when she marries, or to 
insure a regular income to an unthrifty 
son or to his family. You can do this for 
the benefit of an old servant who cannot 
work any longer. 

Third, you can put money in trust for 
a church or a charity, the bank managing 
the money and paying the income as you 
prescribe. 

Those living trusts can be arranged to 
suit your exact wishes. You can specify 
their duration. If you wish, you can plan 
things so that the trust will continue even 
after you die. On the other hand, you can 
reserve the right to terminate the trust at 
any time or to change its provisions when- 
ever you want to. 

The fees paid to the bank are the same 
under a “living trust” as when it acts as 
trustee under a will. The law prescribes 
these fees. You pay a certain percentage 
on the amount of the estate; and you 
pay also a percentage, every year, on the 
income from the estate. 

In New York State 
principal are: 

5% on the first $2000 or part thereof 
244% on the next $20,000 or part thereof 
114% on the next $28,000 or part thereof 
2% on all over $50,000 

For very large estates, these fees are 
slightly modified in method of payment. 

This fee, or commission, is paid in two 
installments; one-half when the principal 
is received by the bank, and one-half 
when the trust is terminated, which may 
be years in the future. 

The commissions which you pay an- 
nually on the income are graded in the 
same way; 5% on the first $2000 of in- 
come, 24%4% on the next $20,000 and 
so on. 

There is one other form of trust which 
is of interest to many persons. Suppose 
your husband has his life insured for your 
benefit. If he dies, the insurance-money 
is paid to you in a lump-sum even though 
he may have left his estate to be managed 
by a trustee. 


the fees on the 


“ay 


To provide for this situation an “in- 
surance-trust” has been devised. It is an 
agreement, not unlike a will, in which 


the wishes of a person—your husband, 
for example—are stated. The insurance- 
policies are assigned to the bank in trust 
for the heirs. When the policies are paid, 
on the death of the person insured, the 
bank invests the money and continues to 
manage it as trustee. 

During the lifetime of the person in- 
sured, he can change the agreement at any 
time. He can withdraw policies, or can 
add more. He can entirely revoke the 
agreement if he wishes. 








ADOLESCENT YEARS ARE THE 
DANGER YEARS! 


[Continued from page 34] 


makes one fat, she should explain that it 
is not one food but the total amount of 
food eaten which determines whether one 
will gain weight. She should make her 
children realize that it is always unsafe to 
eat, for any length of time, an improper 
diet but that one may always safely take 
a diet which is well-planned and takes just 
enough to maintain the desired weight. 
Then, if she allows no opportunity for 
excessive eating of sweets, if she provides 
only wholesome foods and does not give 
them sufficient pocket money to enable 
them to form the pernicious habit of fre- 
quenting soda fountains, it will be easy for 


her to maintain good food habits in her 
children throughout their adolescence. The 
most important feature of her program is 
to keep constantly in their diet the protec- 
tive foods—milk, fruits and the leafy vege- 
tables. These are the only calcium-rich 
foods we have and they are at the same 
time rich in vitamins and other food 
principles which are especially valuable in 
making good the defects in any other 
foods they may eat 

Lastly, she should emphasize the im- 
portance of physical exercise and of suit- 
ably long rest periods as part of the adol- 
escent’s daily routine. 
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THE DEAD RIDE HARD 


[Continued from page 72] 


Brull the jewels to bring to you here, we 
know he was here tonight—we know, in 
short, the emeralds are in your keeping. 
Hand them over, then.” 

“It is true,’ Count Vay began—but 
the heart that leaped in his daughter’s 
breast sank as he proceeded—“an Amer- 
ican gentleman did call this evening to 
get a change of clothing for my daugh- 
ter, who, he told us, was compelled to 
fly the country to escape arrest. He left 
nothing with either myself or my wife.” 

When she marked the emotionless pre- 
cision with which that statement fell, 
Denise owned a _ heartrending fear, a 
doubt whose life was the duration of a 
single pulsebeat. With the next she re- 
membered Andrew's arms and lips, his 
gay, true eyes, and knew her father was 
lying like a gallant gentleman, a faith- 
ful servant of his King. But if through 
this persistence he must meet his death . . . 

“Father!” her sobs implored. “Please.” 

“There, my child!” Count Julius Vay 
looked to his daughter with eyes in 
which his love shone clear. “Be tranquil. 
All will be well.” 

“You deny, then, knowledge of St. 
Stephen’s emeralds?” Szamuelly snarled. 
“You still refuse to hand them over to 
the Soviet State?” 

“Obviously,” Count Vay patiently re- 
turned, “it is impossible for me to give 
you what I do not possess.” 

Czerny ripped out an oath and lifted 
a fist like a sledge, but remembered to 
consult his chief ere he launched it. 
“Well?” he growled. 

“Not yet,” Szamuelly decided. “Take 
the lying old fool off—to the kitchen 
—and stand ready to question ~ him 
there in your own way. Now send in the 
old woman.” 

Denise, profiting by a moment of neg- 
lect, threw herself upon her father’s bos- 
om, passionately imploring him to 
speak. Czerny’s hands unlocked hers, 
tore her off, threw her reeling to the 
floor on the far side of the room. Before 
she could get up he had followed Count 
Vay and his guards. The door closed. 

The doors, again thrown open, admit- 
ted another brace of terrorists escorting 
the Countess Vay. Her hands were fast- 
ened as her husband’s had been; and 
beneath her quilted robe-de-chambre, De- 
nise could see, she wore only her night- 
dress and bedroom slippers. But her 
composure was as positive as that which 
the count had displayed. 

wT ul waste no words on you, old wo- 

man,” Szamuelly opened in a voice of level 
menace. “Only, I will tell you this much: 
your daughter’s life, your husband’s—yes! 
and your own—hang on my getting the 
truth out of you tonight. Denise here 
has admitted stealing from the Royal 
Palace a number of emeralds, known as 
St. Stephen’s. Where are they?” 

“T do not know,” Countess Vay quietly 
replied. 

“You saw that man Brull hand the 
emeralds to your husband, didn’t you?” 

“I was in bed when Herr Brull called 
this evening. I got up to make the se- 
lection of garments Denise had sent for, 
gave them to a servant to take to the 
drawing-room, and went back to bed.” 

“Your husband, however, came to you 
later and told you about receiving the 
emeralds—” 

“No.” 

“Remember, his life is at stake. If you 
are lying—” 

“TI speak the truth always, my man.” 

“We shall soon see.” 

Szamuelly, stooping, pounded heavily 
on the floor with the butt of his pistol. 
Czerny’s voice boomed up from the 
kitchen below: “Hello?” 

“Are you ready down there?” 

“All ready, comrade; only waiting for 
you to say the word . “i 

“Good. You may proceed to nana 
the old man.’ 

Szamuelly straightened up and swung 
from one woman to the other a smile 
which made his loathly pallor livid. 
“Now,” he announced, “we shan’t be long. 
Iron bars, heated white, are famous 
persuaders.” 

The Countess Vay moaned and swayed. 
“No!” Denise in anguish shricked—‘“no! 
no!” 

She went to her knees, with clasped 





hands entreating the terrorist. He nod- 
ded wearily to a trooper—‘“Take charge 
of this woman!”—and, showing her his 
back, slopped brandy into a* goblet, 
gulped it, and smacked his lips. 

A deep groan rose from below, the 
cry of a man in extremest agony. Denise 
flung herself prone to the floor, and 
pounded it with mad _ fists. 

“Father!” she screamed—“in heaven’s 
pity, speak!” 

A second groan answered, and to Denise 
it was as if a hand of ice were plunged 
deep into her very vitals and wrenching 
and tearing... 

For one moment more the Countess 
Vay stood swaying, dilate eyes blank in 
a mask of parchment, fragile old hands 
clutching at her mouth and bosom. Then 
with a low cry of animal torment she 
turned and blindly reeled toward the 
door. At a sign from Szamuelly the guard 
there struck her in the face, a blow of 
appalling brutality. She fell without a 
sigh, and rested where she had fallen, all 
crumpled and broken and still—a hostage 
to the Soviet State no more. 

Denise, struggling up to go to her 
mother, heard Count Julus Vay cry out 
once to his God, then give a far more 
awful cry, an inhuman howl torn from 
flesh tortured beyond mortal endurance. 
The floor lifted and rocked, the room 
went into a nauseating spin, the flames of 
its candles blended into a blinding ring of 
fire, blackness everlasting closed down up- 
on and blotted out her understanding... 


ONSCIOUSNESS fought back at 

length like a swimmer blindly fight- 
ing up to air and open sky from immersion 
fathoms deep in a sea of frozen night. She 
lay, stiff and cold, in a room somewhere 
whose darkness | was thinly washed with 
candlelight, and in the sickening bewilder- 
ment of that awakening conceived that she 
had been dreaming a nightmare in her own 
bed and, struggling to escape its horrors, 
had kicked off the covers . . . a night- 
mare too terrible to bear recalling . . 

This bed, however, was never hers. 
Neither was this her room. The single 
candle that guttered on the top of its 
dresser permitted her to know that it was 
Nicky’s into which she unaccountably 
had strayed, even as this was Nicky’s bed 
upon which she had laid her down to 
dream her dream of terror and agony and 
death. But when she would have risen and 
thrown off that aread dominion, she could 
not—as if the dream still had her by the 
throat and pinned her limbs with its par- 
alysis, shetcould not stir. Only her fingers 
seemed to have freedom to grope and 
fumble; and beneath them she felt the 
rough weave of Nicky’s old tweed suit. 

She was awake yet still a slave to piti- 
less enchantment, she was abed yet fully 
dressed in a disguise assumed . . . For 
what purpose ? 

Memory was flooding back in wave on 
wave of woe and fear. She made a still 
more desperate attempt to sit up, but suc- 
ceeded only in lifting her head and shoul- 
ders a few inches from the mattress. She 
was all trussed and helpless, her hands 
bound, her ankles haltered to the foot of 
the bed, her body made fast to its frame 
with ropes. And now she heard footfalls 
outside the door . . . Knowing that life 
and death hung in the balance, Denise 
made herself motionless, with eyes so 
nearly shut that they could not be seen 
other than as fine rims of glimmer through 
her lashes. But she could see. . . 

She saw the door admit first a widen- 
ing fan of saffron light, then a man who 
brought an oil lamp. His thin face as pale 
as death, poised over her, was pinched 
with that look which hunchbacks have 
and at the same time touched with a 
revolting tenderness. “Denise?” 

To let him perceive by any sign, how- 
ever slight, that she had heard would 
mean a sequel whose mere threat curdled 
her soul itself. Again that call of longing, 
this time more clear: “Denise?” 

She lay, holding her breath, dumb as 
one already dead. Yet the man seemed 
not to mind. She could see him leering to 
himself most horribly. He put the lamp 
down where the candle was winking out 
its life, sat himself gently on the side of 
the bed, produced a penknife and, open- 
ing it, deftly, one by [Turn to page 104] 



























CWhat a Beautiful Bathroom! 


That is what she hears when friends go through her home. The new 
bathroom is finished with Association Tiles. 


The cost was small, compared with what she enjoys in the way _ 
casy cleaning, freedom from refinishing and upkeep expense, and 4 
beauty that 1s permanent. 


Association Tiles made her bathroom modern, and actually added two 
or three times their cost to the real estate value of her home. 


Two or three hundred dollars for tiling the bathroom of a house costing 
from $5,000 to $7,000 will do more to make it a real home than the same 
amount spent for anything else. 


Tiling contractors in your locality will show you how to make yours 
a better home by using Association Tiles. Write for booklet on Beauti- 
ful Association Tiles. Sent free. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


1017 Seventh Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. 


<= ASSOCIATION TILE 


ALHAMBRA TILE COQ_, Newport, Ky 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Led _, Zanesville, Ohio 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO, Beaver Falls, Ps. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy,N J 








OLEAN TILE CO, Olean, N. ¥ 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind 
WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Vs. 


; if elian Maia 


Ready to Sew on 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N J 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Ind 
OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO , Old Bridge, N.J 
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The newest and most economical 
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for you. But don’t let someone in your neighbor- 

















Bample ¢ rand Sure Money Making eee your trot Venetian Maid Monograms. Four sizes priced at 6c, 12c, 20 
Av. Grass dRapids, Mich. and 35c each. If not at your dealers, write giving initial and 
enclosing 10c for sample and price list. 
| Venetian Monogram Corp. 





368 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y¥ 


BLACKHEADS 


cannot be hidden. Get rid of them 
now by regular treatments with 


Resino 
BATHASWEET 


The Favorite Luxury of Gentlewomen 


To step into a bath that smells like a flower garden—into water so soft and 
limpid it seems to caress the body! Bathasweet brings this luxury to you. A 
sprinkle of it fills the room with fragrance, makes the water soft and so othing, 
and leaves about you that indefinable, ‘‘scentless” perfume that is the very q 
height of daintiness.” 25¢e, 50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at Drug and Dept. Stores. Send 
for free can. THE C. 8. WELCH CO. (Dept. KI.) NEW YORK CITY. 


Spool Silks, Dress Silks, 
Women’s Fine Silk Hosiery 
Madeofstrong, lustroussilk that 
has made Corticelli FAMOUS. 
Style booklet sent free on request. 
The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 
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THE RADIO FAIRY 


TELLS the STORY of JOAN 


102 
ELL, I'm a little late today,” said 
Tempa, as she suddenly appeared 
in her place in the loud speaker, 
“so we'd better get along with our story. 
Shut your eyes, honey.” 
Caroline saw a little tumbly cottage, 
with a sloping roof that looked as if it 
were made of long moss It had one 


crooked door, and inside the cottage looked 
very dark. Back of it Caroline glimpsed 
the trees of a huge forest. In front of it 
under a lovely beech tree sat a girl with a 
sweet gentle face, busy with knitting. A 
bird perched on her shoulder Round 
about her under the tree were a dozen 
sheep and lambs, and from time to time 
she laid down her needles to comfort a 
lamb that had fallen or been bumped by 
its bigger brothers. Tempa’s voice broke 
into the pleasant homely scene 


T is not only in royal courts that brav 


ery and faith are born 
Sometimes they grow in a humble cot; 
poor huts they may adorn 
Not only from princes and ladies, but also 


from lowly and poor 

Comes faith and a holy purpose, and the 
will to live and endure 

So was it with little Joan of the town of 
Domremy, in France, 

Born in the days of Crusaders, of 
and banner and lance, 

Born in a simple cottage, her parents of 


armor, 


peasant stock, 
Who wrung a hard existence from their 
acres of rubble and rock 


She was glad to have homespun clothing, 
and food of plain black bread, 


And glad to find good forage and see her 
flock well fed. 

For Joan was the family shepherd and 
watched the sheep all day, 


No time she found for pleasure and little 
she knew of play, 

But happy always as if she nea 
in a richer home 

Over the smiling meadows she 
her flock to roam 

The sheep and the lambs were her comrades 
she watched them with gentle care 

And among her friends she numbered the 
shy wild things of the air 

They would come and sit on 
from her little hand, 

Her kindness and loving affection they seemed to understand 

Now when Joan was still a half-grown girl there came news 

from the far-away town 

the king had died cf a sickness and the prince who 

was heir to the crown 

Was in fear of his life from the British who were fighting to 
take his throne 

And bring in British power and make the land their own 

Men went from Joan’s town to be soldiers, 
mothers wept, 

And prayed to God that safely their dear ones might be kept 

Joan saw the sadness about her, she felt her neighbor's grief 


been born 


loved with 


her shoulder, take crumbs 


That 


And she wished that she knew of something that would 
bring to them reliei 

Then one day, as she watched in the woodland, she heard 
from afar a voice call 

It seemed to come from the village, irom the top of the 
spire tall— 

Oh, Joan, be good, be good, Joan,’ the sweet voice 
seemed to say, 

For God has chosen thee, my child, to deliver France 


this day.’ 


\ light shone through the beech trees and gilded her bright 


girl head, 

And she dropped to her knees devoutly and deep were 
the prayers she said 

That night at home she told them of the voice as she sat 
with her sheep, 

But the family roared with laughter and said she had 


fallen asleep.” 
Now the picture changed to a woodland valley, where the 
sheep were all curled up resting. And among them stood lit 
tle Joan, her face alight, her arms raised as if in welcome, her 


face lifted as if she saw something above the trees. A light 

was in the air, as though the sun’s rays were dancing, and 

above that the air was misty 

“But the voices came over and over, each day they bade 
her be brave 

They bade her to save the prince and the hopes of France 


and wives and. 
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‘Foan was the family 
shepherd and watched 
the sheep all day 


from the grave 
listened and nodded a promise, she spoke to neighbor 
and friend, 
at length her serious manner made their foolish laughter 


end 


talk 


went 


about 


of 


her Voices 


till 


ANGELI 


it 





came 


to 





The townspeople bought her armor and gave her a horse and a 
sword, and the Maid set out very bravely to offer herself to her Lord 


the 


of ARC 


Governor's ear, 

And he sent for Joan that 
story he might hear 

So struck he was by her manner, so truth- 
ful seemed everything, 

That he wrote a letter and 
tell her tale to the King. 

The townspeople bought her armor and 
gave her a horse and a sword, 

And the Maid set out very bravely to offer 
herself to her Lord.” 

The scene shifted to a brilliantly lighted 
hall in a castle, where the entire French 
court was assembled, in brilliant clothes 
and many jewels, and in the midst of it 
on the throne of France sat the young 
king. Before him, one knee bent, her sweet 
lifted face so serious and purposeful that 
it made even the frivolous laughing faces 


directly the 


sent her, to 


about her a little more serious for the 
moment. 

HE told the king of her Voices, how 
\ they bade her save the land, 


And she begged for men to help hex, an 
army at her command. 

‘The King of Heaven has sent me to save 
for you your throne— 

Give me the army I ask for—the power be 
God's alone.’ 

So hard were the English pressing, so fear- 
ful the weak young king, 

That he granted her men and horses, and 
power o'er everything. 

So Joan went into battle, and led her lines 
in the field, 

And she forced the bravest English at last 
to her skill to vield.” 

There was a picture of Joan riding in the 
wind, on a snowy horse, in white armor, 
a silver flag wrapping itself around her 
as she rode. 

“So brave she was, so forgetful of all save 
her country’s need, 


That she made all those who were with 
her follow her own brave lead. 

Farther away from their country they 
drove the English men 

Till France was free of aliens and the 


King was safe again. 
Now that she had done her duty, fulfilled 
what the Voices bade, 
was homesick grown for her flocks and 
wistful face grew sad 
But first she wanted to see her prince made king in his 
ancient town, 
town of Rheims 
father’s crown.” 
Tempa showed Caroline a great church full of people and 
lights, where on a mighty throne, sat the young king, with 
the Maid in her silver armor beside him, and priests in 
purple vestments all about. 


She home; her 


The where each new prince received his 


T was a mighty festival, a great and gorgeous show, 
And after the crowning was over, Joan asked if home 

she might go 

But the young king begged her eagerly a little while more 

to stay— 

now comes 

brief day. 

she was 

hands. 

And her death 
demands. 

So the English whom she had defeated, who loathed her 
with deadly hate, 

Burned her to death at Rouen, a bitter and ghastly fate. 

The French king was weak and fearful, the people were 
timid and weak, 

And though she had saved them all, not one in her favor 
would speak. 

She wanted to live with her flock, in the quiet that peace 
can bring— 


And the sad, sad ending of the little Maid’s 


For betrayed by Frenchmen to fall into English 


as a wicked witch, was the first of their 


But she felt that God had called her to save her life for 
her king.” . 
OW hundreds of years have passed since the brave 


Joan breathed her last, 
And people shudder to think how she died in the cruel 
past. 

They have statues raised in her honor, they have made a 
Saint of the Maid, 
Who lived her life and met 

unafraid.” 


her death, true to God, and 
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THE MUSICAL 
[Continued fr 


may be appraised as successful, for, thanks 
to effective grouping and clever lighting, 
it created and sustained a vivid and oc- 
casionally thrilling illusion of reality. 
The chorus of “Carmencita and the 
Soldier” might be called its most conspicu- 
ous actor, for it is present throughout 
virtually the entire action, grouped either 
at the sides of the stage or upon platforms 
above the heads of the principals, com- 
menting upon the unfolding of the tragedy 
somewhat in the manner of the ancient 
Greek chorus, speaking at times in the 
character of Fate, again as the voice of 
the young soldier’s mother, again as a 
sort of super-audience. The peculiar emo- 
tional effect upon the auditors of the 
words and actions of this multi-voiced 
commentator was undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor in the success of “Carmen- 
cita and the Soldier.” No one who saw it 
is likely to forget, for example, the excited 
fluttering of fans that accompanied the 
first meeting between Carmencita and Don 
José. It rivetted attention, strangely 
cnough, upon the actors rather than upon 
the chorus, and provided a visual emo- 
tional background that enormously en- 
hanced the impressiveness of the scene. 
The acting of the company was gener- 
ally good, and was of the sort generally 
associated with the spoken stage rather 
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T OF THE MONTH 
om page 27] 


than the series of arm-waving and chest- 
thumpings that we are unfortunately in- 
clined te accept as “operatic” acting. The 
stage direction was skilful, and the 
grouping of both principals and chorus 
was tremendously effective without 
being in the slightest degree obtrusive- 
ly clever. 

The voices of the Moscow Art Studio 
players are resonant and frequently upon 
the pitch, but they will not bear much 
serious discussion as “operatic” voices. 
Nor can much be said for the orchestra 
that accompanied them, and which pitted 
the full brass, woodwind, and percussion 
of Bizet’s score against a handful of 
strings, with ear-splitting results. Ameri- 
cans are accustomed to hearing “Carmen” 
infinitely better played and sung. 

What we are not accustomed to, how- 
ever, is seeing and hearing a grand opera 
performed as a dramatic work of art. We 
are inclined to regard going to the opera 
as something between going to church and 
attending a song recital; and the particular 
contribution of the Moscow Art Theatre 
Music Studio to our cultural education is 
its insistence upon the fact that opera is 
fundamentally as much theatre as it is 
music, and that an exciting drama is none 
the less exciting for being sung instead 
of spoken. 
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r OF THE MONTH 


[Con:"nued from page 27] 


properly called to their attention they 
would not tolerate it. The Senate itself 
should inaugurate the change, for surely 
ic should be content with a majority rule, 
since it is the only Chamber having the 
right to share with the Executive the 
treaty-making power. If and when this 
change is brought about, it will give the 
President a freer and surer hand in nego- 
tiating with other nations. It will give our 
foreign policy a continuity which it now 


lacks, and it would lend confidence to 
other governments, when dealing with us, 
that the negotiations would result in a 
final agreement. The feeling of doubt 
which is felt by .the negotiators on both 
sides weakens our position and _ theirs. 
This single change in our machinery of 
Government would go far toward 
removing the menace of being regarded 
as a nation apart from the rest of the 
world 


THE SERMON OF THE 


MONTH 


[Continued from page 28] 


be indifferent to its search, as it is to 
commit adultery. This is a principle which 
the modern world has forgotten, but it 
will have to come back to it. It is a 
truth which the Church is ever trying to 
drive home to every mind and heart. She 
appeals to men, however deluded, in a 
spirit of kindliness, tact, sympathy, and 
patience. But she dare not sacrifice one 
jot or tittle of the divine message which 
the Saviour delivered to her for the heal- 


ing of the nations.” 

How refreshing it is to hear a 
prophet-voice in a day of soft words 
and mushy sentimentalism, bringing us 
back to the stern moralities of life 
and veracities of mind. Such _preach- 
ing is not popular, but the prophets 
have never been popular—they prefer 
to be honest, keeping covenant with 
the God, of righteousness whose mes- 
sengers they are. 





rHE PLAY OF 


The story is full of romance and ex- 
citement, the comedy is wisely sprinkled 
through, not too much to spoil the 
glamor of the far-off time. The music 
by Rudolf Friml is tuneful and pointed 
up with airs that you take away with 
you and hum to yourself. Mr. Russell 
Janney has given to the whole a 
quality of refinement and poetic feeling 
very unusual in musical comedy. Miss 
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Carolyn Thomson sings the part of Fran- 
cois’ lady with a pure and lovely voice. 
And most of all Mr. Dennis King brings 
to the part of Villon a real understand- 
ing of its poetry and romance, a fine, 
intensive excitement in the scenes, a 
good voice, and an unbroken sincerity 
of interpretation. His performance 
stands out as one of the best of this 
season in New York. 
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A wonderful little book that 
gives new beauty secrets. Free, 
with every jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 


Four 

Simple Ways 

to improve your skin 
—NOW! 


By FRED INGRAM Jr., pn. c. 
B. Sc., (Pharm. ) 


I. From 16 to 30 you need from 7% to 
8 hours sleep—at least four nights out 
of seven. At 30 to 50, 6% to 7 hours 
will do with a daily short rest after 
lunch or just before dinner. If you 
would have beauty after 30—get your 
rest. No cream or cosmetic can 
compete with loss of sleep. 

And you simply must eat each day 
either lettuce, celery, cabbage, carrots, 
spinach, oranges, white cherries, grape- 
fruit, lemons or tomatoes. Your doc- 
tor will tell you just what combina 
tions are gc for you personally. 
Sleep and these foods are a sure 
foundation for beauty. 


II. Forthe arms, neck, shoulders and 
hands—at least once a day, lukewarm 
water and any good soap (Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream Soap is fine). Then use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream on hands, 
arms, neck and shoulders. Rub it in 
gently. Don’t rub it off. Use only at 
night before retiring—wear old gloves 
on hands. You will be astonished. 
Your friends will comment on the re- 
markable change in the appearance of 
your skin with this simple, common 
sense treatment. Under no conditions 
use any other cream while you are 
making this test. 


Ilf. For the face, give our cream two 
weeks’ exclusive. use. Write the date 
on the label so that you may watch re- 
sults carefully. Use no other cream of 
any kind. Wash your face at night 
with lukewarm water and Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream Soap. Rub cream in 
gently; don’t rub it off. Use morning 
and night, using water only at night to 
cleanse face. Blotches, blemishes, 
blackheads, redness, tan, wind- and 
sunburn will go if you follow the diet 
suggested ‘and use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream exclusively. 

Women today will tell you this 
simple treatment gets results. We 
have thousands of letters over a period 
of 40 years that back up our state- 
ments. And today thousands are en- 
joying the beauty insurance which 
this simple method brings. 


IV. If you have a good beauty shop 
operator, stay with her, but insist that 
she use your own jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. Infections are dan- 
gerous. Not one woman in a hundred 
has a scientific beauty operator. 

We are always glad to answer ques- 
tions—to help those who have been un- 
successful in their search for skin love- 
liness. Particularly those who want to 
protect their beauty over a long period 
of years. 

If you are in doubt, take no chances. 
Do your own facials, arm, neck, hand 
and shoulder treatments at home. We 
will teach you how in our little book 
that comes with each jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 









WOMEN of 
T hirty 


and over...read this! 

Here 1s a NEW simple METHOD fo keep 

lovely skin. Blemishes vanish, actually — 
often in two short weeks | 


“y HOUSANDS of beautiful women 
have used it, for ten years or more. 
An “‘all-purpose’’ beauty aid that 

corrects —beautifies—protects. 

Praised by famous stage beauties, 
skin authorities. For today, every truly charming 
woman knows this: 

Lovely skin is so important. And now, women 
past 30 can have it—can appear 10 to 20 years 
younger. Blemishes can be banished. Quickly, 
surely, that lovely, satiny softness can beattained. 

Read the common-sense column at the left— 
it tells you Aow. Then obtain a jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream at your favorite store. Get it 
in the 50 cent or dollar size. The dollar size is 
more economical. 

You and your friends will notice a remarkable 
improvement within two weeks. And remem- 
ber: You need only one cream . . . Ingram’s! 

Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1385 


Windsor, Ont., 461 Tenth St., 
Canada Detroit, Mich. 


Ingram 3 Milkweed Cream. 
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ANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to 
dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 
for Maternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby, Send today, 


1 
fane Hryant +77"... NewYork 
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. 
\ASHIONS for the tiny folk. This free book brings adorable | \\ 
k styles for Baby; and for children up to six years of age. \b 
The same garments sold in our seven great stores. Rompers, | 

dresses, underwear, shoes, sweaters, Coats and play togs. | 
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Lowest Prices—Style Book Free 





2, 
: Hundreds of garments —all it prices lower than you can make them for. | 
* | Coats $2.98 to $10.98; dresses 39c to $3.98; undergarments, too, and all 
i at bargain prices. Send today for ee Own Book.’’ Sent FREE, 
} | \ 1 Ee 
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fane Bryant 
1H Street at Fifth Avenue. NEW YORK 
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| “Spare Time 
. at Home 


Delightful Work. No Studying. 
No Machines to Buy. No Delay. 
Make Money the First Day. 



















| Color our Christmas Greeting Cards, 
and "F Ider: Exclusive process 


pr | makes them ¥" ok like artiat’s work FREE Book shows 
| S ve evenre « lor earns six totwelve what 40,000 others 
rts color 100 cards in an earn and what you, 

evening ‘36 ‘00 to $12.00 profit! 


too, can earn, 





ad e No Experience Needed 
modincation | Simple FREE instructions, learned first day, give you better 
paying profession than many which take mc aths. to learn 
Clare Ht vepp ner, St. Louis made $240.00 on Christmas Cards 
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$300 a month 


this barley ates Free Book Explains 
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Rig 32-p. catalo: La ‘Ple asant Pages"’ reproduces 145 original 
. : re — Christmas desigt Ee exclusive and especially adapted 
*PECIALISTS presc ribe bar- | handcolor: Shows how to culor, telle where customers 


r ¥ ‘ou nee wes this 44 beat spare time or full 
with high ambitions ond no cap- 
ital. Sent F REE ‘with abaties ation to buy any 
if You Want QUICK MONEY 
Send $1 for Trial Box 


If you want to get sts afted jaking money imme diately without 
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ley asa diluent for cow’s 
milk so that baby can readily 
digestit. They specify Robin- 
son’s because, for a hundred 












years, it has been in successful waiting for be x of beautiful Christmas 
. . - . Cards, which tains easy instructions ho 
use. It is finely milled and lor, brush, colors, m red card. With thie a 
fey, sortment, will also send book which explains everything and 
tightly sealed in tins. islowrs complete plan. Christman season ja biggest “and cards 
as ore se no fa sdy! Act quick—send for free book or Ket 
Trial Box Costs nly $1—c ards when colored will sell for $3 
ROBINSON’S . 
Little Art Shop, Inc. 
“PATENT” 519 La. Ave. - - + Washington, D.C. 


BARLEY FREE BOOK 
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Campbell’s Automatic RAPID” Keep Sweet t 
wit 
ELECTRIC Fireless ge 
Cooker Range si 
Sohal 60? rE DAINTY | 
king ¥ i DEODORANT | 
7 | 
_ This smooth white unscented 
alt | : ilet cream eliminates all per- | 
. -~ , wa spiration and body odors. 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer & me It relieves chafing'and irritation. | 
wr catalog and free health food L@ Bus » id refre It is very healing. | 
w ~ ee “4 “Mall > stale re tert he. 4 § \s emouie It is a hight y effi ient | 
William Campbell Co., 1007 Union Av ia | J ar t is an indispensable Toilet Requisite. | 
Alhance, Ove Georgetown, Ontane Women| particular about their personal sweet- | 
ness, use Ex - constantly. 25c and 50c a jar. 
SAMPLI 3c. t Drug and Department Stores 
~ news T +CO., Dept MC, 62 Cliff St., N.Y i 
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tore ss to $60 a week RET\ 0 DH ING Dpetes. Beno or 
No selling or canv ng tea bs 
Frarantes emote yment, ar nd furnish ORRING OU rit 
imi rite today 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. ‘Dest BS. 3900 Sheridan Rd, Chicago 


Face. POWDER 


Known and lo ved by four generations 


PRY WERE Invitations, Announcements, Etc. | 
. ¢ t 100 in script lettering, including two | 
reations é ing sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 
¢ 1 sto s samp! owt Visiting Cards, $1.00 


Cc. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE DEAD RIDE HARD 


[Continued from page 101] 


one, sliced her bounds through. the faces of several men, some seated, 
“Denise!” He was leaning across her some standing, all hanging upon the issue 
body, slowly bending his face to hers. She of a round of dice. Denise made their 
could smell the brandy taint in breath number seven. 
that fanned her flesh. Another moment, A hunchback shook till the dice chat- 
and that mouth would fasten upon hers. tered like castanets timing a dance of 
Disgust welled in the girl, and a cry Death, cast, and sullenly called his throw. 
bubbled for release from her throat... Szamuelly, snatching the cup from him, 
In a sudden and furious start the man shook but once, desperately shot the dice, 
sat back and swung a scowl overshoulder. and was hanging over them in a quake 
A peremptory knock shook the door, and almost before they settled. 


it was flung open. Szamuelly jumped up, “Seven!” he shrilled. 
trembling with resentment. “In the name Dominating a chorus of imprecations a 
of evil, what now?” thick voice pronounced: “Comrade Szam- 


Joseph Czerny’s voice replied with a  uelly wins! Rot him! We never had a 
color of respect through which contempt chance. Trust Satan to favor his spawn!” 
roughed up: “Comrade Bela Kun and the The hunchback got up, snarling with 
rest are below, comrade. Somebody must chagrin, and so exposed the stakes to the 
have tipped them off somehow—anyhow, woman who watched the seven unsus- 
they know about the emeralds.” pected, peering through the banisters. The 

Impotent exasperation betrayed itself hot glare of the lamp made the huddled 
in an oath. Szamuelly whirled round to’ emeralds of St. Stephen one great blaze of 
stare at the woman on the bed; but seem- unholy beauty. 
ingly reckoned it safe enough to leave her Szamuelly’s paw swooped and caught 
as she was for the little time he meant up the lot. Giving an instant to gloating, 
to be away, and going out left the door he laughed aloud, the mirthless cackle of 
on the latch. greed triumphant. The terrorist was out 

The girl contrived to rise only at cost in the hall and had a hand planted on the 
of a struggle incredibly expensive, with a newel-post before Denise could regain the 
heavy faintness in the upshot, so that her floor above. Alert vision marked the sil- 
legs buckled when first she stood on them, houette of her body against the lamplight 
the walls swam, and she was forced to overhead, and with mad yelps Szamuelly 
sink back upon the bed. bounded into chase. 

At length she willed herself_to get up He had reached the landing when Denise 
again and spy out through the door. The in her frenzy threw the lamp. It struck the 
corridor was dark and apparently de- wall with a splintering crash and ex- 
serted; nothing led her to think she was _ ploded, drenching the staircase with liquid 
not alone on that floor of the villa. From flame. Drops splashed the murderer, and 
downstairs, however, the rumor rose of he staggered back, screeching like a 
several tongues engaged in acrimonious maniac. Within ten minutes the stone 
argument. Others, more’ remote, were shell of the villa was vomiting fire from 
bawling a drunken catch . . . She boldly every door and window, the interior was 
took the lamp with her, as much as a_ a furnace in which no thing that breathed 
weapon in emergency as for its light, but could live. 
near the stairway well left it standing on Now the rank and file of the Lenin 
the floor while she ventured on a more Boys—Szamuelly’s Legion of Terror which 
stealthy, because, a more dangerous re- Joseph Czerny led—were lads whose thirst 
connaissance. was slakeless, and not for blood alone. In 

There were no lights in the hall below, their hours off they did a rare lot of two- 
but diffusion enough from doors that stood fisted lushing. In their cups they talked 
open on it to show her that no guards and carried tales through the town of the 
were stationed there. Clinging to the ban- double murder of Count Julius: Vay and 
ister-rail, she crept down, step by furtive his countess, the burning of the villa to 
step, to the landing between the floors, cover those crimes, and the cremation 
whence she commanded a partial view of alive of Denise. 


her father’s library, the theatre of the She who had been its toast for loveli- 
squabbling which she had heard but which ness was mourned by Buda-Pest for a day, 
by this time had subsided. in another day forgotten. Life was like 


On one end of the great table in the’ that, under the Terror. 
middle of the room an oil lamp stood 
amid bottles and glasses, its rays ruddling [Concluded in Octosper McCatv’s] 


THE HOLIROLY 


[Continued from page 7o] 


“My sister’s having another party soon “Oh, Annabelle—she’s just a friend. Nice 
and she especially wants you to come,’ sort of kid—but pretty young.” 
he told Annabelle later. Em was a good old oilcan—and in 


“Well, do they wear evening dress?” : ‘te thi . ‘ ; : 
demanded Mrs. Perkins, “I sede cates iet gar Naive ge a AD, pr wr — 
—— = eben paces ole fp wees you’ve been tearing scones the shop 

ee PD, ee) Lennee achat pe ote all day you aren’t so peppy about it.” 
know. Annabelle will know what to wear. “Well, I’m not so keen on gamboling 

Annabelle dropped her eyes and flick- myselfi—I’ve been tooling a sewing 
= or Ege: A ne apg likes me in machine all day—made this dress!” 

ie ghia ail Ut anu atcha end wiih “Not that one?” 

e night of the party arrived and with ‘adie & endie ia a : 
it Annabelle in all her glory. m4 7 —— sw me 5 

“She has cut off her hair!” shrilled clothes. Did you Sam you a the only 
Susan Williams to her mother. “I had a toiler = earth, Georgie ?—Y ou’ve rather 
hunch she’d do it. I wish you’d look at spread it on lately flaunting ge accel 
Gesestits toen* ’ pous dignity of labor. Do you think you're 

In a little shaded corner of the porch the only useful person in the wor: 1?” 

G. Calder sat and fanned Annabelle Going home later Annabelle was frankly 
Perkins. Annabelle shimmered in metallic Peevish. “You certainly left me hung up 
satin, very bouffant, with a lot of silver With that farmer long enough. They all 
lace on it. But G. Calder had a troubling @ve a pretty dull life don’t they—that 
suspicion that for all her sweetness Anna- ‘crowd? Some of the girls had on home- 
belle looked like two dollars and ninety- made clothes.” 


eight cents beside Scoot who had a single “Well, they have a good time,” de- 
breadth of plain green wrapped around fended G. Calder. 
her shapeless youthful slattiness. “If you call what I had a good time 


“They’re sort of frumpy, aren’t they?” you’re certainly dead under the toupee,” 
suggested Annabelle, cheerfully. “That’s snapped Annabelle. “Most of the men I 
dandy orchestra—I don’t see how you danced with looked bored to death. Are 





can keep your feet still.” you coming tomorrow night?” 

“Rather warm to dance so many, don’t “Well, I—I may have to work.” 
you think ? Oh—here’s Butler. Miss Perkins “Probably you better not come. I’ve got 
—Tom—friend of mine. Excuse me, Anna- a bid to go to a show with Harry 
belle—see Mother’s hunting me.” Tschumy. Probably I'll go.” 

He escaped into the garden only to dis- “IT would. Tschumy’s a good sort. He 
cever that Emily Jones was there. makes more money than I do.” 

“Oh, hello Georgie! Who’s the infant in “That’s what Mother said,” returned 
cerise you’re exploiting ?” Annabelle. 
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in two days! Where under the canopy 
am I going to find another Palermino 
stallion and two mares!” 

“I don’t know,” snapped Ensalez, “or 
I'd tell you. It means five thousand to 
you this time,” he added meaningly. 

The other drew a long breath. 

“If tney’re this side of South America, 
I'll get ’em,” he said grimly. 


T was morning of that day-after- 

tomorrow. At the Supercrait Studios 
Justin Sellard waited impatiently. David 
Buchannan was with him and the man 
Hansen. The car waited to take them to 
the early train. Time was growing short 
and the director was restless. He was not 
accustomed to be kept waiting. Neither 
was it like Ensalez to be late. He was 
usually very punctual. Sellard drew out 
his watch. If the star did not arrive in 
ten minutes they might as well give up 
the morning train. It looked very much 
as if that was what Ensalez wanted and 
Sellard did not like the look of it. 

They were standing on the gravelled 
space inside the lot and Buchannan was 
idly watching the scattered activity of the 
early day, when a door in the long, nar- 
row, enriching building burst open and 
the young man Banny literally leaped 
down the two or three steps. He clutched 
a crumpled newspaper in his right hand 
and his pale blue eyes bulged prominently. 
His round pudgy face was sickly white, 
his flaccid lips ashen. 

“Mr. Sellard!” he cried shrilly, “look 
there!” 

He pulled the sheet apart with shaking 
hands and held it wide before his chief. 
With one flashing glance the director, and 
those with him, read its screaming scare- 
head in type four inches high. 

ACTOR MURDERED! MARCULO 
ENSALEZ, FAMOUS SCREEN IDOL 
STABBED TO DEATH IN HIS BED! ! 

Sellard snatched the paper, his own eyes 
wide with horror. 

For a moment a terrible silence gripped 
the group. Then it was broken by Banny’s 
voice, cracking to a high falsetto. 

“There’s the man!” he screamed, “and 
here’s the motive! Its true about the horse, 
Mr. Sellard, I stole it from the basin for 
Ensalez, Mex Carillo and myself. He gave 
me two thousand dollars—Hansen here’s 
a paid alivi—ask him—and I’ve just got 
in this morning from a trip south to meet 
Mex and have him fix up the setting at a 
ranch at Calexico. It was all set to get 
by—but I saw this paper as I came in. 
This dirty whelp killed Ensalez, or I’m a 
liar! Grab him and I'll get the Station.” 


EUROPEAN EVENT OF 
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from page 23] 


He whirled on his heel and ran for the 
door. 

Justin Sellard looked at the astonished 
face of David John Buchannan, then at 
the tell-tale one of Hansen. 

“This is bad,” he said quietly, “very 
bad. We'll step inside and wait. 

As this story began with the chronology 
of a soul whose deathless love ior all 
the world, whose divine and happy hope, 
wire housed in the flesh of apologetic 
failure, so it must end with it. Our friend 
Monsieur, the little o'd man of the Van- 
dyke beard, of the silken snow upon the 
head, of the eager eyes that were still so 
young and blue—Monsieur of the dog- 
eared volumes of philosophy, of the ragged 
coat with its irreproachable lines, of the 
blanket-roll, of the accordion and the 
eucalyptus stick—what of him? 

Alas! Again alas—and also alack-a-day ! 
Monsieur Bon Coeur had fallen upon evil 
times. It was winter in Los Angeles, soft, 
drowsy-eyed winter, wet with rain some- 
times, or warm with sun, sweet as summer 
with the scent of blooming flowers. The 
opulent town was rich with spend-thrift 
tourists and Monsieur found ready sale 
for all the quaint and useless things which 
he carved with his fine knife. Many times 
there were two and three and even five 
dollars in his one good pocket and always 
part of these were rigidly spent for the 
ingredients of the “so splendid” stews 
which bubbled in the larger pot simmering 
on the coals in the two-man camp out 
where the hills began below the Sky-Line 
Boulevard. 

Part—not all. Monsieur had a duty and 
he would not for all the world have been 
unfaithful to it. Therefore Sarghan had 
food for the pot and there was something 
for the little ones of the shaggy coats, 
while Billy fared well on the picket-rope. 

But Monsieur had a grief that racked 
him, Remorse and sorrow and a new sense 
of failure ate him to the bone. He did not 
play the accordion any more and he 
voiced no more the certainty of rainbows. 
He had failed this year of the trip to the 
Eastern city where the heavily embossed 
envelope must long have waited for him. 
He did not think-of the writer, nor of 
that dear land which homed her. Neither 
did he think at all of the young Comte 
de Bourvenaise. He could not. He was 
not fit. For the snares of the spirit had 
reached from all the doorways of Los 
Angeles’ submerged quarter and had taken 
Monsieur, head-neck-and-heels. The ghosts 
of the gallant liquors which had begun 
with Monsieur’s youtn and deteriorated 
with his years [Turn to page 106] 


THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 24] 


French horse, Count Lagrange’s Gladia- 
teur, in the Derby. Horse racing, however, 
is in the long run a matter of horse breed- 
ing. There is no kind of protection by 
which an effective embargo can be put 
upon the exportation of strains of blood; 
and it was certain that sooner or later 
the primacy of our English stock must 
become a prey to the chapter of ac- 
cidents. But there did not appear to 
be any reason for the even more re- 
markable reverse of fortune which be- 
fell us in sports where preeminence de- 
pends not upon the breeding and training 
of animals but on the prowess and skill of 
the human being himself—whether as an 
individual fighting for his own land or as 
a member of a cooperative team. Such 
has been the case, both in cricket and in 
golf. The change is not due to the intro- 
duction from outside of new competitive 
games which have diverted the energies 
and ambitions of our athletes, such as 
baseball and lacrosse. Cricket retains all 
its old popularity both for players and 
spectators and for the average reader of 
the daily press. Golf is only a seeming 
exception; for though its vogue in Eng- 


land is of comparatively recent date and 
largely due to the initiation of an eminent 
statesman, Lord Balfour, it has been a 
national game across the border for some 
three hundred years. 


Football again, 


which attracts in Great Britain larger 
crowds than any other form of sport, is 
a deeply-rooted national institution; and 
in its most characteristically English 
form, the Rugby Game, we are again be- 
ginning to see the menacing development 
of international rivalry. 

I confess I am not one of the pessimists 
who, surveying what it must be admitted 
is for an Englishman a somewhat dis- 
couraging prospect, discover in it another 
proof of our national degeneracy. It is 
indeed an unmixed advantage that the 
advent of free competition from inventive 
and resolute rivals should awaken us from 
what the illustrious philosopher Kant de- 
scribed (in a very different department 
of human activity) as our “dogmatic 
slumbers.” There is no falling off in our 
national reservoir of muscles any more 
than there is in that of intellectual re- 
source, and while there is no people less 
nationally prone than the English and the 
Scotch to abandon old methods which 
have scored them well, there is none who 
have shown in the long’ run more teach- 
ability, more adaptability. And from a 
larger and less self-regarding point of 
view, too, the wholesome rivalry between 
nations in the field of sport is bound to 
become an evergrowing factor in the un- 
derstanding and goodwill of the members 
of the great international household. 
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/ famous Wi ing a ee in your Home 
on free Tnal until December! 


Nothing to pay till December 1st, and then only if you are satisfied. 


The old house of Wing & Son, founded 1868 and famous for 


generations for its fine pianos, will pz 


vy all freight and send your choice 


of their pianos to your home on free trial till December 1, 1926. The 


tich inspiring tone, artistic workman 
Wing Piano will prove its value and 

Select from our 30 styles of Pi 
You will save from $150 to $300 by g 
of finest quality, with full 40 year gu 


ship and responsive qualities of a 
fill a vital need in your home life. 


anos, Player-pianos and Grands. 


etting direct-from-factory a piano 
arantee. We pay all freight and 


ask no deposit. Return at our expense if not completely satisfied. 


Easy terms arranged. 


FOUNDED 1868 - 58th YEAR WING & SON 13th ST. & ob AV. NE W YORK 


FREE The Book of Complete 
Information dbout Pianos 


13th Stre 
Please 


Wing & Son, Founded 1868—58th Vans ar 
et and 9th Avenue, Dept. 20-86, New York, N. Y. 
send me free “‘The Book of Complete Information 


about Pianos’ ang your free trial offer. I am particularly in- 


140 pages and catalog of Art Styles illustrating 


in full 


Grands. 
or postal will bring it and our free trial offer. 


WRITE TODAY for this valuable book of | terested i 
| 
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Ask for it now, free; either coupon 
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and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers, etc. 
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Malted Milk 


Book of 200 Home 


Get our low wholesale prices before 
they save as high as $2,000. 
highest quality material. 200 distinctive designs. Ma 
in conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. 200, 


Buy Direct From Mill! 


Get Ready-Cut Savings 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
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mourned at his estate, sunk in the stuff 
which served him now 

Day by day Monsieur Bon Coeur 
struggled out of the foothill’s skirts to 


his duty, and day by day it 
became a greater labor. The lines in the old face were graven 
deeper, the slender form was but a skeleton amid its rags 
I grieve thus to present him to you, re ader, because I love 
; but it must be, since we must see him through : 
Sometimes Sarghan, who had little care for him, or for 
inything upon the earth, would take him to task bitterly 
and Monsieur would look at him with piteous eyes. The 
fluttering rags were disgraceful now and the old man avoided 
all possible contact with the trim officers who stood for the 
law of the land. going about the more careless parts of the 
city. He lived for but two things—his ancient enemy and— 
the daily papers. c 
Ah! Those papers! They laid bare the very inmost soul of 
tragedy to the sordid public gaze! They had pictures on 
their front pages, pictures of a man walking between officers, 
or sitting in a crowded court-room, and even once looking 
straight out from a barred cell—a man with lips pressed tight 
together and grey eyes smouldering with fire. Monsieur Bon 
Coeur had followed that man to the mountains months be- 


periorm 


him 


fore because he had felt in his heart that he was needed, 
that there was something he could do for him, that some 
way, he could give to his clouded life the beauty of the 


rainbow 

And Monsieur Bon Coeur had failed most pitifully. He 
had done nothing. He had even lost the rainbows himself ! 
For David John Buchannan was on trial for his life, a 
stranger among strangers, with circumstantial evidence so 
strong against him that it seemed a waste of the State’s time 
and money to finish the prosecution ; 

Sitting, sodden, in the friendly shelter of some flaring 
bill-board Monsieur wept forlornly. All the pity of the world 
ached in him. Tears dripped down his delicate nose upon 
the page spread in his trembling hands. He wiped them 
awav with the kerchief which was not so sweetly washed 
and sun-dried as was it wont, so that he might see more 
clearly, Qui. Sure. There was his friend. Monsieur gazed 
hungrily at him. The thin face was presented straight to view. 
There was in it no guilt, no cringing. It was the face of a 
man who looked the world square in the eye. And yet—Ah, 
Dieu! The pity of it all! He was a poor man—and he had 
had a motive, and his despoiler was dead. The papers had 
made much of his gallant war record, of the medal given 
for valor on those far fields. They even spoke of Sarghan, 
his body servant, who had been separated from him some 
time back, of the lone homestead in the High Sierras. 

And then they spoke of a woman’s hand, unseen but 
suggested in the proceedings, of unlimited amounts of money 
poured out for his defence, of names high in the criminal 
annals that figured in his behalf, lawyers with brilliant 
achievements. So! The one woman! The woman of the 
mimic city! 

The old man, so insignificant, so less than nothing, thought 
of her with bated breath. He felt that it was she, could be 
none other. He remembered her once again as she peered 
from the swaying howdah, gorgeous with gems. He saw her 
again as she sat at a table in a tent, caught again the glance 
of her dark eyes. He saw her in the bill-board before the 
tawdry theatre of the little up-state town. And he saw her 
on the step of the grand blue motor with her ringed white 
hand on the prisoner’s shoulder. He thought of her with 
reverence, as if she, too, were removed from the common- 
place by the tragedy which touched her. Always Monsieur 
had thought of Mara Thail reverently, the woman with the 
unspeakable beauty, the fame, the wealth, the kindliness. 

M’sieu Buchannan loved her, that he knew without saying. 
No sane man in the height of his years could look upon 
her and not do so. He, Monsieur Bon Coeur, old and lost to 
all good, loved her. He nodded his white head with its 
hollowed temples. Yes, far away and rainbow fair, delicate, 
etherea!, he gave to her perfection its inalienable mead of 
worship. If only, now, David John Buchannan had been a 
normal man, if life had only set these two to walk to- 
gether down the lighted way * * * , 

Behind the bill-board Monsieur wept afresh at the pity 
of the tragedy. It was now too late. Tomorrow, the paper 
said, the jury would receive its charge, and the end could 
be only one thing. He visioned the court-room, shuddering 
with horror. Not once in the long days of the trial had 
he gone near it. He could not. Once, shortly after Buchan- 
nan’s arrest, he had gone timidly to the gaol and tried to 
see him, only to be turned contemptuously away, a ragged 
old tramp, a derelict. ; 

But tomorrow—Oh, how Monsieur’s heart ached for his 
friend and for the famous woman who was unseen behind 
the defense. Tomorrow * * * 

He rose on trembling legs. ‘He needed, very badly, some- 
thing to brace him, to lift the fainting spirit in him. Jus’ 
so. He would go down to Nick’s Place. Then something 
gave him pause. This was a sound, a high, sustained note 
that seemed to come from all about him and yet more 
strongly from the serene blue winter heavens 

Monsieur Bon Coeur looked up. Over the rim of the bill- 
board, far up, a mere black speck of spread wings in the sky, 
an air-ship drifted across his range of vision 

Instantly Monsieur’s soiled right hand flashed up in salute 
against his silver head. He stood stiffly, galvanized to gal- 
lantry by the common sight. Airships—and Flanders fields— 
and heroes. The Comte de Bourvenaise! The sky—it was the 
color of hope. Blue as a heron’s wing. Blue as Monsieur’s 
eyes. Unthinkably wide and fair—and the color of hope 

He watched the plane until it merged with infinitude, was 
lost, and still he held the old hat on his breast, looking up 
to the foot of the throne of God. And as he looked some of 
the dreary pain went out from him, something faint and 
weet ar ! 1 to burgeon in him. Hope, never 


familiar seen 


MONSIEUR OF THE RAINBOW 


[Continued from page 105) 
dying, deathle 3s, fire like, lifted once more its lovely head 
From somewhere close, borne on a vagrant wind, there came 
to him a breath of eucalyptus trees. Eucalyptus trees that 
grow so freely beside the California roads. 

The aliens who gave their bodies so uncomplainingly to 
the service of man—who, maimed and broken, yet look ever 
up with the hope that is in them, lift their eager heads to- 
ward That which is God. Only the ragged beggars among 
trees, yet they have a certain dignity. They were like himself, 
Monsieur, who, less than the dust upon the roads, was yet 
one with immortality since he embodied hope. The tears had 
dried by now upon Monsieur’s aged face, leaving grotesque 
traces. The lines of trouble and dissipation stood out in piti- 
less relief. But somehow, contemplating the proud galleon of 
the skies, the humble wayside growth, he seemed to stand a 
little straighter. There was coming back to him a trifle of 
his eagerness. 

And then, suddenly, with this small forerunner of change, 
something burgeoned and bloomed upon the old man’s lifted 
face, a flare, a glow, as if a great torch of the spirit were 
lighted within him. 

“Merci, mon Dieu!” cried Monsieur Bon Coeur behind his 
bill-board. “Ze end! Ze peak! Ze croix de guerre of ze soul! 
W’at was eet ze Gypsy said? Blood—an’ sorrow—an’ a gib- 
bet’s shadow—a woman an’ a man! Le Comte de Bourve- 
nais, salut! I—even I, your kinsman—” 

He clicked his ragged heels together, saluted stiffly toward 
the serene heavens, and, swaying just a trifle, marched away 
around the signboard—but not toward Nick’s place. 


T was three o’clock in the afternoon. In that grim place, 

the court-room, the personnel of one more tragedy was as- 
sembled. The judge upon his bench, the jury in its box, 
lawyers, witnesses, reporters, the curious, the sympathetic, 
those who were interested—and these were very few—all 
were there. 

And so was the prisoner. David John Buchannan, pale 
from his months of imprisonment, clad in his cheap blue suit, 
sat at the bar of judgment. His thin face was thinner, but 
the grey eyes that lighted it burned very brightly. He seemed 
less mjis-handled by fate than when we beheld him last. The 
droop of the left shoulder had all but disappeared. When 
he walked in and out of the court-room there was scarce a 
trace of hesitation to his stride. He had all but conquered 
in his bodily fight. Though he stood in the shadow of the 
scaffold he had not relaxed an inch in the pushing struggle. 
Never for one moment had he forgotten the word’ of Mara 
Thail, the touch of her hand upon his shoulder. From his 
cell he had made one last small sketch for her, a section of 
the tall barred door with a man standing against it and both 
of his shoulders were nearly on a line. 





CATHERINE THE GREAT 
[Continued from page 12] 


we judge her, and we must also bear in mind the nature 
of the man who became her husband. Grand Duke Peter, 
aged sixteen, was the best instrument? whom the fates could 
have chosen to add evil influence to that of the Russian 
court, and to destroy such character and idealism as might 
reside within the breast of Catherine. Peter was practical- 
ly mad. He was hideous in mind, hideous in body, a creature 
hardly a man. Yet, for seventeen years Catherine lived with 
him. Loathe him and fear him as she might, she was bound 
to him by an imperial tie, one which she could not break, 
for neither Russia nor her Prussian parents would have re- 
ceived her back. She remained the creature’s wife, and nine 
years after the wedding bore him a child. 

The Empress Elizabeth died, Peter came to the throne, 
and with him Catherine. Peter did nothing to raise the 
prestige of Russia. His promotion he looked upon merely 
as a means of gratifying himself, while escaping censure, 
spending more money and drinking more wine. 

But Catherine established her influence and gained a cer- 
tain respect. She found supporters, notably the five brothers 
Orloff. These were led by Gregory Orloff. They realized that 
Peter the imbecile must soon die, and that Catherine would 
be the natural regent of the realm while her child was in 
infancy. Peter was the only impediment between them and 
supreme power. Thus, suddenly, came the coup d’etat; re- 
bellious troops, headed by the Orloffs, surrounded Peter, 
who was forced to abdicate, craven, weeping, begging for his 
life, offering bribes, even appealing to God, he who had 
raised a party against him by blatant defiance of religious 
ordinances. And the miserable Peter did not survive, for he 
was murdered by Alexis Orloff. Catherine as empress, was 
a woman who did not stand upon her dignity; she pre- 
ferred the people to the nobles, and she honestly attempted 
to bring in modern culture and western agricultural methods. 
In fact, she reigned as an autocrat. Tyrannical, well-mean- 
ing, sensual, and courageous, she was remarkable. She was 
essentially intelligent and public-spirited. She was inclined 
to be humane and to give good government while her of- 
ficials understood only the knout. This woman had te live 
sixty-seven years in this atmosphere with nothing to cheer 
her save an idiot child: It is not wonderful that Catherine, 
placed as she was, sought consolation. She grew old, secure 
upon the throne, every year more glorious, she had achieved 
much, but she had never been loved. She had taken 
too much of the pleasure of life from the hands of men, not 
enough from the soul which should have been strong. 

Bora a hundred years later, in a country more favoured 
by educatic Catherine would have made a great consti- 
tutional queen 


But perhaps she would not have enjoved it 
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He stood, as he would have stood to 
face a firing squad. Day by torturous 
day he had held himself erect, patient 
under his travail, knowing that she sat 
beside Justin Sellard to the right and a 
little back, listening to the weary web, that fastened the crime 
upon him. They had been faithful in attendance, these two. 
The woman—she best knew why. The man because he was 
just to the last reach of his nature, a lover of his race, and 
because he was not satisfied. He could not reconcile the face 
of this man with murder. There was an expression of regret 
upon his wise face. 

“I’m afraid,” he whispered to Miss Thail, “that it’s all 
over for our friend. It is not conclusive, but it’s black enough 
to hang a dozen men. I’m—sorry.” 

The woman did not answer. There was a strange depth of 
light in her eyes, a piteous glow, like the flare of death, and 
her lovely mouth was very white. The breath in her lungs 
was laboring, for the counsels had closed their last thun- 
dering onsiaughts, the judge was looking down upon the 
papers before him, the jury waited for the charge. 

The judge picked up a paper, cleared his throat. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “you have heard—” 

“Hold, M’sieu!” cried a thinly ringing voice, a high voice 
which cut down along the silence like a blade. 

A stir went over the room, a myriad of faces turned back 
across their shoulders. Astonished eyes widened. Down the 
broad aisle something was coming swiftly, something which 
walked with the pomp of pride, the tramp of victorious 
soldiery. Something ridiculous in its airy tatters, yet instinct 
with a grandeur which there was no gainsaying. An old man, 
thin to the point of emaciation, unspeakable in his poverty, 
marched among them gallantly. He was once more groomed 
and brushed with meticulous care. In the hollow of his 
prideful back, a trifle to the left, there hung a little shiny 
box, its frayed and faded bellows meekly folded. At the 
rail below the bench he stopped and executed such a bow as 
its. recipient had never seen. Behind Mara Thail young 
Brown-the-Chauffeur half rose to his feet in the stress of 
his recognition. 

“Why—that—” said Miss Thail, “Mr. 
our quaint old man—the French grandee!” 

And Justin Sellard nodded. The burning eyes of the 
prisoner were fixed on him in astonishment, but the stranger 
turned neither to right nor left. He raised his clear blue 
glance direct to the man upon the judge’s bench. 

“M’sieu,” said’ Monsieur Bon Coeur simply, “I have come 
for ze confession.” 

“You what?” asked the magistrate, leaning forward. 

“Ze confession—ze telling of ze truth. I, Monsieur Bon 
Coeur, can no longer sleep. Ze heavens,” he waved a fine 
hand toward the dingy ceiling, “have one million eyes w’ich 
look into my heart an’ say, ‘Go, M’sieu,’ an’ ‘Shall you be 
’appy on ze open road while one dies for—for you’ dark sin?’ ” 

He spread both hands, palm down, in a calm gesture. He 
straightened his back a last prim trifle. 

“I have come,” he said with dignity, “to tell you zat I, 
Monsieur Bon Coeur, am ze man you want. I, even I, 
killed thees Ensalez.” 

Silence. Utter silence. Women, leaning forwards, drew in 
their breath with hissing gasps. Men stared wide-eyed. The 
judge, astounded, stared down at Monsieur. 

The old man bowed elaborately. With a sudden sharp 
venom he spat upon the floor. 

“He was ze beeg-head, M’sieur,” he said with an amazing 
change in the gentle voice, “he laugh at my garments, an’ 
when I offair him ze carving of wood, he broke it with ze 
hand of cruel pride. I have hate for heem upon ze moment, 
an’ I pay ze score!” 

And so a great change took place in the tense court-room. 
The jury, about to be sent filing out, remained in their box. 
A burly officer took charge of the little old man in the 
fluttering rags. Scribes hastily rearranged papers. The judge 
spoke with his aides in bewildered whispers and reporters 
sweated in their eagerness to miss no sensational detail 
David John Buchannan looked at Monsieur with hollow 
eyes of wonder, but Monsieur never glanced his way. 

At the bar of justice Monsieur Bon Coeur was telling an 
amazing story, a story of unimagined hate. It disrupted the 
trial of the man about to be condemned on circumstantial 
evidence. It adjourned the court for the day. It sent the 
buzzing crowd away delighted with its sensationalism. 
And it caused Monsieur Bon Coeur for the first time in his 
long life to sit on a narrow bed ir. a prison cell and wait the 
dawn of another day. He sat bolt upright, his thin hands 
clasped on his knees, and there was a beatific expression in 
his old blue eyes. Far above his head a small barred window 
gave to the skies and he could see the stars. Steady stars 
they were, bright and beautiful, shining in deathless glory. A 
star—the soul of a French Ace—an old man in a prison cell 
on a charge of murder—three things of deathless glory.* 

In another part of the great dark house of cells David John 
Buchannan paced endlessly, thinking, thinking, thinking. 

Out at the Spanish mansion in the Pasadena hills Mara 
Thail stood in her favorite spot beside the parapet and 
looked down with strange and sombre eyes at the miles of 
lights below. Here beside her Marculo Ensalez had pled his 
love. And he was dead, gone from the face of the earth as 
grass vanisheth, all his burning, pulsing life done for 
Sincere sorrow saddened her. It was the sorrow of a tender 
heart for any human soul cut off. She was sometimes as- 
tonished to feel it so impersonal. But she was not imper- 
sonal in what she felt for that other, the grey-eyed prisoner 
who had stood up to his tragedy in silent strength and 
courage. All through her body tiny thrills of joy had run 
like str.ims of silver since she had seen the dramatic en- 
trance upon the scene of the grotesque old man in the im- 
possible clothes. Hope—where there had been breathless, 
unbelievable fear. 

[Concluded in Octoper McCatv’s] 
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Now-Life at [ts Best : 


Thousands have corrected constipation, skin and 


stomach troubles — found glorious health and 


happiness— by eating one simple food 


N? a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense —Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. F-82, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 
Washington Street, New York. 








2 
‘I WAS SUFFERING TERRIBLY with boils. A & 
friend suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took three * 
cakes a day. At that time I noticed symptoms of a . 
new boil. It simply passed away. I have never had é 


another boil since.” 
Tueopore E. Marr, Baltimore, Md. 


hte, 


se 


RIGHT 

“I WAS REALLY IGNORANT of what whole- 
hearted enjoyment meant. I was perpetually tired, 
morose and nervous. Then I began eating two cakes 

of Fleischmann’s Yeast each day. Soon I felt as if 
reborn. I cannot find words fine enough in which to 
praise such a marvelous vitalizer.” 

Miss C. Emma Kaytor, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 








“MY LITTLE GIRL Doris was all run down—no ap- 
petite—and began to have boils on her nose and face and 
even up her nose. Salves did not do any good and my 
husband asked me to try Yeast. In a few weeks she was 
rid of the boils and began to pick up. Now she hasa 
splendid appetite and’has never had a boil since.” 


Mrs. W. R. Parker, Norfolk, Va. 





aot 


“ASA PROFESSIONAL GOLFER, I became run down with over- 
work, I had indigestion, could not eat, had no life of any kind. I 
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also suffered from constipation. Some friends advised me to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did so. Now I am a different man, all 


complaints gone.” 


Jacx Yorcan, Chicago, Ill. 




















Ss PEPPY IME EES POURRA aati soe 


“FOR THREE YEARS I 
suffered from a stomach dis- 
order that brought on consti- 
pation and caused my health- 
ful complexion to change to a 
deathly sallow. A relative ad- 
vised me to eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. He had suffered from 
constipation. When he began 
eating Yeast, I began. After 
eating this food for six months 
my internal organs are func- 
tioning properly and my health- 
ful complexion has returned.” 
Mrs. Josepx Mvuetter, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation 
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ONTINUING our study of human re- 
lations, let’s talk ever a letter which 

presents a pressing problem of this un- 
easy time 

Dear Winona Wilcox: As the mother of 
grown sons and the teacher of a class of 
sixty women, I am eager to gain a better 
understanding of the type of girl who goes 
about with some other woman’s husband 
What sort of girls and women are these? 
My oldest son is engaged to a girl wko 
almost destroyed a home. She became en- 
amoured of my niece’s husband and de- 
liberately attracted him. The young wife 
sensed the situation, put her sick child in 
the care of a nurse, borrowed money of 
me and routed the vamp. Now the latter 
poses as a pure young thing but obviously 
I do not want a girl with her ideas of 

Every month some one of my class of 
sixty comes to me with a story of 
heartbreak. Another Ausband has succumbed 
to a@ vamp. I tell the wife to wait calmly in 
her home until passion has worn itself out. What else is 
there for a mother to do? But oh! how these wives suffer! 
I know them so well, they are fine, highminded, well-dressed 
and well-groomed, good housekeepers, intelligent mothers and 
in various ways interesting. And I am a little tired of hear- 
ing wives of this kind blamed for the phiiandering of hus- 
bands 

With more than average opportunity to study such cases, 
I assert that a husband’s errancy usually is due to his own 
urges. Nature made man susceptible to Delilah. If all wives 
understood this, there would be fewer children “orphaned” 
by divorce. There will be fewer of “the other woman” as 
soon as the latter learn that modern wives are “on to” this 
thing from a scientific biological basis 

The other woman gains nothing if the wife stands pat. 
Women are all out to marry; if there is no possibility of 
capturing a man, the trespasser drops him fora better pros- 
pect. But I cannot understand the girl who deliberately 
breaks up a home. Don’t tell me she is innocent and thought- 
less. All I have met have had mighty clear brains, from 
flappers to widows. I should like to read some leiters from 
these women. I should like wronged wives to find out what 
is back of the popular sport of husband-snatching 

ind I would like to set the vamp where she belongs in 

place apart from our right-minded young women; in a 
conspicuous place where she cannot hide among women who 
are respectable. I call on Mrs. Grundy to come to life and 
put the vamp in her own class. Public opinion about tres- 
pdssers is too lax. But will you please print more letiers 


from them?—M. M. B. 


wives 


Lately I invited any one who cared to defend the tres- 
passer to do so. Consequently I possess unique letters which 
precisely fit the above demand, letters which certainly il- 
lumine the black sea of despair in which many wives flounder 
As a rule, a wife feels she must be inferior to the girl who 
attracts her husband. This is untrue, a fact wives should 
keep in mind. But before we let the girls paint their own 
pictures, let us hear what an observer has to say about the 
“other woman” 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am a business woman and have 
worked many years for one firm. We have with us an offi 






who has won the title, “Off agin, On agin Finnigan.” 
For ten years I have seen his loves come and go but still 
he clings to that most wonderful woman, his wife, and to 
their adorable children. And the other girl gets a job else- 
where, repents at leisure and tries to reconstruct her own 
existence 
Times and times have I tried to inform his new love of 


his former affairs. But each girl thinks she has a marvellous 








onquest in “the boss” until Big Boy goes back to his 

onderful wife. Then the ! comes to me to whine 

Now I can’t imagine any self-respecting modern girl being 
fied with a second-hand dress, but plenty of them are 


nd-hand love of a married man 
that they are not smart 
vy see him —A. C. A. 


ly smug with the sec 
The trouble with these girls 
enough to pick a weakling when the 
woman who has taken notes in social life sends 
letter: 


Another 
this illuminating 


Dear Winona Wilcox: From watching the conduct of 








iety girls who meddle in the affairs of wives, I am con- 
vinced that they are either deficient or malicious. They 
know well what they do and they know better than to do 
it. Of the gents in such cases, most are morons. They are 
either emotionally unbalanced or over-sexed. Although they 


they do not have an intelli- 
w are susceptible to flattery 


talk about being good sports, 
gent idea of fair play. All I kn 


ET’S Talk it Over! 


them, never solved them 
trospective, 
time to discover what 
parison can do to help 
hard knots? « With 

here some woman some 

tence worth telling about, 

discouraged soul. 
wants to know’? in touch 
has found out’? is the 
honor for the mother of my grandchildren page. Forimmediate person 
| address. Send enquiries and stories of experience to Winona Wilcox, 


McCal?s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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melancholy ff and unhappy. 


To 


and credulous of what morally weak men whisper to them. 
Never did I discover any real love in such affairs, therefore 
I would advise a wife to break up any romance in which 
G@ husband becomes tangled. 

for a worm must turn. 

“If it would have its wrong observed by* God.” 

The man who gets into a triangle mix-up is two-thirds to 
blame because he is the mental superior of the girl. We 
women need light on this subject and McCall’s is doing us 
@ great service in giving us a chance to talk it over to- 
gether—J. L. F. 


A 
Now for the defense; between the lines of the following, 
the discerning can pick up considerable enlightenment: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Come I to defend the other girl. I 
know a girl who was the best in the world until she met 
her one man. He was introduced to her as a bachelor by his 
own brother-in-law. Not until she was deeply in love with 
him did she discover that he was the father of a family. 
Then the man lied te her, said his wife did not love him. 
As the girl never had met a man for whom she cared one- 
half as much, she forfeited her self-respect. 

You see he was a liar and a deceiver—but still she loved 
him! 

Now do these complaining wives ever remember that in 
loving a man in spite of his faults these girls prove they 
are not shallow and degraded? 

Tulk is cheap for the wife who is not tempted. She hates 
the girl but takes back the man and lets him go on payimt 
her bills. That kind of a wife has no more pride than the 
girl! 

Divorce increases, but we* are not living as hypocrites. 
Surely it is a sin for a woman to live as an unwelcome 
wife. Let these wronged wives think twice and investigate 
before they accuse the girl—B. R. B 


Almost anyone who tries to think straight can detect a 
few quirks and kinks in the above. ’Tis plain, for example, 
that the average wife cannot investigate what both a man 
and a girl are taking excessive pains to conceal; and that 
the mother of a family is not a hypocrite but a martyr, 
when she remains an unwelcome wife for the sake of hr 
children’s welfare. “Kingdoms may be overtt::ned but 
fatherhood.” 


With her first taste of forbidden fruit, a girl is liable to 
write this way 


Dear Winona Wilcox: For months I have struggled with 
my love for a married man. I just can’t give him up. His 
wife is the lazy type who wants to be supported and does 
not like children. Am I right or wrong in going with him? 
I myself see no harm in it for I cannot steal his love from 
his wife, she lost it before I met him. Don’t say, “Give him 
up!” It can’t be done. He is my ideal man—Z. 


But the girls who have lived through one of these affairs 
and who see themselves in perspective often are bitter in 
their self-accusal 


Dear Winona Wilcox: And still girls want to know! Oh, 
I was one of them! A law unto myself! At twenty-one I 
was a trained nurse in London. I fell in love with a mar- 
ried doctor. It does happen. I cared so much for him that 
fine offers of marriage did not appeal to me and so my 
chance to live a normal life was wrecked. An incautious 
letter betrayed the situation to the wife. I went to South 
Africa. I left no address. Oh, the months of torture I en- 
dured! For my diversion, I let one, then another, married 
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man make love to me. Men of the high- 
est social position found me charming but 
always I kept my professional name un- 
sulliede Restless and unsatisfied, I drifted 
to India, Egypt, Russia, France. It was all 
effort and no pleasure. My original ro- 
mance faded out and yet none of the new 
ones held me. You see I had lost the power 
to love any man. In my bhirties I mar- 
ried after a brief courtship. It was a one- 
sided arrangement. I could not return af- 
fection. Then I was widowed. I married 
again, this time the man made it clear that 
he wanted an intelligent stepmother for 
his children. I thought I could stand mar- 
riage on that basis but love came to him 
and not to me. Tragedy unthinkable! I 
have raised his family but I am bored with 
living. Well I know that I have earned 
my misery. Perhaps my true story may 
warn impulsive girls that penalties fol- 
low sin as of yore. To girls who are temp- 
ted to do as I did I would say: read your 
Bible. There are many new things under 
no change in the law of cause and consequence 


Isn’t it 


the sun but 
—E. N. G. 

Another letter, from another woman who confesses her 
self to have been a trespasser presents the injured wife's 
problem with downright frankness: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: For eight years I was on the stage 
doing chorus work and specialty dancing. Four years ago 
I found myself stranded in a foreign country, cheated by 
the man I had idealized and idolized. I sold my beautiful 
clothes, except what I had on my back, and after my little 
daughter was born, I obtained work at $50 a month. On 
that I got along somehow until, two years ago, I married 
a fine man. He adores my child. He knows my history 
You see I am one qualified by experience to speak and I dare 
to say to the girls who trespass, “The trouble with all of 
you is your own conceit! Get a perspective on yourselves! 
Don’t feel so important and so wonderful! Don’t give your 
own emotions so much attention! “If a married man at 
tracts you, keep out of his way! Don’t hunt him up to 
hear his flattery! Don’t tempt him withyour pretty purring! 
Don’t wait until you can’t live without him! Throw away 
your egotism and you can manage well enough. 


“Don’t excuse yourself, but put the blame where it be 
longs. Remember that your talk about the ‘rights of true 
lovers’ is drivel and tommy-rot. Coveting another giri’s 
husband is not a cricket.” During my seasons in the show 
business I learned that we never excuse a man who steals 
another man’s wife. Why should we excuse a girl who 
steals another girl’s husband? As a wife I now realize that 
the girls who think they can “share” a husband are morons 
They are not sharing any of the wife’s hardships, none of 
the grouches, economies, the sickness and worries and other 
hard knocks of matrimony. The whole question is one of 
honesty. I do not believe that many women are so over 
sexed that they cannot dominate their emotions if they 
honestly wish to do so—Friendly Enemy. 

A genuine idealist who, like the writers of the two letters 
quoted above, has wrung her wisdom from the hands of 
bitter experience, confesses : 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I who have had splendid pals, who 
despise philanderers, who hold myself superior to petting, 
I now swear that I had no idea of what was happening 
until it was done. 

The man is wonderful. He and I are not the sort to 
whom this thing comes. But it did. He made love to me 
I was hurt at my idol’s descent fram his pedestal. Also was 
I thrilled, bewildered, terrified. I knew that to lose the 
respect of the man I loved would be worse than death. And 
this point must be mentioned in any discussion of this 
messy situation. I truly loved him, but I knew intuitively 
that though he believed he loved me, his feeling was only 
the fascination a young girl has for a man who is snatch 
ing at the remnant of his youth. And so I told him that as 
we were not common and vulgar, we were going to stop 
doing common and vulgar things. I’ve never seen him again 
that way. We meet casually as though the whole office force 
were present. I’ve had a lot of heartache. My arms yearn 
for him. I éream of babies with grey eyes. But it isn’t 
completely unbearable because I now have the knowledge 
that I am strong enough to rule myself. What confidence 
and power that conviction brings! Best of all, I know that 
the man truly respects me, which he never would have done 
so if I let him love me as a pastime. This story has come 
tumbling out although I only intended to say that we girls 
all know that no married man respects the girl who is willing 
to usurp his wife’s place. We girls do know better if only we 
would admit it—D. C. 
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Notice how the high lights in the floor extend up into the walls and ceiling—how the rich green of the tiles 
reappears in the draperies—and what a smart made-to-measure air the black linoleum border adds to the 
handsome appearance of these floors. Go.p Seau Inuam, Belflor 44%" Inset Tile Pattern No. 2152/3. 



























Gold Seal 
INLAID 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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Modern fi [ Oors that. heighten the charm of old-time interiors 


You’d never believe—wotld you?—that inlaid lino- Belflor offers many other softly mottled patterns, 
Jeum could be so lovely as this floor of Gotp Seat and there are also dozens of Gotp Seat INLAips 
INLaID in its restrained Colonial setting? in cheerful solid-colored tiles that are extremely 

popular for kitchens and bathrooms. 


: Yet inlatd linoleum it is! The same 
= sturdy, long-wearing Nairn qual- Complete satisfaction or your money back is 
ity that has been the choice of | the guarantee given on all Nairn Gop Seat In- 
practical housekeepers for almost Lamps. When you buy inlaid linoleum look for the 
torty vears, now offered in such Gold Seal on the face of the goods or the Nairn 


beautiful, decorative patterns that mame on the back. 
itis the vogue for permanent floors , 2. 
;, Free—“‘Creating a Charming Home” 

throughout smart homes of today. 
By Laura Hale Shipman, well-known interior 
The floors in both illustrations decorator. A practical handbook on home dec 


are typical. Both are of Be/flor, orating that will help you solve many furnishing 
the new type of Gotp Sear IN- problems and show you how to make your home 





LAips that are now being used charming and comfortable at little cost. A free 
5 so extensively. It makes such a copy will be sent you on request. 
comfortable, sanitary, easily cared 


; ‘ : CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
for floor, besides contributing 


This chee rful, practic 1] floor is Gop SRrat 


INcaip, Belfl Pattern No. 7150/4. Philadelphia New York Boston Chicag« Kansas Cit Arlanta 


much to the charm of the interior. Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco | New Orleans 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 
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It is hard to believe that defective 
teeth can lead to the dreaded 
“catching” diseases that mothers 
fear when children go to school. 
But ask your dentist or physician 
; Either one will tell you that the 
consequences of tooth decay may 


be serious beyond belief. 


Do you realize what it means in 
cold dollars and cents, when chil- 
dren fail “to pass” in school? The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has figured out that taxpayers 
are assessed hundreds of thousands 
of dollars each year for the re-in- 
struction of children who have 
been kept back through disability 
Cc vused by bad teeth. 


School surveys have shown that 
mental development as well as 
physical, suffers when children’s 


teeth are bad. 


The move for better teeth is sw eep- 

: ing the country. Conditions are 
improving—but they still are bad. 
Much must yet be done. 


Give the child a chance. 





Special Trial Tube Offer 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 868 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


, = 

i enciose two cents in stamps Please send me a 
“hpi 

generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 





Name 


Address —_ 





In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montrea 








Mother-Guard Those Lovely Teeth 


They’re Priceless! 


She'll thank you in after years_if you 
teach her now the way to healthy, happy 
teeth. And you can’t afford to let her 
take chances, for her beauty, her health 
and her mental development, all depend 


so much on her teeth. 


Teach her the simplest, yet most effective 
beauty secret in the world... Colgate’s 


Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s is the modern way to protect 
the charm of beautiful teeth. It makes 
them flash white and lovely when you 
talk or smile. It brings out all their 


natural beauty. But more important... 











Pric ed right, too! 





Large tube...25c 


it will help to keep your teeth ana gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams into every 
hard-to-get-at place between the teeth 


and under the edges of the gums. 


Remove Those Causes of Decay 


_Colgate’s penetrates every place where it 


is possible for germs and food particles 
to collect. It loosens these impurities at 
once. Then it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely clean. 
The warm, dark interior of your mouth 
is an ideal breeding place for germs. But 
they can’t lurk there and multiply, when 
you use Colgate’s regularly. Colgate’s 
literally goes right into their hiding places 


and removes those causes of tooth decay. 


No Grit ... No Harsh Chemicals 


Colgate’s contains no grit. It can’t scratch 
or “ridge” the thin enamel of your teeth. 
It contains none of those chemicals that 


burn or harm the delicate mouth tissues. 


Your mouth feels clean after using Col- 
gate’s ... and it is clean. You'll like the 
taste of Colgate’s .. . even children love 
to use it regularly. 
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